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FOREWORD 

Th.be  of  .he  personalities  deal.  wi.h  in  .his  vo,un,e 
have  been  .rea.ed  in  a  previous  book  ,  bu.  .he  author 
fel.  jus.,fied  ,„  re.urning  to  then,  in  viev.  of  .he  large 
par.  they  have  played  in  events  since  Pr^,.,,  ^^J, 

of  .he  ske.ches,  Baron  Marschall  von  Biebers.ein.  has 

d.eds,nce  .he  article  .as  wri.,en;bu.  it  has  been 
■hough.  „e„  .o  include  .he  ske.ch  owing  to  its  bear- 

■ng  upon  one  of  .he  do.inan.  phases  of  conten,porary 
-ents-t  e  re,a.ions  of  Grea.  Bri.i„  and  GerLny' 
The  articles  are  a  selection  from  a  series  of  persona, 
-d.es  published,  li,e  .he  con.en.s  of  .he  p~ 
volume,  in  .he  Daify  News. 

Hampstead,  Sept.  1913, 
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KING   GEORGE    V 

The  governing  fact  about  King  George  is  that  he 
s  a  sailor.     He  was  trained  not  for  a  throne,  but  for 
he  quarter-deck  of  a  battleship.     During  those  forma- 
tive years,  when  most  boys  are  playing  cricket  and 
conjujratmg  amo  ashore,  he  was   tossing  about   the 
beven  Seas,  swarming  up  the  yardarm  or  stoking  the 
fire,  callmg  at  strange  ports  in  far-off  lands,  learning 
he  rough  lessons  of  the  sea.  and  sharing  the  whole^ 
some   comradeship  of   plain    men.     It   was  a  hard 
school;   but  no  king  ever  had  a  better.     It  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  realities.     He  saw  the  meaning 
of  duty  and  discipline,  learned  to  respect  those  who 
labour  with  their  hands,  and  entered  into  the  life  of 
the  common  people. 

He  owes  this  advantage  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  good  fortune  not  to  be  born  the  heir  to  the  throne 
He  escaped  the  artificial  training  of  monarchs  in  the 
making.     His  father's  childhood  had  been  a  torture 
He  was  surrounded  by  «'  influences  "  and  by  ponderous 
and  learned  souls.    He  received  long  written  expW 
tions  from  his   father  and  mother  on  the   minutest 
matters  of  conduct.     He  was  watched  day  and  n^gh  ' 
haunted  by  guardians  and  tutors,  was  noi  allowed  to 
read  novels-not  even  Sir  Walter-and  did  not  play 
for  he  had  no  playfellows.     His  father  held  that  the 
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heir  apparent  must  be  kept  aloof  from  his  future 
subjects,  and  must  be  preserved  "from  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  boys  less  carefully  trained  "  than 
himself.  Throughout  his  boyhood  and  youth  the 
young  Prince's  life  was  darkened  by  a  tyrannical 
affection  which  confined  him  in  a  gilded  cage,  chafed 
him  with  a  thousand  fatuous  restraints,  and  deafened 
him  with  i-ssons  and  exhortations.  H is  whole  pleasure- 
loving  career  was  a  comment  on  that  mistaken 
training. 

In  the  same  way,   King   George's   tastes  are  a 

comment  on  the  more  wholesome  atmosphere  which 

surrounded  his  childhood  and  youth.     He  is  not  the 

first  English  King  to  belong  to  the  middle  classes. 

George  1 1 1  was  entirely  middle  class.     But  he  is  the 

first  English  King  to  belong  to  the  working  classes 

by  the  bond  of  a  common  experience.     He  moves 

among  them   not  as  a  stranger   from   some  starry 

social  sphere,  but  as  one  to  the  manner  born.     He 

has  reefed  the  sail  and  swabbed  the  deck  and  fed  the 

fire.     He  has  stood  at  the  helm  through  the  tempest 

and  the  night.     He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  grimy  and 

perspiring,  to  have  blistered  hands  and  tired  feet.     In 

short,  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  working  man.     It  is 

hia  unique  merit  as  a  king.     When  he  goes  down  to 

Cornwall  he  dons  the  overalls  of  the  miner,  descends 

the   pit,   and    explores  the   workings  of   the    mine. 

When  he  is  in  Lancashire  he  goes  through  the  mills 

and  the  foundries,  looking  at  the  machinery  with  the 

eye  of  a  mechanic  and  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 

operatives  in   the   spirit  of  a  fellow-workman.     He 

visits  the  racecourse  perfunctorily.     It  is  a  part  of  the 

traditional  business  of  his  calling,  and  he  is  not  the 

man  to  shirk  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  duty.     But 

when  he  wants  a  really  enjoyable  day  he  spends  it 


KING  GEORGE   V  , 

Pnroffi"  ^'°P^  n  .'°'""  P'"'^  '•'^«  ^*^«  General 
Post  Office  or  the  Bntish  Museum  or  the  Radium 
Institute,  or  the  Garden  Suburb.  ^^'lu'um 

There  is  no  affectation  in  this.     It  is  true  that  he 
js  anxious  to  wm  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  knows  he  has  not  his  father's  royal  road  to  thet 
hearts.     But    h.s    comradeship    with    the    common 
people  .s  not  an  elaborate  pretence  to  gain  an  end 
It  sprmgs  from  a  genuine  fellow-feeling.     It  is  the 
heritage  of  h^  long  apprenticeship  to  the  sea.     And 
It  carnes  wuh   u  the  thirst  of  the  practical  artificer 
to  know  "how  it  is  done."     He  has  the  mecham^s 
mterest  m  the  machinery  of  things,  and  one  learns 
without  surprise  that  his  presents  to  his  children  are 
largely  mechanical  toys. 

There  is  another  phase  of  his  character  which  is 
the  product  of  his  up-bringing.  He  is  the  first  King 
of  Greater  Britain.  His  father's  orbit  was  the  c2 
^nent.  and  the  foci  of  his  orbit  were  the  courts  of 
Europe.  High  politics,  ceremonies,  and  acts  of  grace 
were  the  things  that  filled  his  official  life.  He  knew 
Pans  as  intimately  as  a  Cook's  guide,  talked  German 
better  than  he  talked  English,  fled  to  the  Cont  nen" 

^AirBiish^'^w^'K^'^T"^-  ^'"^  G-^g"i 

All  British.       We  boast  of  the  Empire  on  which 

had'K-"''':  TJ  ^"'  ""^''  "°^  ^^  have  never 
had  a  King  who  had  seen  the  Empire.  King  George 
knows  It  probably  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  timf 
It  IS  not  a  splash  of  colour  on  the  map.  but  a  rely 

veldt,  and  prairie,  with  the  heaving  seas  between 
Here  he  opened  a  Parliament,  therf  he  commanded 
a  ship,  every  place  he  associates  with  some  vital 
memory  of  men  and  things.  This  knowledge  colours 
his  whole  outlook.     Just  as  surely  as  his  father  foind 
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his  Interest  on  the  Continent,  so  King  George  is 
fascinated  by  the  vision  of  the  Britiin  that  he  has 
seen  growing  up  overseas.  King  Edward  belonged 
to  the  old  world  ;  King  George  to  the  new. 

There  is  loss  as  well  as  gain  in  this.  King 
Edward  was  singularly  free  from  the  vice  of  in- 
sularity. He  was  cosmopolitan  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  unpleasant  word.  He  had  no  narrow  racial 
prejudices,  was  equally  at  home  in  all  company,  had 
that  note  of  human  freemasonry  which  makes  one 
indifferent  to  whether  men  are  Latin  or  Teuton, 
Slav  or  Celt,  Jew  or  Gentile.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his 
circle  was  a  little  too  heterogeneous.  Certainly  it 
was  more  than  a  little  too  much  confined  to  wealthy 
men  of  a  certain  race. 

In  all  this  King  George  is  the  antithesis  of  his 
father.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  Max  Beerbohm's 
caricatures  there  was  one  delightful  drawing  that  never 
failed  to  evoke  a  gust  of  laughter.  It  pictured  a 
group  of  four  distincfuished  friends  of  King  Edward, 
lien  of  vast  wealth  and  influence,  marching  in  Indian 
file,  with  doubtful  and  expectant  faces.  Underneath 
was  the  legend,  "Are  we  as  welcome  as  we  were.!*" 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  They  are 
not.  King  George's  tastes  are  simple  and  common- 
place. His  father  was  Sybaritic;  he  is  almost  Spartan. 
He  is  constitutionally  a  man  of  plain  and  moderate 
appetites,  and  his  life  at  sea  emphasized  his  con- 
stitutional  tendency.  He  is  neither  gourmand  nor 
gourmet.  The  cruel  slander  about  over-indulgence 
in  drink  was  singularly  wide  of  the  mark  in  regard 
to  one  who  is  physically  as  well  as  temperamentally 
inclined  to  asceticism.  His  father  belonged  to  the 
ancien  rigime—io  the  tradition  of  the  "good  livers" 
and  three-bottle  men.     King  George  in  this,  as  in 
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so  many  other  respects,  is  more  akin  to  the  modern 
man^who  dnnks  Apoliinaris  and  put.  soda-wTt^;  I„" 

But  King  Edward's  cosmopolitanism  saved  him 
from  one  penl  which  besets  those  whose   thoucS 

a  Jmgo.     The  presence  of  "  foreigners  •  on  the  earth 
offer»d  no  puzzle  to  his  understanding.     They  were 

pretV'  He  ""''^''   T  ^   ""'-"^  ^°  ^^  op- 
pressed.     He    was    proud    of   the    Empire   with    a 

wholesome  pnde ;   but  one  could  not  ..     eive   him 

decla>mmg  wuh  Mr.  Kipling.  .-What  do  chey  know 

of  England  who  only  England  know.?"     In  a  word 

he  was  b,g  enough  to   be   a    Little    Englanderby 

wh.ch  I  mean  that   he   knew  that  if  England  was 

sound  at  the  heart  it  would  be  sound  at  the  exrre 

rnmes  and  that  freedom  was  the  talisman  of  em^     . 

Kmg  George's  trammg  threatened  to  lead  him  astray 

here      He  was  captured  by  the  tawdry  Imperialisr^ 

of  the  nmeties.     The  Jameson   Raid  wasT  mfs fo" 

tune  because  '.we  had  gone  off  at  half-cock     next 

t.me  we  would  make  surer  work."     We  did    at  an 

mfinue  cost  of  blood  and  treasure.     But  the  result 

was  not  quue  what  was  expected,  and  when   K  ng 

George    came    to    the    throne    General    Botha    th! 

commander  of  the  foe  in  the  Boer  War.  was  preset 

at  the  Coronation   as   the   Premier  of  a   loyal  Ind 

free   South   Africa.     The   lesson   of  that  gS  epK 

sode.   coupled  with    the   teaching   of  his  ffthe     and 

t^e   collapse   of  Imperial    PreferLce.  ts'tt'b    n 

ost  on  Kmg  George.     His  enthusiasm  for  the  over" 

seas   dommions  remains ;   but    it    is   purged    of  Its 

youthful  crudeness.    He  sees  that  an  endur^g  Empire 

m  of:he"'f"^^'"^^  """^^'  ^--^^'  Wg 
out  of  the  soil  of  free  institutions ;   that  true  Impe- 
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rialism  is  a  spiritual  sympathy  and  not  a  material 
bondage.  George  III  threw  away  the  greatest  jewel 
of  the  Empire  at  the  bidding  of  a  false  and  harsh 
Imperialism.  It  is  for  George  V  to  make  amends, 
and,  under  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  to  con- 
solidate the  splendid  fabric  of  the  Empire  on  the 
principle  of  an  unfettered  confederation  of  free  peoples, 
held  together  by  common  ties  of  blood,  religion, 
speech,  literature,  tradition,  and  love  of  liberty. 

That  he  is  capable  of  penetrating  the  crust  of 
officialism  and  probing  to  the  heart  of  central  truths 
was  shown  when,  on  his  return  from  India  in  1906,  he 
used  these  significant  words  in  a  speech  at  the  Guild- 
hall: 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen,  that  the 
task  of  governing  India  will  be  made  all  the  easier  if,  on  our  part, 
we  infuse  into  it  a  wider  element  of  sympathy.  I  predict  that  to 
such  sympathy  there  will  be  an  ever-abundant  and  genuine  response." 

The  speeches  of  kings  are  ordinarily  so  swathed 
in  the  cotton-wool  of  conventional  phrases  that  when 
a  plain  word  like  this  leaps  out  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
blow.  It  was  a  blow  that  was  and  is  needed.  The 
disease  of  an  arrogant  contempt  for  the  Indian  had 
entered  into  our  public-school  administration  of  that 
country.  The  King  saw  it,  as  everybody  with  open 
eyes  saw  it,  and  he  said  so  in  unmistakable  words. 
And  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  I  have  been  told 
by  a  distinguished  Indian  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
council  that  as  the  result  of  that  speech  a  marked  and 
happy  change  came  over  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  towards  the  Indian.  So  powerful  still  is  the 
plain  truth  spoken  from  a  high  place. 

The  King  has,  indeed,  the  frankness  of  the  sailor 
much  more  than  the  restraint  of  the  monarch.  His 
father  was  all  diplomacy.     People  rarely  spoke  of  him 
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without  using  the  word  "tact "-that  last  refuge  of 

verbal  bankruptcy      Let  us  rejoice  that  it  has^now 

been  decently  buned^    No  one  accuses  King  George  of 

tact.      Like  Mr.  B.giow's  candidate,  he  is  naturally 

"  A  plain-spoken  kind  o'  creetur 
Thet  blurts  right  out  wut's  in  his  head." 

One  might  even  continue  the  parallel  further,  and  say 

Ef  he's  one  pecoolar  feetur 
It  is  a  nose  that  wunt  be  led." 

For  he  is  as  firm  in  his  opinions  as  he  is  emphatic  in 
their  expression.  His  father  was  little  burdened  with 
political  prejudices.  His  temperament  was  that  of  the 
diplomatist  rather  than  that  of  the  politician.  He 
was  the  smoother  of  differences,  and  sought  to  create 
re^con T;p'".'  S    "'^'^'^    ^"    disagreements    wet 

S  H  ^  J^  ^^'  ^  '^'"P'^'-'  '^ss  equivocal 
mind  He  sees  black  and  white  in  sharp  contrast, 
and  It  IS  not  easy  for  him  to  conceal  his  views 
under  the  mask  of  neutrality.     He  feels  keenly  and 

nTures'  T'  "''  ''^.^"'^^-  ^^''  '^^^  -^t^rank 
natures  he  is  responsive  to  eager  and  forceful 
personalities,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  have  in  turn  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him.  He  has  the  love  of  the  direct  mind  for  the  man 
who  IS  forging  straight  ahead  for  a  definite  p'rt 
He  IS  disposed  to  thin-  that  the  port  must  be  right  if 

infJ^r,"'  '"  '''°"'  "°  ""^^'^^y  o'-  Canning  in  his 

who  r    lr"P°"'""-     ''  '^  '^^  --d  °f  the  seamai 
whose  problems  are  the  problems  of  facts  and  not  of 
psychology    or  casuistry  or  compromise.      And   Ws 
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tastes  and  pleasures  are  the  seaman's  too.     He  loves 
his  home  with  an  antiquated  passion  that  would  fill 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  soul  with  loathing.     Courts  are 
not    commonly  the    scene    of   happy    domesticities. 
Family  life,    which    needs    fresh    air  and    freedom, 
struggles  vainly  in  that  hot-house  atmosphere  of  cere- 
monies,  formalities,    and   official    friendships,   where 
intrigues  and  back-stair  influences  flourish  luxuriantly. 
But  King  George  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
including  personal  appearance,  strongly  resembles  his 
cousin,  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  •  And  he  has  been  singu- 
larly happy  in  his  marriage. 

The  Queen,  like  her  husband,  has  the  middle-class 
seriousness  and  sense  of  duty.    She  is  almost  the  only 
woman  in  society  who  cannot  be  called  "a  society 
woman."     Her   manner    is    entirely   free    from    the 
assertiveness  which  is  the  note  of  modern  breeding. 
She  speaks  little,  and  without  persiflage,  irony,  or  any 
of  the   qualities  most   cultivated   in  drawing-rooms. 
The  mother  who,  hearing  the  King  speak,  regretted 
that  she  had   sent  her  daughter    to   an    expensive 
boarding-school   to  catch  the  authentic  note  of  the 
aristocracy  when,  after  all,  the  King  himself  spoke 
"just  like  an  ordinary  man,"  would  have  suffered  a 
double  measure  of  regret  if  she  had  heard  the  quiet, 
unaffected  speech  of  the  Queen.     She  was  trained  in 
an  old  tradition  of  womanhood,  and  has  the  air  and 
interests  of  the  mid-Victorian  time  rather  than  those 
of  to-day.     When  with  the  present  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham I  had  the  duty  of  showing  her  round  the 
Sweeping  Exhibition  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall  some 
years  ago,  I  was  impressed  by  the  quiet   thorough- 
ness of  her  inquiry.     She  had  obviously  not  come 
to  see  or  to  make  a  show,  but  to  learn  a  lesson, 
and  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  her  plain  sincerity, 
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sympathy  whch  are  at  once  so  banal  and  so  popular 
bhe  left  a  dear  impression  of  a  real  woman  with 
a  grave  beanng  and  no  false  sentiment.  When  she 
pats  an  orphan  on  the  head  or  gives  sixoence  to  ! 

itfaUo   t  r  ^'^"•^  ''^  -"^^  wan^ Urin  o 
tZr   u     I  "^^^^P^Pers  to  commemorate  the  fact 

The'  tr  '''  ^^r°"  ^^'"P^^^-  of  humanity 

upon  the  KnTh  "  -^  '  ''''"''  ''''""  P'"^"^^^^^^ 
upon  tne  Kmg  has  been  eminently  good    anH   thi 

r.pe«.     a  wis  .He^lr  „S  ^C^  {^  ^ 
made  him  poss  be  in  snitp  r^f  h;^      ■    l-  wnicn 

Ther^  «,=.c  *  •       ^  "'^  mischievous  policy 

here  was  a  certain  truth  in  the  saying  of  the  wk  tha 
the  people  wou  d  never  desert  Mm         1  , 
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The  backwoods  and  the  bush  knew  all  about  it,  and 
the  American  papers  could  even  show  you  the  "  mar- 
riage lines."     Everywhere  you  met  people  who  knew 
the  lady,  or  had  an  aunt  who  knew  her  aunt,  or  had 
lunched  with  someone  who  lived  in  the  same  street 
and  saw  her  pass  every  day  with  a  pale  face  and  a 
poodle.     The  slander  was  denied,  but  what  of  that? 
Virtue  can  be  soiled  with  a  breath ;  but  scandal  is  a 
tougher  growth.     As  Falstaff  said  of  the  camomile, 
the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  better  it  grows.     King 
Edward  would  have  taken  it  all  in  the  day's  work. 
Scandal  ran   off  him  like  water  off  a  duck's  back. 
"They  say!     What  say  they?     Let  them  say."     He 
would  have  li  another  cigar,  cocked  his  hat  at  a  sport- 
ing angle,  and  passed  on  his  way  beaming.     He  took 
the  comedy  view  of  life.     King  George  is  a  man  of 
different  mettle— serious  in  mind  and  combative   in 
spirit,  one  who  does  not  take  things  lying  down.     He 
leapt  at  the  throat  of  the  slander.     Defiant  of  advice 
and  of  the  headshakings  of  the  public,  he  dragged  the 
thing  into  court,  and,  like  all  lies,  it  fell  dead  in  the 
light.     There  was  never  a  more  complete  exposure, 
and  the  incident  gave  the  public  the  first  real  glimpse 
of  the  man.     It  liked  the  glimpse.    And  those  who 
had  believed  or  half-believed  the  tale  felt  ashamed  of 
their  credulity.     The  dragon  will  give  King  George  a 
wide  berth  in  future. 

iEsthetically,  as  in  all  else,  he  belongs  to  the 
common  people.  Apart  from  shooting,  in  which  he 
excels,  he  has  few  sporting  passions.  Games  of 
chance  make  no  appeal  to  him,  and  his  hobby  of 
stamp-collecting  is  eminently  midrlle  class.  Music 
and  drama  touch  him  only  on  the  recreative  side,  and 
he  prefers  them  both  in  old-fashioned  and  obvious 
forms.     The  modern  problem-play  leaves  him  cold, 
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few  but  firm.  tT^M  Z^'  u  u"  '"'"dships  a,^ 
president  of  a  new  sTrltl  lb  ™  '  "" ,"'"''  '°  >« 
years  ago  he  rep"e1"^Oh       '"  ~"'="PMon  some 

.he  Army  and  Navv  couM  ''";  ""'  ''°"''  '"'"  """'' 
dub?"  And  thl?  ?  ^°-  °"  ™""""  ^o*^-- 
s.ruckd,e7deldt:d'  ""°"'  """  "^   "'""'   -'""'=. 

r:fcaS£ri;----s 

intelHgence,  .he  SonaUie?!^^^^^^^^^^^ 
respect  for  authority,  whethlrll  m„    i     ''    "  ™" ' 
His  limitations  are^Ts  mtl   forThr  ■  ""'""•'f'- 
modem    monarch   should    h,  ■        "'""''  "'  * 

The  Vicar  of  Waklt^teut  ur^tlV-'h"'"!^-'- 
w-fe.  as  ,he  did  her  wedding";'!^!  n':.  f    Tfi'n': 

Wemay  s:Xl^ :^tXt  T^'T'^" 
unpretentious;  but  the  materSade  ftr  ^^ar"  " 
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The  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party  as  a 
separate  organisation,  a  step  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  given  his  cordial  sanction,  may  be  taken  as  closing 
the  public  career  of  that  remarkable  man.  It  is  true 
that  he  still  remains  member  for  West  Birmingham ; 
but  he  has  long  ceased  to  take  part  in  active  Parlia- 
mentary life,  and  though  in  his  retirement  his  powerful 
influence  has  been  more  than  once  exercised  at  critical 
moments,  notably  in  the  struggle  with  the  Lords,  it  is 
not  probable  that  his  voice  will  be  heard  in  public 
agait 

'  f  ;  ume,"  said  Victor  Hugo,  with  that  colossal 
vanity  that  was  characteristic  of  him — "  It  is  time  that 
my  name  ceased  to  fill  the  world."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  echo  the  saying  with  not  less  truth.  He  has  filled 
the  world  with  the  rumour  of  his  name,  and  shaken  it 
with  the  thunder  of  his  tread.  He  has  made  parties 
and  broken  parties,  fashioned  policies  and  wrecked 
them,  crashed  his  way  alike  to  peace  and  war,  been 
the  idol  of  the  democracy  and  the  last  refuge  of  the 
aristocracy.  Judged  by  his  achievements,  no  man  of 
his  political  eminence  has  been  so  vast  a  failure ; 
judged  by  the  disintegrating  effects  of  his  career  no 
man  has  done  so  much.  He  has  been  the  great 
disturber  of  the  modern  world.  He  has  given  it 
battle-cries  and  banners — never  opiates  or  anodynes. 
With  him  the  barometer  has  always  stood  at  "  stormy." 
Long  ago,  Lord  Salisbury  hit  off  his  part  in  politics  in 
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«s   like  an   old   Dutch  weather-clock.     When  it  is 
rforeptch"'  Lord  Hartington  appears,  and  when 

Quails '-^^^^''''u"  !'  ''""  y°"  "^^y  J^^l^  0"t  for 
squalls.       Sometimes  he  has  been  on  this  side.  some. 

sabre  m   hand,  reckless  of  odds,  reckless  of  consel 
quences  bent  only  on  victory.     "  Make  no  mistake  " 

that  his  brother  had  not  taken  up  Tariff  Reform 
^nously-..Make  no  mistake.  Rupert  never  rTde" 
bu  to  conquer  or  to  fall."  It  was  a  fine  tribute  and  a 
just  one.  He  has  never  asked  for  quarter,  and  he 
has  never  g.ven  it.  .'My  terms  are  unconditional 
surrender  "—that  or  his  life. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  that 
h,s  haughty  pride  clashed  with  the  masterful  spirit  of 
Gladstone  You  cannot  have  two  Cssars  in  the 
camp,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  Cssar  or  nothing 

tlZT7 "°''  't  '"^  '^^' "°  '^'""^  ^^'^  i^ssibie  bj: 

tween   two    such    men-the    one    governed   by   the 
pnnciples  of  a  great  tradition,  rich  with  the  culture  of 
he  ages  full  of  reverence  for  the  past,  living  always 
''as  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye  "  ;  the  other  hard 
direct,  material  who  had  learned  the  lessons  of  life  on 
^r  f  °^"!^k«'-'s  bench  and  in  the  counting-house  of 
his  fathers  business  at  Milk  Street,  in  the  City  o 
hi      ".who  had  given  his  young  manhood  to  build- 
ing up  the  famous  screw  business  in  Birmingham,  and 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  those  splendid  schemes  that  made 
Birmingham  for  a  generation  the  municipal  model  of 
the  world.     Disraeli,  watching  the  new  member  ad- 
vance to  take  the  oath,  could  view  the  advent  of 
Citizen  Chamberlain,  the  terrible  Republican  mayor 
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of  Birmingham,  with  detachment  and  without  alarm, 
for  he,  too,  had  been  the  great  adventurer—  he,  too, 
had  sown  wild  Radical  oats  in  the  days  of  his  youth.' 
"At  least,"  he  said,  with  his  sardonic  smile — "at  least 
he  wears  his  eyeglass  like  a  gentleman."  And  in  that 
eyeglass  and  the  orchid  he  doubtless  saw  the  portents 
of  a  later  revelation. 

But  Gladstone  never  trusted  the  man,  or  loved  his 
message.     He  would  not  have  admitted  him  to  the 
Cabinet  of  1880  but  for  the  insistence  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  launched  out 
on  his  great  Radical  crusade  against  the  Lords,  the 
Church,  and  the  land  monopoly,  Gladstone  reminded 
him  of  the  restraints  of  Cabinet  rank.     It  was  not 
the  Irish  question  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
severance.     Mr.   Chamberlain   was  a    Home    Ruler 
before   Mr.  Gladstone.     The   conflict  was  personal; 
the  political  issue  only  served  as  the  occasion  of  a 
rupture  that  was  inevitable.     And  when  it  came  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  scene,  the  like  of  which  the 
House  has  not  witnessed  in  our  time.     "The  Prime 
Minister  calls  'black,'  and  they  say  'It  is  good,'" 
cried  Mr.  Chamberlain,  referring  to  his  late  colleagues 
and    his    old    leader.     "The    Prime    Minister   calls 
'white,'  and   they  say  'It  is  better.'     It  is  always 
the  voice  of  a  god.     Never  since  the  time  of  Herod 
has  there  been  such  slavish  adulation."     In  the  midst 
of  the  storm  that  followed  the  voice  of  Mr.  T.   P. 
O'Connor  was  heard  crying  "Judas,"  and  the  scene 
culminated  in  tumult  and  blows  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  current  of  the  world  is  diverted  by  small 
things— the  nose  of  Cleopatra  or  the  fabled  ears  of 
Jenkins— and  the  collision  between  those  imperious 
men  changed  the  course  of  history.    The  new  doctrine 
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of  social  reform,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the 
aposde.  was  checked  at   its  source,  and   Liberalism 
was  doomed  to  twenty  years  of  sterile  wanderinTh 
the  w,!d.rness  wh.le  Toryism  culminating  in  Jingolm 
ran  net  under  h.s  masterful  sway.     I  once  said  tf  mT 
Lloyd  George  that  the  reason  why  the   Limehouse 
speech  created  such  unexampled  enthusiasm  on  "he 
one  side  and  such  anger  on  the  other,  was  because 
for  the  first   ume  a  Cabinet  Minister  had   told  the 
naked  facts  about  the  land  monopoly  and  the  social 
wrongs  U  mvolved.     .-No."  came  L  swift  re"y 
not  for  the  first  time.     It  was  done  once  before 
by  Chamberlain,  and  if  he  had  not  left  the  Libera 
party^  there   would   have    been   little   for    us    to   do 

ChJl^  f  "■^'  which  history  will  make  against  Mr. 
Chamberlam  .s  not  that  he  broke  with  his  party 
but  that  he  broke  with  his  faith.  He  broke'whh 
•t  because    his  passion   for  mastery  has    been    the 

heTuld^mTk'";  °''"  f'^'''     "^  ^^'--d  tha 
he  could  make  Toryism  the  instrument  of  his  pur- 
poses     He  recreated  it.  and  gave  it  its  motive  power 
and  then  it  used  him  for  its  own  ends.     It  founJTn 

the  hands  of  Esau  to  gain  the  inheritance  The 
Toryism  of  the  Cecils,  the  Toryism  of  privilege  and 
class  ascendency,  must  always  wear  a  Radicaf  mask 

o7r"  '  ^o'  P'°P^"  ^^  '^  ^«-  unveiled,  tgoet 
to  defeat.     Once  that  mask  was  supplied  by  Disr!eH 

be"L'n'  tt-'\,Churchill.  finalf/  by  M^.^'crm- 

was  1..  .       '\'^'  f'"   °^   ^'-   Chamberlain   it 
was  most  triumphant,  because  it  was  most  sincere 
For  m  sp.te  of  all  the  .ragic  repudiations  of  himself 
he  has  always  been  a  democrat.     '•  I  boast."  he  sa  d 
long  ago.  .-a  descent  of  which  I  am  as  proud  as  any 
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baron  may  be  of  a  title  which  he  owes  to  the  smile  of 
a  kmjT.  or  to  the  favour  of  a  king's  mistress,  for  I 
claim  descent  from  one  of  the  two  thousand  ejected 
Ministers  who.  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  left  home 
and  work  and  profit  rather  than  accept  the  State- 
made  creed  which  it  was  sought  to  force  upon  them." 
He  would.  I  think,  say  the  same  to-day.     It  is  true 
that  he  has  thrown  his  triple  shield  over  the  barons 
and  the  dukes ;   but  he  has  thrown  it  over  them  with 
a  certain  haughty  scorn.     He  has  never  been  their 
flunkey.     They  have  crowded  his  platforms  and  hung 
upon   his  words;    but  his  life   has    been  aloof  from 
them,  coldly,  almost  disdainfully  aloof.     When  some 
one  asked  Beethoven  if  his  "van"  was  a  patent  of 
nobihty    the  composer  replied,  striking  his  heart  and 
his  head,  "  My  patent  of  nobility  is  here-and  here  " 
Mr    Chamberlain  would  say  the   same.     He   has  a 
pride  which  would  take  dignities  as  an  insult.     They 
would  suggest  that  he  needed  them-could  be  en- 
nobled  by  them. 

He  has  what  Lord  Morley  has  called  "a  genius 
for  friendship."     He  does  not  squander  that  friend- 
ship; he  cultivates  it  intensively.    The  circle  is  narrow, 
but  it  is  bound  together  with  hoops  of  steel.     His 
hfelong    devotion    to    his    old    Birmingham    friends, 
notably  to  Mr.  Jesse  ColHngs.  is   a  pleasant   phas^ 
of  his  character,  and  his  personal  friendships  in  politics 
have  withstood  the  test  of  the   bitterest  hostilities. 
1  here  are  few  finer  episodes  in  friendship  than  his 
loyalty  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
his   ordeal.     Dilke   had  led   the  way  in   loyalty   by 
insisting   m    ,880  that,   since  seats   in   the   Cabinet 
were  not  possible  for  both  himself  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain,  his  friend  should  have  the  preference.     When 
the  first  Dilke  trial  was  over,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went 
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3  ^°f '^?f''"'  P'**^^^  ^'*''  him  to  let  the  case  drno 

.  .nd  added.  "  There  i.  only  one  wise  cou«e  o  pursue' 

I   Take  a  tour  round  the  world  for  three  years      TK 

^1  come  back  and  resume  your  career     A n^T    J    u 

J  you  what  I  will  do.     I  Jll  resTr^y  t"a1  J  W '" 

»  been   followed   the   political   history  of  this  counr^ 

m  would  have  run  into  other  channek     I   wa   re7ectl7 

and  the  great  Radical  partnership  that  seemed  ZTa 

co„«mp,,  and  .h.  venom  of  hi,  4  orthas  Jdi: 
,*hem   l„s,onc.     '.Ah,"  he  .aid  of  Mr    Dilbn    -th 
,?"'"■  K«"feman  is  a  good  judg,=  of  Lw  "'    a  ! 
Jkven  more  cruel   was  th.  i.r  '™"""-      And 

,«.he.imeof  h    ParU:a^!fJ"?   '°   "^   Healy 
Iwhenever  il  is  desirabr.l  .^       ^"^  ""'""^  ">« 

^o  any  ma!,!!;;  :i''j::;''';:f«r"'''^ 

Bentleman  always  pfes^hillif  .  ""  '"''  '""'"' 
Even  so  -cmd./ anV^^et  ra  m^ rSwi' ' 
3annerma„  did  no.  escape  his  shaf^  .^?f  v  "^  '" 
«  a  statesman,  he  might  a.  least  tni  ,n  h  ""I"' 

They  wereUrTdi  tV:^',;  "^^-i,'  '-^hter. 
has  always  had  himself  a  „M  k;.  .  '^^  Chamberlain 

He  can  preserve  a  snin-  -  ^"^  ""''"  ™"^'"'- 

^  that  of  DSiWhe^h '''"''•"''!  """^  '"'-"« 
Africa  he  remained  fr^ont  "S'ln™""  '"""■ 
pnvacy.  The  world  said  that  he  hi  f  "7"8^' 
-  card,  and  that  his  day  '::: at'-'r^rL^ 
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from  the  blue  came  the  bolt  of  Protection,  and  the 
whole  political  sky  was  changed  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.     "You  may  burn  all   your   leaflets  and 

he'rh-';  t'k^  ^\.\l^'-  ^''^'''  G'^^«^°"e.  then 
the  Chief  Liberal  Whip.     "  I  am  going  to  start  vou 

on  a  new  trail."    The  same  self-contrd  and  deta'ch" 
ment  marked   him  during  all   the  tremendous  time 
of  the  Boer  war.     Mr.  William  Watson  has  told  me 
how  in  the  blackest  days  of  the  struggle  he  went  o^e 
T^r'r  Tut  '^^^'^^S-room  of  the   Devonshire 
Club,  ,A  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member      In 
a  corn  .-  seat  smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  a  book,  sat 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  indifferent  to  all  around  him. 
Mr.  Watson  left,  and  went  to  dinner.      Re-enteri^e 
ater  he  found   Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  sam    ^ 
til  smoking,  still  reading.     Returning  to   the^lub 
iate   at   night   from   an  engagement,  he  entered  the 
smoking-room.       The    figure    in    the    corner    seat 
was^  unmoved,    still  smoking,   still   absorbed   in   his 

It  is  the  stillness  of  a  man  who  never  doubts  him- 
self,  takes  his  own  reading  of  the  public  pulse  and 
hen  acts  with  a  swiftness  and  momentum  that  blind 
the  reason      H.s   view   of  the  public   is   of  a   mob 
charged  with  electricity;  waiting  for  a  man  to  fuse  it 
and  direct  the  lightnings.     The  one  fatal  defect  in  a 
leader   IS  indecision.     To  hesitate  is  to  be  lost^to 
doubt  IS  to  fail.     Mr.  Balfour,  lost  in  the  perplexities 
of  his  incalculable  world,  seeing  all  sides,  d^ubtfng  a, 
things,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  action,  stands  at  the 
helm  nerveless  and  abstracted,  involved  in  a  debate 
that  has  no  end.     Mr.  Chamberlain  leaps  to  the  wh^el 

times  to  reach  the  Happy  Isles,  sometimes  to  find  the 
gulfs  have  washed   him   down.     His   philosophy    is 
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a  personaHty  and  they  w^H  'i  bo^h '' "  '  ^'^^^^^^ 
argument.  "What  I  havl  said  ^"'  -^  '""'  '^^^ 
contradict  myself?  Ve^  we,!  1  T  '^'^  ^«  ^ 
f^^f'  I  give  no  explanSon!  ^"  '  contradict  my. 
have  no  yesterdays  car^^^^^^^^  ^P°'og'es.     I 

slave  to  other  men's  theories  ofto^''"'     '  '""  "°^  ^ 

Jt  has  always  been  so      i.       ""^  °^"  P^^^" 
was  Mayor  of  Birmingham  he  tofdff  •'  TV^^^"  '^^ 
theory  of  action.     "  Qn  ever!  '^"^  °^  '"'"e  his 

he   said.    ..there   are    twelve     °'""''".'"  °^ '^'«^^n.'' 
"meetings  having  gfveVnr  In  T    ^^°   ^°   ^°    ^he 
prepared  to  Jept  some  one  t 'V^'  ^"'^J^^^'  -"d 
haying  made  up  L  mTd  Xt  he  mea"'.  .?!!'  ^°- 
I  always  make  it  my  busings  to  ht"' '^^"  ^"^^^^e- 
that  illuminating  story  To  '   ^     ■     ''  °"^'"    '  ^^^^ 
hostess.     ..That;«,;n7       •       '^'^^'"^"ished   political 
^  have  Just  sLn  onVoTtrs^  ^'  "f"  ^^^  -^'  " " 
University,  and  he   tells  m.'T  °L^^^  ^--ngham 
canie  to  the  last  meeS^^  Z      ■.  ^"   Chamberlain 
the  conclusion  thaT  whaf  w.     ''''^'.  '^  ^"^^  ^^'"e  to 
The  Senate  looked  up    n  ..'''"  I ''  "  ^'^"^  ^°^er.' 
want  is  a  chair  for  this^nd  f  °k'    ?'"'     '  ^^^^  -e 
.^«   -ant  is  a  Sie^a Iwe^  '  f '7  I'/ ''^'''     '  ^^^^ 
'-"Placably,  .and  in  ordeTtoJ!       ^''■'   ^'^-"^herlain 
P  an  here.'     And  he  drew  from  1^  ''T  ^  ^""^  ^°'  ^ 
his  proposed  tower     '  aL  ■  ^J"'!  P°"^^^  a  sketch  of 
found  ourselves  outside  an  hour  f.f  ""l  ''"^°''™^"^'  ' -- 
the  erection  of  a  tower  whi.h  ^^'",^'.>^'"g  agreed  to 
cost  of  money  we  hadn't  go    andlhl  h\"^"^'  ^'  ^^^ 
we  needed  for  other  thines"'    rr         '^  '^  ^^  ^^^  Sot 
you  will   ee  that  tower  to^  Jefe '"  ^'^"^'"^h^- 
of  an  1  on  will.  ^    ^^^  endunng  monument 

™^pri..ofwi,U„d,hi.3con,of.e„havcb.en 
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the  source  of  h.s  power,  but  they  are  the  key  also  to 

t.ons  of  other  men  and  other  forces.  He  believed  he 
codd  throw  Gladstone  and  carry  the  LiS  Pa^y' 
with  h,m.  He  broke  the  party,  it  is  true,  broke  it  for 
twenty  years  but  it  re^merged  with  his  policy  trium- 
phant and  with  him  as  its  chief  and  bitt^  f^  He 
believed,  as  the  famous  interview  with  Campbell! 
bannerman  showed,  that  he  could  ••  bluff"  the  Boers, 
and  agam  he  miscalculated  the  forces  against  him  and 

t"e  mem  Tk  "^  '^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  -"'^  -ze  out 
a  new  cry.  He  misjudged  the  intelligence  of  his 
countiymen  and  met  his  Waterloo.  All  the  journey 
IS  marked  by  the  mighty  debris  of  pride.  ^ 

There  is  no  story  of  our  time  so  full  of  significance 
-a  story  of  broken  purposes,  of  great  powers  diverted 
from    heir  true  end.  of  a  tyrannic  >^11  at  war  ^^^ 

to  tWnkTr '  •"•  K  ''  "  ^  '^'^  '^^  ^--     One  ifk  s 
Treat  citilr  I"  '^""^  '"'^'  ^'^'  "^^"  ^^  --  ^he 
clear,  undazzled  eye  saw  the  vision  of  a  new  and 
juster  England  and  he  set  out  to  cleave  his  way  to  it 
The  vision  faded-the  way  was  lost.     But  it  is  by  the 
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LORD   KITCHENER 

Lord  Kitchener.  No  stranger  contrast  of  personality 
could  be  conceived  than  that  furnished  by^these  two 
famous  men-the  one  shaking  hands  with  everybody. 

mldr"  ""u  ^^^'•y^^^y-  'he  other  stiff,  silent,  for^ 
midable.  He  came  mto  the  room  like  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  searching,  implacable.  His  face  wore 
the  burnished  livery  of  the  Indian  sun.  his  eyes 
beneath  the  straight,  heavy  eyebrows  r^ved  with 
cold,   slow   scrutiny  over  the   crowd   of  fashionable 

for^L      n''^''^   '^t  *^^"""""g  ^"d  '"-de  way 
tor   hm.     One   eager  lady  stepped   forward.     "Oh 

Shene"'-''L'TT  ?'/'^^'^-g  ^^-^^  -th  Lord 
is^itchener  ?       He  looked  down  upon  her  from   his 

great  he^ht  in  stony  silence,  shook  hands,  and  passed 

on      A  distinguished  novelist  barred  the  way.     ''  Mav 

I  have  the  pleasure  ?     I  am  So  and  So."  mentioning 

a  name  as  familiar  as  Lord  Kitchener's  own.     The 

soldierlooked  at  him  as  though  he  had  never  heard 

;L::d'on'.  '"""• "°'  ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^-^'  -<^  ^g- 

If.  as  Emerson  says,  manners  are  invented  to  keen 
fools  at  a  dis^nce.  Lord  Kitchener  is  in  a  class  o(  good 
manners  by  himself;  but  he  is  not  a  cheerful  figure 
ma  drawing-room.  A  pillar  of  ice  could  not  lower 
the  temperature  more  completely.  At  his  coming  the 
:dle  chatter  IS  silenced  as  the  birds  are  silenced  af  the 
oncoming  of  a  storm.     Tried  by  the  test  of  O'Connell 
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he  might  on  a  superficial  survey  be  taken  as  the 
most  representative  Englishman  of  his  time-for 
though  he  was  born  not  far  from  O'Connell's  own 
birthpace  he  IS  entirely  English  by  race  and  upbring- 
ing.     "The  Englishman,"  said  O'Connell.  "has  all 

warmth.        There  are   those   who   insist   that   Lord 
Kitchener  has  his  moments  of  warmth  and  laughter 
and  one  person  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  good 
s  ones  about   him.      They   are  the   most   mirthless 
stories    I    have    seen.      The    nearest    approach    to 
humour  in  them  was  his  reply  to  a  request  to  talk 
on    the    f".l£phone    to  a    notoriously   hard-swearin? 
general  in   South   Africa-"  I   will  not  talk  to  him 
on  the   telephone ;  he  would  fuse  the   wire  "      It  is 
not  much  on  which  to  build  a  reputation  for  gaiety. 
His  gift  of  silence  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
power  over  the  crowd.     Lord  Roberts  was  popular 
until  he  began  to  preach,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
was  taken  seriously  as  a  sailor  until  he  took  himself 
serious  y  as  a  prophet.     The  public  forgives  loquacity 
in  a  politician ;  but  it  likes  its  men  of  action  to  talk  in 
monosyllables.     It  believes  that  stillness  is  the  mark 
of  strength      "There."  said  Quincy  Adams,  pointing 
to  a  bust  of  Washington-"  There  was  a  fool  who 
made  a  great  reputation  by  keeping  his  mouth  shut." 
It  was  a  hbe  on  a  great  man ;  but  a  just  tribute  to  the 
vir  ues  of  silence.     Skilfully  used,  silence  will  make 
dullness  Itself  seem   learned.     Irving  had   that  gift 
in  a  marked  degree.     When  the  conversation  travelled 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  knowledge  he  fell  into 
an  eloquent  silence,  which  seemed  charged  with  the 
most  shattering  criticisms  that   he  left  chivalrously 
unspoken.     Lord  Kitchener's  silence  is  not  designed 
for  effect:  it  springs  from  a  solitary  and  self-reliant 
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r^e  "tf  if ''".  ''!!^'  '^J''^'^  °''  ^PP'^"«^'  fi^'-d  only 
on  the  task  m  hand.     He  offers  neither  explanations 
nor  defences      What  he  has  done  h.  has  done      If 
you  hke  U.  well ;  if  you  don't  like  it.  that  is  your  affai 
He  would  thmk  as  little  of  placating  pubhc  opin^n 
as  Conolanus  thought  of  flattering  the  mob.     EvenTf 
he  IS  found  out  he  does  not  trouble.     When  on  resign- 
mg  h.s  command  m  India  he  made  a  farewell  speech 
It  was  discovered   that  it  was  a  flagrant  plagfarlsm 
of  the  farewell  speech  delivered  fourVrsbed'^ 

.ndl  lT"'  i'^'^^  '°  ^"''  '^^  "^^  circumstances 
the  vTelt/"  ^^.^„^^-"ng;.  He  had.  no  doubt,  been 
the  victim  of  an  Idle  underling,  who  thought  he  could 
not  improve  on  Lord  Curzon's  prose  style%nd  forgot, 
as  D.srael,  once  forgot  in  similar  circumstances,  tha 
men  have  memories.  Lord  Kitchener  neither  apolo- 
gisednor  explained.     And  no  one  thought  the  wo  se 

of  hr*  \"?  "°'  r^  '^^'  '^^y  ^''^  "°'  'hink  better 
sleec?  fro^  ^^"";,^°'^7  -^°  took  the  idle  rubbish  of 
speech  from  any  heap  that  was  handy. 

He  lives  in  deeds,  not  words.     No  one  of  his  time 

an'voneTv ''  '°  ""'^  ^"'  ^°"^  ^  --^-  ^oX^ 
relLn.  t"  ""^'   ^^'^^   ^°   ^^^   ^"^^  «<>   entire   a 

of  he  arts  of  advertisement.  It  cannot  even  be  said 
that  he  owes  his  success  to  an  electric  personality  or  to 
an  indisputable  genius.  It  is  true  that  his  presence 
gives  the   sense   of  security  and  power.     There  is 

KSr  T  r"""'^'"^  ""^  '^^  ^"^''ty  °f  General 
Kl^ber.  of  whom  it  was  said  that  it  made  men  brave 

to   ook  at  him,     1/  he  does  not  make  you  feel  brave 

at  least  he  makes  you  feel  strong.     But  he  has  not 

the  magic  that  Napoleon  exercised  over  the  minds  of 

men,  nor  the  apocalyptic  fervour  with  which  Cromwell 

fired  them,  nor  the  swift  instinct  by  which  Charles 
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XII  assured  them  of  victory.     His  mind  is  slow  and 
ponderous;   but    it    moves  with   the   mass  and   the 
certamty  of  the  Nasmyth  hammer.     Perhaps  the  man 
o    genius  would  crack  the  nut  without  the  hammer. 
But  at  all  events  Kitchener  does  crack  the  nut.     He 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Wellington  or  Grant  more 
than  to  the  school  of  Napoleon  or  Lee.     He  will 
fight  It  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."     He 
has  the  patience  of  Torres  Vedras  rather  than  the 
swift  inspiration  of  Austerlitz.     His  merit,  in  short,  is 
for  organisation  rather  than  for  battle.     He  is  not  a 
great  warrior,  but,  like  Carnot  or  Moltke.  a  great 
oi^amser  of  victory.     Both  in  Egypt  and  in  South 
Africa  his  record  was  that  of  the  engineer,  slowly 
sapping  and  mining  the  fastnesses  of  the  enemy,  here 
buildmg   a    railway  to   penetrate   the   desert,    there 
carrying  out  a  vast  scheme  of  block-houses  to  round 

con,nr.'Tu'"u'"^  °"'y  ^^^'^  ^^'  ^<=h«'"«  were 
complete  and  the  hour  had  struck.     It  is  not  by  his 

Ne  r  o  ^'  ""■"  '"^'  ^'^^  ^^"k  ^'"^"g  commanders, 
exlirnf  h'^r^';.  "°''  ^'^^'^-^^S  was  a  military 
explou  of  high  quality.  It  is  as  the  business  man  of 
war-cold,  calculating,  merciless,  moving  without  pity 
or  passion  to  his  goal-that  he  will  have  an  enduring 
place  in  history.  *uuring 

Some  men  say  that  he  is  cruel.  But  he  is  only 
cruel  in  the  sense  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  cruel  game 
which  has  no  place  for  the  humanities.     You  cfnnot 

men  'h^Zv^  '''"^  ^r'"''  ^^""  ^^^  ^o  out  to  kill 
w  ..  D  ^,^''"  '"  ^^""^  ^'^^^''^  "Three  R's  of 
War  -RutWess,  Relentless,  Remorseless.  Roberts- 
failure  after  Paardeberg  was  due  to  his  horror  at  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  his  determination  to  wait  for 
surrender  rather  than  shed  more  blood.  Kitchener  has 
no  such  qualms,  and  there  have  been  many  incidents 
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which   show  nis   indifference    io  sacrifice  when  he 
thinks  the  sacrifice  necessary.     His  message  to  poor 
Hannay  at  Paardeberg  is  a  case  in  point     h  had^he 
same  quahty  of  ruthlessness  that  Stonev^all  Jackson 
displayed  when  one  of  his  officers  p;intea  out  that 
a  certam  mstruction  meant  the  total  annihilation  of 
his  men.  and  he  replied.  "Colonel.  I  always  make  it 
a  rule  to  attend  to  my  wounded  and  bury  my  dead. 
You  have  heard  the  instruction.     Go!  "     With  Grant 
at    the   Bloody  Angle    he   would   have    lit   another 
cigar  and  poured  more  men  into  that  pit  of  carnage. 
If  he  could  not  have  beaten  Lee  by  generalship  he 
would  have  beaten  him.  as  Grant  beat  him,  by  sheer 
destruction  of  life.     He  is  not  cruel,  but  he  is  without 
compassion.     He  keeps  his  eye  on  the  end.  and  steels 
his  heart  against  the  tugs  of  pity.     To  him  soldiering 
IS  not  a  profession  ;  it  is  a  religion.     Solitary,  without 

himself  the  hair  shirt,  not  of  the  mystic  but  of  the 
martinet.  And  he  insists  on  the  same  hard  regimen 
for  others.  He  would  have  no  married  officers  with 
him  m  the  Soudan,  nor  would  he  allow  his  staff  to  go 
Q  u  Ar  °'*  '^^  dissipations  of  the  season.  So  in 
South  Africa,  he  refused  to  let  any  of  his  officers  be 
joined  by  their  wives  in  Pretoria.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  be  a  soldier.?    What  have  you  to  do  with  wife  or 

werh  c    u    S^.  "°    tenderness    for   the   tainted 

wethers  of  the  flock.  If  a  man  falls  ill  once,  he  is 
suspect ;  twice,  he  is  condemned.  He  is  told  that 
someone  has  sunstroke.  "  Sunstroke !  What  the  devil 
does  he  mean  by  having  sunstroke  ? "  He  is  a  harsh 
taskmaster ;  but  he  is  obeyed.  "  How  long  will  this 
take  you.?"  he  asks  one  to  whom  he  has  given  a 
military  operation.  "  Twelve  days."  '<  You  must  do 
»t  m  SIX.       It  ,s  done  in  five.     The  blots  on  his  name 
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are  the  blots  of  a  merciless  purpose.  He  burned  the 
farms  of  the  Boers  a..d  poured  the  women  and 
children  into  the  deadly  concentration  camps.  He 
desecrated  the  grave  of  the  Mahdi  and  threw  the 
head  of  the  "prophet"  into  the  river  lest  his  grave 
should  become  a  shrine  and  the  seed  of  future  rebellion. 
It  is  the  iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove. 

His  probity  is  splendid.     No  army  ever  had  such 
a  cleansing  fire.     Corruption,  jobbery,  intrigue   flee 
before  him.     While  he  was  in  South  Africa  the  con- 
tractor was  held  in  an  iron  grasp.     It  was  only  when 
he  left  for  India  that  the  infamous  tale  of  plunder, 
exposed  by  the  War  Stores  Commission,  began.     Iii 
India  he  found  the  Army  overrun  u'ith  the  friends  of 
the  friends  of  some  powerful  personage— not  infre- 
quently a  lady.     He  swept  the  stables  clean.     It  used 
to  be  said  that  the  home-coming  ships  were  filled  with 
the  rubbish  that  he  had  ruthlessly  discarded.     He  has 
only  one  test  for  men.     It  is  no  use  pointing  out  that 
the  candidate  is  good  at  polo,  that  his  uncle  is  the 
Duke  of  Blankshire,  and  that  he  was  at  Eton.     His 
test  is  Napoleon's— " What  has  he  done.?"     If  he 
doesn't  answer  that  successfully  he  has  no  use  for  him, 
even  though  he  were  his  own  brother.     His  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest  has  made  him  the  most  econo- 
mical general  of  his  time.     After  his  conquest  of  the 
Soudan,  Lord  Salisbury  said  of  him  that  he  was  the 
only  general  who  had  fought  a  campaign  for  less— 
/30o,ooo  less— than  he  promised  to  fight  it  for.     And 
Lord  Cromer  declared  that  if  he  had  not  been  one  of 
the  first  generals  of  the  world  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  first  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 

He  has  never  exploited  himself,  never  appealed 
to  the  mob,  or  uttered  a  word  that  bore  on  politics. 
When  he  returned  from  India,  after  his  tour  of  the 
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world,  the  Tory  Press  hailed  him  as  the  deliverer. 
He  was  to  be  the  scourge  of  a  miserable  Government. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  disappointment.    He  came 
silent,  enigmatic,  and  so  remained.     He  is  not  the 
man  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  parties.     But  within 
his  own  sphere  his  will  is  iron.     On  that  will  he  broke 
Lord  Curzon.     There  have  been  few  personal  con- 
flicts  in    our   time    so   dramatic    as   that    in    which 
the  masterful  purpose  of  Kitchener  and  the  pride  of 
Curzon  came  to  grips   before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Lord  Midleton.     On  the  issue  itself  I  still  think  that 
Lord  Curzon  was  right.     No  doubt  the  dual  control 
of  the  Indian  Army  was  mischievous— no  doubt  the 
military  adviser  on  the  Viceroy's  Council  had  steadily 
encroached  on  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.    But  Lord  Curzon  stood  for  the  civil  control  of 
the  Army,  and  was  fundamentally  right.     Rarely  has 
a  timid  judge  been  called  upon  to  decide  between  such 
foes.     Lord  Midleton's  mind  swayed  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  one  or 
the  resignation   of  the  other.     Finally,  he   decided 
for  the  soldier.     Lord  Curzon   resigned,  and   came 
back  with  the  bitterness,  not  of  having  been  beaten 
by  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  but  of  having  been 
sentenced  by  such  a  judge.     "  God  may  forgive  him," 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  but  I  never  will." 

Not  less  significant  of  the  man  was  that  memorable 
scene  at  Fashoda,  when  he  met  Major  Marchand,  and 
war  between  England  and  France  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Marchand  has  recorded  the  dialogue— one 
of  the  great  dialogues  of  history,  so  polite,  so  diplo- 
matic, so  fraught  with  immense  consequences.  The 
French  flag  floated  over  the  fort ;  but  the  Egyptian 
flag  must  fly  in  its  place.  So  said  the  Sirdar.  The 
Major  was  firm ;  the  Sirdar  firm  also.     Beneath  the 
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politeneM  was  the  clash  of  two  nations.  The  con- 
versation  ended  with  a  whisky  and  soda— and  the 
Egyptian  flag  floats  over  the  fort  of  Fashoda. 

Egypt,   that   land  of  mysteries  over  which   the 
Sphinx  looks  out  with  inscrutable  and   immemorial 
calm.  IS  the  proper  home  of  this  silent,  sphinx-like 
man.     It  was  there  that  he  got  his  foot  on  the  ladder. 
He  eft  Palestine,  where  he  had  been  working  for  the 
Exploration  Fund,  and  offered  himself  for  the  new 
Egyptian  cavalry.     It  is  one  of  the  litUe  ironies  of 
history  that  he  was  nearly  rejected  because  he  rode 
so  badly.     But  for  a  complacent  examiner  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  backwater  of  the  Engineers, 
waiting  for  a  pension  and  a  green  old  age.     It  is  a 
comment  on  the  futility  of  little  tests.     And  it  is  in 
Egypt  that  his  most  enduring  work  has  been  done. 
He  found  the  Egyptian  troops  "splendid  soldiers  if 
only  they  would  not  run  away."     He  taught  them  not 
to  run  away.     With  them  he  won  back  the  Soudan 
ar.     wrought  peace  and  the  railway  into  the  desert. 
Aux'  now,  a  soldier  no  more,  he  rules  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  awaits  his  next  task.     Let  us  hope  it 
will  not  be  a  task  involving  the  shedding  of  blood, 
but  his  much  more  proper  task  of  reorganising  the 
Army  at  home  as  he  reorganised  the  Army  in  India. 
When  he  has  done  that— and  no  work  is  more  urgent 
—he  will  be  able  to  pass  from  the  stage  to  his  Canter- 
bury  home  and   his   blue  and   white  china,  leaving 
behind  him  a  tradition  of  duty  and  of  faithfulness  not 
easily  paralleled. 
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to  convey  the  poverty  of  our  time.     "  Now  there 

l-or  example?  he  said  with  a  note  of  confident 
chalenge  ''Speak  low."  I  said,  -'for  my  examl 
]^/os.hy  „     He   turned   in    the   directbn    I 

indicated,  and  amid  the  chattering  company  assembled 
in  the  studio  his  eye  rested  on  the  figure  of  a  man 
advanced  in  years.     He  stood  with  the%tiff  predion 
and  squared  shoulders  of  the  soldier,  but  the  held 
with  the  great  brow,  the  wide-set  eye    beaming  whh 
jntelhgence    and    benevolence,   and    the   paXlui 
beard    proclaimed  the  philosopher.     He  w^.s  ^Ikfng 
with  the  nervous  rapidity  of  a  mind  too  swift  for    hf 
slow  medium  of  words,  and  as  he  talked  he  stirred 
unceasingly  the  cup  of  tea  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
but  seemed   never  to  taste.     "Prince  Kropotkin?" 
saidmyfnend.    ..Yes."    "  But  do  you  really  thbkso.^" 
Yes.  really.     Seen  m  all  their  aspects,  the  person- 
alty and  career  of  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin  Appear 

world  hf  r/t'"  ''?'''''''  ^^^'^-     '"  ^  P"-'tive 

lefvL^hJl  K.  .^""%^f  ^-^  -  legend,  an  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning  of  despotism,  or  a  Prometheus 
chained  to  the  Caucasus  for  bringing  the  lamp  of 
liberty  to  earth.  Poets  would  have  made  out  of  his 
exploits  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  the  imagination 
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of  children  would   have   been   fired  by  the  tale  of 
his  perils  and  his  escapes.     There  is  a  spaciousness 
and  simplicity  about  the  drama  of  this  man  that  have 
no  parallel  in  our  day.     As  he  stands  there  stirring 
his  tea,  the  perfect  picture  of  an  amiable  professor 
engaged  in  a  little  relaxation,  one  seems  to  catch  a 
vision  of  all  the  vastness  and  tragedy  of  Russia — a 
vision,  too,  of  the  greatness  of  the  soul  of  man.     I  see 
him  a  child  in  the  old  Moscow  home  of  his  father, 
an  offspring  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  more  ancient  and 
more  noble  than  the  Romanoffs.     It  is  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  night  before  the  awakening  of  Russia. 
The   hand   of  the  terrible   Nicholas   I    is  over   the 
land  ;  the  people  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  serfdom. 
The  wondering  child  touches  life  at  its  two  extremes. 
At  one,  as  a  royal  page-boy  of  eight,  he  follows  in 
the  train  of  the  mighty  Nicholas  himself  and  falls 
asleep  in   the  lap  of  the  future  empress.     At  the 
other,  the  horrors  of  serfdom   scorch   his   sensitive 
soul.     One  day  his  father  falls  into  a  rage  with  the 
slaves  of   the  household.     His   anger   concentrates 
on  poor  Makdr,  the  piano-tuner  and  sub-butler.     He 
takes  his  seat  at  the  table  and  writes  a  note :  "  Take 
Makdr  with  this  note  to  the  police  station,  and  let 
a  hundred   lashes  with  the  birch   rod   be   given   to 
him."     Terror  falls  on  the  child.     He  is  suffocated 
with  tears,  and  later  in  the  day  in  a  dark  passage 
he  awaits   the  return   of    Makir,   who  comes   with 
pale,  distorted  face.     The  child  tries  to  kiss  his  hand, 
but  Makdr  tears  it  away  and  says,  "  Let  me  alone ; 
you,  too,  when  you  are  grown  up,  will  you  not  be 
just  the  same  ?  "     "  No,  no,  never,"  cries  the  child. 

The  scene  changes.  The  night  of  Nicholas  has 
passed  away,  but  the  pale  dawn  which  had  come 
with  the  abolition  of  serfdom   has   been   swallowed 
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up  in   reaction,  and  Russia  is  under  the  heel  of  a 
pohce  tyranny.     Thousands  of  innocent  people  are 
hanged ;  tens  of  thousands  disappear  in  the  prisons 
or  go  to  a  living  tomb  in  Siberia.     A  pall  of  fear 
hangs  over  all  the  land.     But  beneath   the  surface 
Russia  IS  awakening.     Hang  and  exile  as  they  may. 
the   Trepoffs  and   Shuvaloffs.   the   police  tyrants  to 
whom  Alexander  II  has  surrendered  the  government 
of  the  country,  cannot  suppress  the  mysterious  move- 
ment that  IS  flooding  Russia  with  the  literature  of 
liberty  and  revolt.     Through  this  underworld  of  un- 
rest  there  moves  the  phantom  figure  of  a  wonderful 
workman  clad  in  sheepskin— Borodin  his  name.     If 
only  we  could   lay  Borodin   by  the   heels,  say  the 
police,  we   should   crush   the   head  rt   the   viwr  of 
revolt-Borodin   and   his  colleagues.   Tschaykowsky 
and  Stepmak.     But  Borodin  is  elusive  as  a  shadow. 
Ihe  faithful  weavers  and  artisans  among  whom  he 
moves  will  not  betray  him.     They  are  arrested  by 
the   score,    by   the   hundred;    they  are   imprisoned, 
they  are  hanged.     But  they  will  not  yield  the  secret 

It  IS  a  spring  evening  in    1874.     All  scientific 
bt.    Petersburg    is   assembled    at   the   Geographical 
Society  to  hear  the  famous  savant.  Prince  Kropotkin 
reveal  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  Finland,  which 
overthrow  all  the  old  theories  as  to  the  diluvial  period 
in  Russia      The  fame  of  the  scholar  is  established. 
He  has  that  vast  range  of  mind  that  takes  all  know- 
ledge  for  its  empire.     Mathematician  and  geologist 
artist  and  author-he  wrote  novels  at  twelve  years 
ot  age— musician  and  philosopher,  familiar  with  twenty 
languages   and   talking   easily   in   seven,   he  has  at 
thirty  become  one  of  the  intellectual  glories  of  Russia. 
Compelled  as  one  of  the  corps  of  pages-with  whom 
he    had  served  in    the  suite  of  Alexander  II— to 
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enter  the  army,  he  had  chosen  Siberia  as  his  field 
of  action,  and  there  through  five  years  he  had  made 
himself  known  by  his  schemes  of  reform,  his  travels 
on  the  Amur,  and  his  laborious  researches,  which  had 
enabled  him  to  upset  all  the  old  conceptions  of  the 
geography  of  Asia  and   the  theories  of  Humboldt. 
To-night   his   triumph   is  complete.     It  is  admitted 
frankly  in  a  speech  by  Barbot-de-Marney,  the  first 
of  Russian  geologists,  and   Kropotkin  is  nominated 
forthwith  as   President  of  the  Physical   Geography 
section.     He  leaves  in  a  cab,  and  as  he  passes  down 
the  great  Perspective  of  Ndvsky  another  cab  passes 
him.     A  weaver  leans  from  it  and  hails  him—"  Mr. 
Borodin."    The  two  cabs  are  stopped.     From  behind 
the  weaver  a  detective  leaps  from  the  second  cab— 
"Mr.    Borodin,   Prince    Kropotkin,    I    arrest    you." 
Policemen  spring  up  at  the  detective's  signal.     Re- 
sistance is  useless,  and  Kropotkin  is  taken  back  in 
custody.     Judas  follows  behind  in  the  second  cab. 

Two  years  have  passed— two  years  of  life  in  a 
solitary  cell  in  that  grim  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul 
whose  annals  are  the  annals  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Russia's  noblest  and  best,  patriots  and  poets  buried 
ahve,  condemned  to  slow  death,  driven   to  insanity 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  dark  dungeons.     Two  years 
and  still  Kropotkin  awaits  the  trial  that  never  comes 
—two  years   in   which   the  only  human   intercourse 
he  has  had  has  been  by  a  code  of  tappings  which 
he  has  established,  at  the  end  of  many  months  of 
deathlike  silence,  with  prisoners  in  the  adjoining  cells. 
He  has  preserved  his  health  by  walking  five  miles 
a  day  in  his  cell— a  thousand  times  from  comer  to 
corner— and  by  gymnastics  with  his  stool.     He  has 
preserved  his  reason  because,  through  the  efforts  of 
his  much-loved  brother  Alexander,  he  has  been  allowed 
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writing  materials,  and  has  completed  his  monumentol 
work  on  the  glacial  hypothesis.     But  he  has  forgotten 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  for  he  is  not  permitted 
to  smg,  and  has  soon  lost  even  the  desire  to  preserve 
that  contact  with  his  old  self.     And  now,  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  he  has  fallen  ill,  and  is  sent  to  the  hospital 
of  the  military  prison.    Here  in  the  afternoon  he  is 
permitted  to  walk  in  the  courtyard  with  armed  warders 
for  companions,  and  here  one  day  takes  place  that 
wonderful  escape,  the  manner  of  which  he  himself  had 
planned  and  had  communicated  to  his  friends  outside— 
the  gate  open  to  let  in  the  wood  carriers,  Kropotkin 
walking  to  and  fro.  hat  in   hand,  as  a  signal  that 
he  IS  ready,  the  stranger  talking  to  the  warder  at 
the  gate,  the  sound  of  a  violin  from  a  neighbouring 
house  playing  Schubert's  "Serenade"  that  gathers 
speed  as  the  crisis  comes,  until  it  seems  to  shriek 
"Run !  run  I  "-the  dash  for  the  gate,  the  leap  into 
the  carriage  that  sweeps  up  at  the  critical  moment, 
the  gallop  through  the  streets,  the  daring  dinner  in 
a  fashionable  restaurant  while  the  police  are  searching 
every  hiding-place  in  St.  Petersburg,  the   borrowed 
passport,  the  flight  across   Finland  to  Sweden,  the 
Union  Jack.  and-England.     There  is  no  tale  like 
It  outside   Dumas.     It  furnishes  the   most  thrilling 
passage  in  the  greatest  autobiography  of  our  time. 

Throughout  his  career  two  dominant  passions  have 
possessed  this  remarkable  man— the  passion  for  intel- 
lectual conquest  and  the  passion  for  human  liberty. 
Ultimately,  perhaps,  they  spring  from  one  root,  that 
love  of  mankind  which  warms  you  like  sunshine  in 
his  presence.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  one  of 
William  Morris,  who  had  the  same  radiant,  all- 
embracing  manner,  and  who,  like  Kropotkin,  was  very 
much   more  of  an  Anarchist  than  a  Socialist.      I 
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mention  the  two  facts  because  they  seem  to  have 
some  relevance  to  each  other.  The  Sociah'st  sees  man 
in  the  abstract  and  society  as  an  organism  controlled 
by  law,  and  the  contemplation  appeals  to  his  intellect 
but  leaves  his  humanity  cold.  The  Anarchist,  who 
IS  the  Individualist  carried  to  the  logical  extreme,  sees 
man  in  the  concrete,  and  his  heart  warms  to  one  whom 
he  can  touch  and  hear  and  see.  He  is  concerned,  in 
a  word,  about  a  man ;  the  Socialist  is  concerned  about 
a  system. 

It  is  out  of  his  scientific  thinking  that  his  political 
thought  emerges.     In  that  memorable  book,  Muiua/ 
^d,  he  combated   the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  as  a  doctrine  that  Nature  is  red  in 
tooth  and  claw,  and  that  all  evolution  is  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  for  existence,  of  competition,  of  the 
Hobbesian  war  of  each  against  all."     Against  this 
hideous  doctrine  he  sets  up  the  theory  that  evolu- 
tion is  the  product  of  mutual  aid.  of  co-operation,  of 
social  effort      "The  fittest."  he  says,  "are  thus  the 
niost  sociable  animals,  and  sociability  appears  as  the 
chief  factor  of  evolution,  both  directly  by  securing  the 
well-being  of  the  species  while  diminishing  the  waste 
of  energy,  and  indirectly  by  favouring  the  growth  of 
intelligence. 

And  from  this  social  motive  that  moves  all  things 
forwards  he  deduces  the  gospel  of  individual  liberty 
that,  allowed  free  play,  makes  for  that  collective  im- 
pulse. "  We  have  more  tears  than  our  own  suffering 
claims  ;  more  capacity  for  joy  than  our  own  existence 
can  justify.  The  solitary  being  is  wretched,  restless, 
because  he  cannot  share  his  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
otfiers.  When  we  feel  some  great  pleasure,  we  wish 
to  let  others  know  that  we  exist ;  we  feel,  we  love,  we 
live,  we  struggle,  we  fight It  is  the  overflowing 
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life  which  seeks  to  spread.  .  .  .  Power  to  act  is  duty 
to  act.  The  moral  obligation,  thus  stripped  of  all 
mystjcism,  is  reduced  to  the  conception  :  the  condition 
of  the  maintenance  of  life  is  its  expansion.  The  plant 
cannot  prevent  itself  from  flowering.  Sometimes  to 
flower  means  to  die.  Never  mind,  the  sap  mounts  all 
the  same  It  is  the  same  with  the  human  being  when 
he  ,s  full  of  force  and  energy.  He  expands  his  life. 
He  gives  without  calculation,  otherwise  he  could  not 
live.  If  he  must  die,  like  the  flower  when  it  blooms, 
never  mind,  the  sap  rises  if  sap  there  be." 

And  so  he  arrives  at  his  morality,  which  issues  no 
commands,  which  will   "refuse  to  model  individuals 
according  to  an  abstract  idea,  as   it  will  refuse  to 
mutilate  them    by  religion,  law.  or  government.     It 
will  leave  to  the  individual  full  and  perfect  liberty  " 
This  morality  leads  to  his  conception  of  a  society  in 
which  there  is  no  restraint,  in  which  is  neither  cap- 
italism  nor  government,  and  in  which  each  will  have 
complete  liberty  of  initiative  and  action  for  satisfying 
by  free   groups    and   federations,   the  varied    needi 
of  life.     It  will   be   seen  how  much  he  is  in   the 
centre  of  the  current  of  modern  thought,  how  many  of 
the  tendencies  of  to-day  have  some  of  their  sources  in 
his  teaching-the  philosophy  of  Bergson.  the  practice 
of  Syndicalism,  the  mediaevalism  of  the  young  school 
of  reactionaries,  yes,  even  the  Passinp^  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back. 

No  one  obeys  his  morality  more  loyally  than 
Kropotkm.  He  lives  his  own  simple  life  with  abso- 
lute independence,  kindly  and  smiling,  but  indiff^erent 
to  all  gain  or  circumstance  or  distinction.  Just  as 
he  surrendered  his  great  estates  in  Russia  to  live 
the  life  of  a  fugitive,  earning  his  bread  by  his  scientific 
writings,  so  he  has  shed  his  princely  title  and  has  been 
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the  central  influence  in  that  great  network  of  agitation 
the  International  Working  Men's  Association.     He 
has  never  returned  to  Russia  since  the  day  of  his 
flight  thirty-seven  years  ago;   but   Russia  has  not 
forgotten  him.     It  drove  him  out  from  Switzerland 
where  he  published  his  journal,  La  Rholte ;  it  laid 
designs  for  kidnapping  him  whxh  only  failed  through 
fear  of  exposure  in  connection  with  one  who  had  made 
himself  famous  in  English  literature ;  when  he  pub- 
lished his  book.  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons,  in 
1887  the  firm  of  publishers  suddenly  ceased  to  exist 
and  the  whole  edition  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Once  it  triumphed  over  him.     In  the  Lyons  riots 
of  1882— riots  widely  believed  to  have  been  incited  by 
Russian  agents provocateurs^homhs  were  thrown,  and 
Kropotkin.  who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  who 
neither  then  nor  at  any  time  has  supported  the  doctrine 
of  physical  force,  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
crime.     He  returned  .0  France,  and  with  others  he 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  ten  years' 
police    supervision,    and    other    punishments.      The 
Russian  Government  in  its  glee  bestowed  decorations 
on  all  concerned  in  the  prosecution.     It  was  a  disas- 
trous mistake.     It  helped  the  agitation  throughout 
Europe  for  his  release.     The  French  Government  was 
obdurate,  but  conceded  him  the  privilege  of  a  small 
plot  of  ground  within  the  prison,  and  here  he  began 
those  experiments  in   intensive  culture  which  have 
revolutionised  agriculture  and  which  are  the  basis  of 
that  striking  book,  Fields,  Factories,  and  Workshops. 
But  the  outcry  was  continued,  and  M.  de  Freycinet 
was  driven  one  day  to  confess  that  Kropotkin  could 
not  be  released  "on  account  of  a  question  of  diplo- 
macy."    The  truth  was  out.     '•  Is  Kropotkin  to  be 
kept  in  prison  to  please  the  Russian  Government?" 
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was  the  question  on  every  tongue.  Faced  with  this 
challenge,  the  Government  could  no  longer  resist,  and 
Kropotkin  was  released  at  the  end  of  three  years' 
imprisonment.  Russia's  comment  was  characteristic 
The  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  was,  follow- 
mg  the  mcident,  treated  with  such  marked  discourtesy 
that  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Paris. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Kropotkin?"  I  said 
afterwards  to  my  friend.  I  had  introduced  him  to  the 
Pnnce,  whom  we  had  left  still  stirring  his  tea. 

"Well  I'm  not  sure  whether  he's  a  giant;  but  I 
think  that  he's  a  saint,"  was  the  reply. 
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There  was  thunder  in  the    air  of   the   House  of 
Commons.    Over  the  crowded  benches  and  galleries 
reigned  an  ominous  silence.    Late-comers  stole  guiltily 
into  the  Chamber  and.  finding  no  vacant  seats,  sat 
down  on   the  steps  of   the  gangway.     Across    the 
floor  the  two  hosts  sat  facing  each  other  with  an  air  of 
stony  and  implacable  defiance.     Mr.  Asquith,  wedged 
m  the  crowded  Treasury  bench  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
Geo-ge  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  showed  by  his  flushed 
features  and  those  movements  characteristic  of  him  in 
moments  of  stress-his  body  swaying  gently  backward 
and  forward,  his  hands  passing  now  over  his  knees,  now 
across  his  face-that  a  moment  of  crisis  had  come. 
Presently  he  rose— rose  to  announce  what  everyone 
knew  already,  that  the  King  had  consented  to  create 
peers  to  over-ride  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  state 
his  procedure  in  regard  to  the  Parliament  Bill 

With  his  rising  the  storm  burst.  The  Opposition 
leapt  on  him  with  the  snari  of  hungry  wolves.  From 
out  the  pack,  one  figure  emerged  with  a  sort  of  white 
fury.  He  sat  on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway 
a  spectacle  of  passion  incarnate ;  the  face  with  iis 
broad,  high  brow,  deep-set  eyes,  and  small  chin,  ashen 
and  contorted ;  the  slight  body,  with  the  bowed 
shouWers  of  the  bookish  man,  swaying  to  and  fro  to 
the  fierce  rhythm  of  his  cries,  his  fingers  restlessly 
twining  and  untwining,  his  whole  aspect  a  thing  for 
wonder.    Other  voices  faltered  and  failed ;  his  never 
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Throughout  thai  long  duet  his  shrill  voice  chanted  with 
deadly  iteration  the  one  word  "  'Vide,  "vide."     When, 
ever  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  new  start  the  chant 
was  resumed.     Mr.  Asquith  stood  at  the  table,  facing 
the  storm,  his  eye  ranging  over  the  tiers  of  screaming 
foes  with  a  look  of  mingled  scorn  and  wonder.     It 
rested  on  the  ringleader  and  stayed  there  with  some- 
thing of  the  fascination  that  one  looks  into  the  cage  of 
a  new  and  unknown  species.     Behind  him  his  followers 
sat  in  outraged  silence.     For  an  hour  the  battle  raged. 
Then  with  a  shrug  of  the  heavy  shoulders  Mr.  Asquith 
turned  to  the  Speaker  and  saying  he  would  submit  no 
longer  to  this  degrading  struggle  sat  down.     Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  had  won  another  of  his  fruitless  triumphs. 
Looking  down  upon  that  amazing  scene,  one  felt 
that  the  familiar  story  of  Lord  Hugh  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  true.    Gladstone  was  on  a  visit  to  Hatfield, 
and  was  left  after  tea  to  rest  alone.     Presently  one  of 
the  servants  heard  a  noise  from  his  room,  and  entering 
found  little  Hugh  assailing  the  old  man  with  his  infant 
fists  and  crying,  ••  You're  a  very  bad  man."    "  How 
can  I  be  a  bad  man  when  I  am  your  father's  friend  ?  " 
Gladstone  asked   with  characteristic  ingenuity;  but 
the  boy  was  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  fatal  argument. 
"  ^y  father  is  going  to  cut  off  your  head  with  a  great 
big  sword,"  was  his  implacable  reply. 

This  intensity  of  conviction  and  ungoverned 
passion  are  Lord  Hugh's  peculiar  contribution  to 
the  public  life  of  his  time.  There  are  other  men 
who  are  insolent  in  the  House ;  but  they  are  insolent 
without  conviction.  When  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  or  Lord 
Winterton  "raises  the  waters  "no  deeps  are  stirred, 
for  deep  only  answers  to  deep.  But  the  passion  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  comes  armed  with  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,   hot  with  a  message  from   Sinai.     The 
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message  is  mistaken,  but  it  is  sincere,  and  he  would 
die  to  deliver  it.     He  is  like  an  ascetic  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  emerging  from  his  cell  into  a  world 
that  he  sees  thundering  to  destruction— a  world  given 
over  to  the  false  gods  of  material  satisfaction,  rioting 
along  the  ways  of  pleasure,  talking  its  shibboleths  of 
reform,  clattering  down  a  steep  place  to  where  God 
IS  not.     He  shrieks  his  warnings  over  our  doomed 
heads,  he  wrings  his  hands,  his  face  is  contorted  with 
a  dreadful  agony.     To  his  monastic  vision  that  figure 
before  him,  talking  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  old 
age  pensions,  of  undenominational  education,  is  very 
literally  the  advocatus  diaboli.     For  he  is  leading  the 
people  out  of  the  green  pastures  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
desert  where  the  soul  dies. 

It  is  a  perverted  and  a  fantastic  nightmare— the 
nightmare  of  a  mind  that  sees  the  twentieth  century 
from  the  fourteenth,  of  a  mind  that  does  not  dwell 
m  the  broad  day,  but  in  the  twilight  of  a  feverish 
reverie.     But  we  shall   misunderstand   Lord    Hugh 
Cecil  if  we  doubt  his  sincerity,  if  we  confound  his 
passion  with  the  merely  selfish  interests  of  his  class. 
He  defends  those  interests  with  a  sleepless  vigilance, 
but  he  defends  them  not  from  selfish  motives,  but 
because  they  represent  to  him  a  social  system  that 
leads,  as  he  believes,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     He 
himself  is  of  the  stuff  of  the  martyrs— a  Crusader  or 
a  Quixote,  charging  the  pagan  world  with  spear  and 
buckler.     And   beneath    his  mail   is  the  hair  shirt 
His  cause  is  lost  and  he  knows  it.     The  feudal  baron 
has  left  the  castle,  and  the  beef  baron  has  entered  in. 
The  monasteries  have  been  despoiled— Lord  Hugh 
knows  the   spoilers— and    the  beggars  pass  to  the 
casual   ward.     Old    Sarum    is    a    green    mound    of 
memories,  and  the  pulse  of  life  throbs  through  the 
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cities.  The  authority  of  the  priest  has  passed,  and 
man  is  alone  with  his  own  soul.  We,  the  children  of 
our  time,  accept  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
thunder  with  the  great  world  "down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change,"  rejoice  in  the  new  scenery  that 
opens  up  before  our  eyes,  take  the  tunnels  of  darkness 
with  delight,  and  look  for  the  wonders  that  will  burst 
on  us  when  we  emerge. 

Lord  Hugh,  far  away  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
sees  it  all  with  horror  and  despair— sees  in  it  the 
negation  of  God.     What  is  this  ta"<  of  Socialism  and 
social    reform    but    a   will-o'-the-    .^p    leading    poor 
humanity  away  from  the  Kingdom,  diverting  all  our 
energies  to  material  well-being  and  leaving  the  soul 
starved  and  perishing?    What  has  the  State  to  do 
with    distributive   justice.?     The    State    is    but    the 
policeman   that  guards   to  every  man  his  own.     It 
is  the  Church  that  must  change  society,  the  Church 
that  must  so  charge  the  hearts  of  men  with  charity, 
that   through   charity   they  shall   do  justice.      It   is 
the  dream  of  the  idealist,   who   takes    no  account 
of  facts— of  the  ecclesiastic  and  not  of  the  politician. 
But    the   voice   is    not  wholly   vain.     It   is   well   in 
this  eager  time,  when  we  are  fashioning  a  new  social 
machine,   to   be    reminded   that   we    shall    not   save 
society  by  abundance  of  food  and  raiment,  that  the 
temple  is  not  made  with  hands,  that  we  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone. 

It  is  an  old  conflict— old  as  humanity.  Change 
the  heart  of  man,  says  the  preacher,  and  society  will 
be  saved.  Change  the  garment  of  society,  says  the 
reformer,  and  the  individual  will  be  saved.  Change 
both,  says  the  plain  man,  and  each  will  save  the 
other.  When  Dean  Inge  asked  whether  it  was  the 
pig  who  made  the  sty  or  the  sty  the  pig,  he  insulted 
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humanity  and  confounded  the  issue.  Society  has 
made  the  slum,  and  has  doomed  the  «lum  child  from 
Its  birth.  It  is  for  society  to  unmake  the  slum,  and 
let  the  winds  of  heaven  reach  the  flowers  that  are 
poisoned  in  its  sunless  courts. 

Lord  Hugh  would  leave  the  slum  until  he  had 
changed  the  heart  of  the  slum  owner.  He  forgets 
that  even  under  the  walls  of  princely  Hatfield  he  will 
hnd  slums  as  noisome  as  anything  in  the  great  cities, 
hovels  that  are  a  shame,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
solitude  of  pasture  and  woodland  that  the  land 
monopoly  has  secured  to  his  family.  Yet  charity 
IS  not  wanting  there.  It  is  not  wanting  but  it  has 
failed,  and  only  the  State  wielding  the  sword  of  justice 
can  redress  the  social  wrong. 

It  is  the  Church  and  the  view  of  the  Church  that 
dominates  all  his  thought.     Parliament  is  but  an  ante- 
chamber of  the  Church-a  sort  of  poor  relation,  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  Convocation. 
And  by  the  Church  he  means  the  Anglican  Communion. 
All  other  communions  are  but  weeds  by  the  wayside. 
Yet  on  his  mother's  side  he  comes  of  a  line  of  Non- 
conformist ministers,  and  has   ancestors  who  sleep 
no  doubt  peacefully,  in  the  Unitarian  graveyard  at 
Norwich.     He  has  done  his  best  to  purge  his  blood 
of  the  heresy,  and  it  is  recorded  that  as  a  boy  he  went 
to  his  father  with  the  grave  news  that  he  "feared 
nurse  was  a  Socinian."     He  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  of  his  e.xclusiveness.  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
election  at  Greenwich  risked  his  seat  by  refusing  to 
open  a  Nonconformist  bazaar  until  he  had  the  sanction 
of  the  local  vicar  to  the  countenance  of  schism. 

The  wrath  that  burns  in  him  at  so  white  a  heat 
Is  the  source  of  his  power.  There  are  few  in  these 
days  who  draw  the  curtain  of  the  Unseen  on  the  floor 
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of  Parliament.     Hence  the  disappearance  of  oratory, 
for  without  the  stop  of  the  eternal,  the  organ  of  speech 
neither  soars  to  the  heights  nor  sounds  the  deeps.    But 
Lord   Hugh    has   brought    back   the    name    of   the 
Almighty  to  the  counsels  of  the  Commons,  and  with 
It  a  certain  exalted  rhetoric  that  at  its  best— unhappily 
rarely  heard— has    no    parallel    in    our    time.     One 
forgets  the  perversity  of  the  argument,  the  ungainly 
gestures,  the  erratic  voice  at  once  harsh  and  musical 
—forgets    them   in    the  glimpse   he  gives  of    "the 
abodes  where  the  eternal  are."     The  peroration  of  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill 
of  1902  will  take  its  place  among  the  finest  flowers 
of  Parliamentary  oratory.     Its  close— directed,  as  all 
knew,  to  Mr.  Morley.  who  sat  opposite— has  an  eleva- 
tion and  a  sudden  thrill  that  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  Bright.     He  was  pleading  for  the  union  of  all  the 
moral   forces   of  the   nation   against   the   growth   of 
materialism,  and  said  : 

"I  hope  also  that  it  will  obtain  support  from  that  other  class 
who  may  be>  described  as  adopting  the  position  of  Christianity  in 
everything  except  its  theology,  who  possess  the  moraUty  of  Chris- 
tianity, .ts  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  its  delicate  sensitiveness  of 
coriscence,  though  they  are  unable  themselves  to  accept  its  theo- 
ogical  basis.     These  men.  it  may  be  said,  tract  in  the  mansions  of 
their  hearts  a  splendid  throne-room,  in  which  they  place  objects 
revered  ahd  beautiful.    There  are  laid  the  scepf.-e  of  righteousness 
and  the  swords  of  jusUce  and  mercy.    There  is  the  purple  robe 
that  speaks  c.  the  unity  of  love  and  power,  and  there  is  the  throne 
that  teaches  the  supreme  moral  governance  of  the  world     And 
that  room  is  decorated  by  .11  that  is  most  beautiful  in  art  and 
iterature^    It  is  gemmed  by  all  the  jewels  of  imagination  and  know- 
ledge.   Yet,  that  noble  chamber,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  glorious 
regalia,  its  sohtary  throne,  is  still  an  empty  room." 

There  have  been  some  who.  misled  by  his  passion- 
ate Churchmanship,  have  prophesied  that  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  would  traverse  the  political  path  of  Gladstone 
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It  is  true  that  he  is  the  ecclesiastical  successor  of 
Gladstone  in  the  House,  and  that  he  reverences  his 
memory  for  the  religious  faith  that  saturated  and 
coloured  his  mind.  As  he  says  of  him :  "  The  con- 
scious dependence  on  unseen  help ;  the  inner  vision 
which  never  was  hidden  from  him  that,  great  as 
were  political  affairs,  there  were  much  greater  things 
going  forward;  the  Mosaic  sight  of  the  Invisible, 
which  is  the  strength  of  the  religious  character,  gave 
him  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  a  dignity  of  bearing 
which  no  stress  could  subvert." 

But  the  parallel  is  false.     Gladstone  was  a  great 
Churchman,  but  he  was  also  a  great  citizen.     In  that 
spacious   mind   the  sphere   of  the   Church   and   the 
sphere  of  the  State  were  truly  separated  and  appre- 
ciated.    He  brought  religion  into  politics,  but  he  did 
not  exalt  the  Church  above  the  State.     He  would 
have  kissed  the  toe  of  Hildebrand,  but  he  would  not 
have  gone  to  Canossa.     Lord  Hugh  is  an  ecclesiastic 
and  not  a  citizen.     He  never  doffs  his  cassock,  for  he 
is  always  on  the  way  to  the  Abbey.     No  path  beckons 
him   unless  the  spire  is  at  the  end.      Education  is 
nothing  to  him  except  as  an  instrum-nt  for  making 
little  Churchmen,  and  his  famous  phrase  about  "the 
school  with  two  doors,  one  of  which  opened  from  the 
street,  while  the  other  admitted  to  the  Church,"  re- 
presents his  whole  attitude  to  secular  affairs.     In  a 
word,  he  is  a  fanatic.     Hence  that  strange  union  of 
spirituality  with  unbridled  passion,  the  sharp  practice 
of  a  shady  attorney,  and  the  studied  rudeness  of  a 
disappointed  cabman.     He  moved  the  House  to  its 
centre  by  the  sincere  and  touching  eloquence  of  his 
speech  against  the   Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  in 
1902,  and  then  secured  its  rejection  by  the  discredit- 
able trick  of  loitering  in  the  lobby  wi^h  Lord  Percy 
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and  other  conspirators— an  event  which  was  com- 
meniorated  in  the  jingling  lines  called  Festina  Lente, 
the  first  verse  of  which  ran : 

"  Linger  longer,  Percy,  linger  longer,  Hugh ; 
The  House  is  dead  against  you  and  it's  all  that  you  can  do  • 
So  linger  still  and  stop  the  Bill  ' 

To-day  from  getting  through ; 
Ah,  linger  longer  in  the  lobby,  linger  longer,  Hugh." 

The  incident  also  attached  the  name  of  the  "  Hugh- 
ligans  "  to  the  little  group  of  insurgent  and  high-spirited 
young  Tories  who,  under  Lord  Hugh  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  had  combined  to  "  study  high  politics  on  a 
diet  of  weekly  dinners."  "We  shall  dine  first  and 
consider  our  position  afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Churchill. 
"  It  shall  be  High  Imperialism  nourished  on  a  devilled 
sardine."  Gone  are  those  halcyon  days— gone  are 
the  dinners.  Eari  Percy  is  dead,  and  across  the  floor 
of  the  House  Lord  Hugh  flings  his  gibes  at  "the 
vicarious  insolence  "  of  the  old  comrade  of  devilled 
sardine  days. 

Of  the  five  sons  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  alone  is  the 
inheritor  of  his  father's  sombre  genius.     He  inherits, 
too,  his  father's  mordant  tongue.    He  has  little  humour' 
but  a  biting  sarcasm,  as  when  speaking  of  Lord  Rose' 
bery's  failure  as  a  leader  he  said,  "  He  reminds  me  of 
an  mexpert  choir-boy  who  is  always  a  little  too  late  for 
the  responses.    He  says  what  everyone  else  is  saying, 
and,  generally  speaking,  says  it  too  late."     He  has  all 
the  sophistry  of  a  schoolman,  and  would  have  been 
divinely  at  home  in  those  controversies  immortalised 
by  Pascal.    He  can  explain  anything  away— from  a  row 
in  the  House  to  a  false  signature  to  a  letter.     He  has 
almost  succeeded  in  explaining  away  the  history  of  his 
own  family— at  all  events  that  part  of  the  history  which 
It  is  inconvenient  to  remember  when  the  "plunder  of 
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the  Church  "  is  under  discussion.  He  has,  in  short, 
a  mind  of  inexhaustible  fertility  in  the  invention  of 
reasons  for  believing  what  he  wants  to  believe.  He 
can  weave  incantations  on  a  ♦heme  until  the  brain 
reels,  right  and  wrong  have  miraculously  changed 
places,  and  the  great  globe  itself  seems  a  myth.  It  is 
the  art  of  the  Jesuit. 

But,  with  all  this,  he  is  loyal,  like  the  Jesuit,  to  his 
fundamental  beliefs,  and  will  suffer  anything  for  them. 
There  is  no  price  on  him.     He  is  not  in  the  market. 
And  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  him  indeed  priceless. 
When   Mr.  Chamberlain  raised  the  tattered  flag  of 
Protection  Lord  Hugh  did  not  equivocate  or  count  the 
consequences.    He  took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  fought 
the  superstition  with  every  weapon  in  his  power,  even 
carrymg  the  light  of  economic  sanity  into  the  darkness 
of   Birmingham.      The    lightning  of   Highbury  de- 
scended on  him,  and  he  was  driven  out  of  the  pale, 
banished  from  Parliament,  made  an  outcast  from  the 
party  which  his  father  had  led  in  the  past  and  his 
cousm  led  then.     No  matter.     You  cannot  break  or 
coerce  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made.     Though  his 
head  had  rolled  off  in  Whitehall,  the  last  words  would 
have  been  "  I  believe." 

John  Stuart  Mill  says  somewhere  that  "  one  person 
with  a  belief  is  a  social  power  equal  to  ninety-nine 
persons  who  have  only  interests."  There  is  the  secret 
of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  influence.  On  to  a  stage 
thronged  with  interests— personal  interests,  social  in- 
terests, trade  interests,  party  interest— he  comes  bring- 
ing a  belief.  It  is  a  belief  strangely  out  of  touch  with 
reality,  aloof  and  remote  from  life,  entirely  anti-social— 
a  belief  that,  carried  out,  would  bring  revolution  and 
anarchy.  But  it  is  a  belief  for  which  he  lives,  and  of 
which  he  would  barter  no  shred  for  any  reward  the 
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world  could  offer.     And  at  its  heart  is  a  lofty  vision 

tltTf  I  r^  *  ^r  'P'"^""'  P^^^'--  His  future 
js  doubtful.  Apart  from  Mr.  Balfour,  he  is  the  chief 
intellectual  asset  of  his  party.  But  two  things 
bar  h,s  way.  He  is  the  last  of  the  Tories  in  a  time 
^•hen  h.s  party  is  following  feverishly  in  the  wake 

And  the 'p  ^'■'•'".  ^"^  '""^  '^^^  ^'^«  of-^o- 
And  the  Protectionist  heresy  cuts  him  off  from  full 

communion.  Even  if  that  heresy  is  purged  and 
Conservatism  returns  to  its  true  line  of  quiefism  and 
W-/a,..  he  will  still  find  a  bar  to  the  leadeTshTp 
For  essentially  he  is  not  a  politician,  but  a  pries,  and 
insian^  H  '"^  ^7'  *=""  '"^^'^  ""^'^'-  ecclesia;tical 
ing  out  his  fiery  spirit,  sometimes  in  passionate  elo- 
quence, sometimes  in  tierce  disorder;  but  always  aloof 
-a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  from 
the  cell  of  the  medieval  monk. 
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SARAH   BERNHARDT 

The  other  afternoon  I  went  to  a  music  hall,  one  of 
those  wonderful  palaces  that  have  sprung  up  in  such 
abundance  in  the  last  twenty  years,  places  where  for 
a  shilling  or  so  you  may  sit  on  velvet,  and  pass  through 
purple  hangings,  and  be  shown  to  your  seat  by  mag- 
nificent persons  in  gold  lace,  and  have  tea  brought  to 
you  between  the  turns  by  maidens,  whose  manners 
are  as  spotless  as  their  caps.     The  music  hall  of  our 
youth  was  a  thing  of  tinsel  and  orange-peel,  reeking 
with  smoke  and  obscenity.     There  are  people  who 
affect  to  deplore  its  disappearance.      They  exalt  its 
freedom,  its  carelessness,   its  honest  mirth.     What 
they  fail  to  recall  is  the  fact  of  its  filth.     It  was  a 
noisome  sewer,  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times 
is  that  the  sewer  has  been  cleansed.     You  may  go 
into  any  music  hall  to-day  without  being  insulted  from 
the  stage.     The  fact  is  due  to  many  things— education 
the  growing  sense  of  public  decency,  Mrs.  Ormi^ton 
Chant,  and  the   L.C.C.  from  without ;  most  of  all 
Mr.  Albert  Chevalier  from  within.     I  am  not  sure 
that  the  appearance  of  Chevalier,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  was  not  a  revolutiona. ;  event.     It  certainly 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  modern  music  hall.     He 
touched  a  new  and  richer  note.     He  showed  that  the 
music  hall  audience  was  hungry  for  something  better 
than    the    doub/e    entente,    that    its    tastes    and    its 
demands  had  been  grossly  depreciated  by  ignorant 
or  base-minded   managers.      He   gave   his  hearers 
wholesome  laughter  and  honest  tears,  and  his  success 
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purged  the  music  hall.  It  has  never  looked  back 
since.  To-day  you  will  find  there  not  merely  plush- 
covered  seats  and  gold-laced  attendants,  but  the  art 
of  Barrie  and  Bernard  Shaw.  You  may  find.  too.  as 
I  found  on  this  afternoon  visit,  the  genius  of  Sarah 
cemhardt. 

The  latter  phenomenon   is  the  measure  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the   dei.iocracy.     But 
It  IS  the  measure  also  of  the  fascination  of  the  extra- 
ordinary   woman   whose  sixty-ninth   year    finds  her 
still  the  queen  of  the  stage.     What  is  the  secret  of 
that  fascination  which  holds  alike  the  cultured  and  the 
uncultured,  and  ignores  the  barriers  of  speech  ?   Partly 
no  doubt,  it  is  the  hypnotism  of  a  legend.     Madame 
Bernhardt  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  criticism : 
she  has  become  a  law.     The  commandments  of  the 
critic  have  no  application  to  her.     It  would  be  absurd 
for  him  to  utter  his  "Thou  shalt"  and  his  "Thou 
Shalt  not     to  one  who  has  queened  it  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  whose  supremacy  has  something  of  the 
authority  of  a  natural  element.     You  might  as  well 
criticise  the  equator,  or  express  your  disapproval  of  the 
North  Pole.     You  feel  that  they  would  not  be  n^l 
indifferent  to  your  censure  or  your  praise. 

Her  dominion  over  the  mind  has'  nothing  in 
common  with  the  dominion  of  Ellen  Terry,  whose 
course  has  run  parallel  with  hers.  Ellen  Terry  has  won 
the  world  by  the  charm  of  a  winsome  personality.  She 
carries  with  her  the  sunshine  and  the  south  wind  and 
the  breath  of  flowers.  With  her.  no  matter  what  her 
rdle^  It  IS  always  May.  The  world  is  young  and 
good  and  sweet,  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  the  lark  is 
carolling  above.  She  may  play  what  she  likes ;  she 
may  forget  what  she  likes ;  she  may  throw  her  hands 
up  and  say.  half  gaily,  half  sadly,  "Good  people.  I 
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really  can't  remember,  for  1  am  getting  old."     What 
does  it  matter  whether  she  remembers  or  forgets  ? 

"  And  if  thou  wilt,  remember ; 
And  if  thou  wilt,  forget," 

you  say.  All  that  you  ask  is  that  she  shall  be  just 
herself.  It  is  not  an  illusion  you  want  from  her,  but 
a  reality,  an  embodiment  of  a  certain  humanity  and 
grace  and  womanliness  which  is  her  contribution  to 
the  stage.  Her  portrait  at  the  Tate  <  liiery  is  one 
of  the  great  things  of  English  portraits  e ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake.  She  should  not  go  down  to  posterity  with 
"  the  damned  spot "  upon  her  hand,  but  as  Olivia  or 
Beatrice  or  Rosalind  or  Ophelia,  or  some  other  happy 
maiden  without  a  "past."  Her  triumph,  in  short,  is 
not  that  of  an  actress,  but  of  a  woman — not  of  an  art, 
but  of  a  personality.  It  is  the  affection  she  has 
captured,  not  the  imagination. 

It  is  the  contrary  with  Sarah  Bernhardt.  No  one, 
I  suppose,  ever  felt  any  such  homely  feeling  as 
affection  for  Madame  Bernhardt.  It  would  be  like 
offering  a  bunch  of  primroses  as  homage  to  a  thunder- 
cloud. You  would  expect  a  flash  of  lightning  to  leap 
out  in  response.  Antony,  probably,  would  have  made 
the  venture,  but  Antony  was  born  to  scorch  his  wings 
in  baleful  fires.  No  doubt  in  her  private  life  she  is  as 
human  as  most  of  us.  "  I  am  a  mother,  a  grand- 
mother, and  a  great-grandmother,"  she  once  said,  as 
a  sufi^cient  answer  to  the  story  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  again,  and  doubtless  she  has  the  wealth  of 
domestic  affection  that  such  a  triple  rdle  implies. 
Moreover,  did  not  the  newspaper  photographer,  with 
that  delicate  regard  for  the  reticences  of  life  which  he 
always  displays,  give  us  the  other  day  a  picture  of  the 
great  actress  paying  a  visit  at  the  hospital  to  the 
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dying  Richard  Temple?    But  I  am  speaking  not  of 
her  private  benevolence,  but  of  the  emotions  awakened 
by  her  genius  on  the  stage.     And  personal  affcctior 
is  not  one  of  them.     She  does  not  suggest  domestir l;  > 
One  docs  not  feel  that  the  kettle  is  singing  o-    th 
hob  or  the  cat  purring  on  the  hearth-rug  when  ,h  •  •:; 
about.     It  is  true  that  she  is  fond  of  animals,  but  tlic) 
are  animals  of  sinister  import,  strange  and  tcji  -itc 
creatures,  suggestive  of  magic  and  the  moon;</Ht  a- A 
the  hot  mystery  of  Nilotic   swamps — chet  ah.i   a  d 
chameleons,  snakes  and  crocodiles.     And  the  wwih! 
of  shapes  she  conjures  up  is  as  remote  from  our  ex- 
perience as  her  animals  are  from  our  affections.     !• 
is  not  merely  that  she  plays  high  tragedy— "I  die 
terribly  twice  a  day,"  she  once  said— and  that  our 
lives  happily  have  little  great  drama  in  them.     It  is 
that  she  charges  her  parts  with  a  certain  romantic 
unreality  of  her  own.     She  belongs  to  that  world  of 
nightmares  that  the  Germans  invented  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  imitated.     It  is  a  world  where  anything  may 
happen   so  long  as   it   is  terrible,  where  flashes  of 
lightning  are  more  frequent  than  sunlight,  and  where 
if  you  are  not  poisoned  with  a  magic  potion  in  the 
second  act    you  will    probably   be    stabbed   with   a 
jewelled  dagger  in  the  third.     It  is  a  world,  in  fact, 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  that  has  no  more 
relation  to  life  or  the  human  heart  than  the  visions  of 
the  opium-eater— a  world  of  ungoverned  passions  and 
hisses  and  swoons.     Its  appeal  is  to  the  imagination, 
to  the  thirst  for  wild  adventures,  and  for  a  momentary 
escape  from  the  familiar  and  the  commonplace  into  a 
realm  where  laws  and  morals  are  consumed  in  a  blaze 
of  passion. 

In  this  realm  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  supreme  high- 
priestess.     It   is  her   native   atmosphere.    She  has 
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never  obeyed  anybody  or  anything  except  her  own 
imperious  will.  She  inherits  her  neurotic  tendencies 
from  her  mother — a  beautiful  Dutch  woman,  with  a 
passion  for  music  and  travel— of  whose  fits  of  rage 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  given  an  appalling  picture. 
"  As  for  me,"  she  says,  "I  had  inherited  this  tendency 
to  fits  of  rage  from  her.  I  am  active,  and  always  ready 
for  fight,  and  what  I  want  I  want  immediately."  Her 
career  has  been  a  succession  of  battles  with  managers, 
with  actors,  with  playwrights,  with  anybody  and  every- 
body. She  broke  with  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  because  she  slapped  the  face  of  a  lady 
who  had  shouldered  her  little  sister  aside.  She  has 
been  slapping  faces,  metaphorically,  ever  since. 

And  her  affection  is  as  passionate  as  her  hate. 
She  remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  when  all  of 
her  class  had  fled,  and  performed  prodigies  of  heroism 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  popular  idolatry  witii 
which  she  is  regarded  by  her  own  people.  She  is  the 
incomparable  artist  who  must  be  obeyed.  Whoever 
crosses  her  path  is,  ipso  facto,  in  the  wrong.  Quand 
mimt  is  her  motto;  has  been  her  motto  since,  as  a 
child  of  nine,  she  broke  her  arm  in  attempting  an  im- 
possible jump,  and  told  her  mother  "  she  would  do  it 
again,  guand  mime,  if  anyone  dared  her."  And  Aunt 
Faure  murmured,  "  What  a  terrible  child."  "  In  spite 
of  all " — that  has  been  her  battle-cry  all  through  her 
tempestuous  life ;  in  spite  of  all  she  will  have  her  way, 
win  her  victories,  beat  down  her  foes.  In  spite  of  all, 
she  will  not  grow  old.  "  One  must  know  how  to  will 
—always,  and  in  spite  of  all,"  she  says.  "  I  have 
fought  with  Time  and  been  stronger  than  Time ;  I 
have  striven  with  illness  and  conquered  it.  I  have 
battled  with  death  and  repulsed  it — requesting  it  to 
come  back  later.     That  is  the  secret  of  my  youth." 
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That   and   work,    tireless,   unceasing   work— acting, 
writing,  painting,  sculpturing.      In  the  two  months' 
vacation  she  takes  at  Belle  Isle  she  plays  with  as 
fierce  an  intensity  as  she  works  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.    She  is  out  from  six  in  the  morning  until  eight 
at  night,  hunting,  fishing,  playing  tennis  three  hours 
at  a  stretch.      "  I  don't  propose  to  die  before  I  am 
a  hundred  and  three.    Just  think  how  that  will  annoy 
my  enemies."     For  she  always  has  her  enemies  in 
mind,  is  always  living  through  one  of  her  own  dramas. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  she  fled  a  second  time  from 
the  Com^die,  she  fled  from  Paris,  from  France,  from 
her  friends  and  her  enemies.     She  came  to  London, 
and  took  it  by  storm.    She  went  to  America,  and  took 
that    Continent    captive.       She    returned    matured, 
victorious.      She  saw  bigger  horizons  opening  out 
before  her.     "I  resolved  to  live— to  be  the  great 
artist  I  longed  to  be.     And  that  gave  me  a  great, 
mischievous  delight  whenever  I  thought  of  the  in- 
fernal  displeasure  of  my  enemies."    A  terrible  child, 
indeed.  Aunt  Faure ! 

And  out  of  this  fierce  temperament  comes  the 
incomparable  artist.  Perhaps  it  is  only  out  of  such  a 
reality  that  such  an  unreality  could  come,  for  indeed 
they  are  one— must  always  be  one.  It  is  true  that, 
judging  from  Goldsmith's  epigram,  Garrick  was  an 
exception : 

"  On  the  suge  he  wa»  natural,  simple,  affecting, 
Twai  only  that  when  he  wai  off  he  was  acting." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  natural  both  on  and  off  the  stage, 
for  she  is  always  acting.  She  is  no  more  real  and  no 
less  real  when  she  is  fighting  her  enemies  outside  than 
when  she  is  dying  one  of  numerous  deaths  on  the 
stage.     Her  art  and  her  life  are  not  separate,  but  one. 
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She  surrenders  herself  to  an  emotion  and  lets  it  gallop 
itself  to  exhaustion,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  scene 
of  Sardou's,  or  a  scene  with  her  manager.  This 
emotional  intensity  is  equipped  with  a  wonderful 
vehicle  of  utterance  and  a  splendid  authority  of  gesture. 
She  has  a  look  that  slays,  a  bearing  that,  in  its  dark 
and  fearful  import,  summons  to  the  mind  the  dread 
shades  of  the  Clytemnestras  and  Borgias.  Her  voice 
moves  in  large  sinuous  curves,  in  a  sort  of  chant  that 
seems  charged  with  menace.  It  sinks  to  a  whisper 
that  freezes  the  blood.  It  bursts  into  a  torrent :  it 
changes  and  hammers  out  the  words  like  the  strokes 
of  doom.  It  was  said  of  another  French  actress, 
Mdlle.  Duchenois,  "qu'elle  avait  des  larmes  dans 
la  voix."  Scurah  Bernhardt  has  no  tears  in  her 
voice,  but  she  has  swoons  and  deliriums,  nightmares 
and  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  In  all  these  swift 
mutations  she  is  living  her  own  life,  for  she  has  no 
life  apart  from  the  emotions.  Hence  the  power 
that  enables  her  lo  hold  men  of  all  tongues  in  a 
spell  that  transcends  speech,  by  the  sheer  passion 
and  momentum  of  her  feelings.  The  stage  has  no 
triumph  like  it. 

But  I  agree  with  Aunt  Faure. 
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MR.   CHURCHILL 

Travelling  to  Portsmouth  to  the  Naval  Review 
one  day  I  met  in  the  train  a  nice,  rosy-faced  old 
gentleman  who,  I  gathered,  had  house  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  shooting  in  the  ^  rth.  His  political 
views  were  of  a  sort  not  uncomi.  n  in  such  circum- 
stances. His  attitude  towards  labour,  which  at  the 
time  was  giving  much  annoyance  to  the  comfortable 
classes,  may  be  comprehensively  summed  up  in  the 
phrase,  "Shoot  e.n  down."  As  to  the  Government 
his  language  was  strong,  but  not  stronger  than,  as 
a  pillar  of  the  Constitution,  he  felt  to  be  necessary.' 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the  review— and 
in  that  tone  that  one  uses  in  regard  to  the  lower 
animals—"  I  hope  that  they  will  put  Lloyd  George 
on  a  nice  leaky  submarine,  and  if  they  can  give 
Asquith  a  place  on  it,  too,  so  much  the  better." 

"And  Churchill,"  I  suggested,  "wouldn't  it  be 
as  well  to  include  him.?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  some  reluctance,  as  though 
moved  by  sudden  pity. 

"  But,"  said  the  lady  who  accompanied  the  nice, 
rosy-faced  old  gentleman,  "  it  is  thought  that  he  will 
be  the  next  Unionist  Prime  Minister." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  thoughtful.  "Well," 
he  said,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  am  not  sure  about 
Prime  Minister."  Short  of  that  he  seemed  cheerfully 
acquiescent. 

The  incident  h  doubtless  unjust  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
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but  It  illustrates  a  very  significant  change  in  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  him— a  change  due  in  part  to 
his  remarkable  and  continued  reticence  in  the  party 
conflict  and  in  part  to  his  baffling  character.  He 
IS  the  unknown  factor  in  politics.  You  may  cast 
the  horoscope  of  anyone  else ;  his  you  cannot  cast. 
You  cannot  cast  it  because  his  orbit  is  not  governed 
by  any  known  laws,  but  by  attractions  that  deflect 
his  path  hither  and  thither.  It  may  be  the  attraction 
of  war  or  of  peace,  of  social  reform  or  of  a  social 

n    I"'^*^***'''*''   "   '^  ^*   '*''"   P'""«^   'n»°   't   with 
all  the  schoolboy  intensity  of  his  nature.     His  loves 

mav  be  many,  but  they  will  always  have  the  passion 
of  a  first  lov  .  Whatever  shrine  he  worships  at, 
he  will  be  tf      most  fervid  in  his  prayers. 

He  is  the      pical  child  of  his  time.     It  is  a  time 
of  feverish    act  viiy,  of  upheaval  and   challenge,  of 
a  world  in  revr>lt.      The  dams  have   broken  down 
and    the  water     are   flooding   the  land.      The  old 
continents  are  su.  merged,  and  new  and  strange  worlds 
are  shaping    themselves   before  our   eyes.     In   one 
of  his  letters,  written  during  those  astonishing  days 
when  Chatham  was  sweeping  the  French  out  of  India 
with  one  hand  and  out  of  Canada  with  the  other, 
Horace  Walpole  said  that  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  what  new  world 
had   been   conquered  to-day.?    We   might  in  these 
times  ask  daily  what  ancient  fabric  has  fallen,  what 
venerable   tradition  has  been  jettisoned,   what  new 
gospel  has  leapt  into  the  saddle.     It  is  as  if  we  are 
in  a  world  that  has  awoke  from  a  sleep  and  has  set 
out  on  a  furious  nuu-ch  with  sealed  orders.     Ubour 
IS    marching,   the   women    are   marching.     Religion, 
polkics,  journali«n,  Uieraturc— all  are  seething  with 
a  new  and    unintelligible   life.     Harmony  has  gone 
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out  of  music  and  beauty  out  of  art.     The  Ten  Com- 
mandmenta  are  challenged  and  the  exploitation  of 
•elf  IS  elevated  into  a  religion.     Even   Toryism  is 
seized  with  the  fever  of  action.     Mr.  Balfour  stands 
aloof  as  the   last  standard-bearer  of  laissez-faire— 
the  last  believer  in  the  futility  of  human  endeavour 
to  shape  the  channels  of  humanity.     He  is  all  re- 
flection  and   no  action.     The   new   Toryism    is  all 
action  and  no  reflection.     "  Let  us  do  something— 
never  mind  what  it  is.  but  do  it."     The  prophet  of 
an  this  unrest  is  Bergson,  who  tells  us  that  our 
minds  are  "orientated  towards  action  rather  than  pure 
knowledge.  ••     Don't  reflect :  Act.     That  is  the  gospel. 
Into  this  vast  turmoil  Mr.  Churchill  plunges  with 
W»e  joy  of  a  man  who  has  found  his  natural  element. 
A  world  in  transition  is  a  world  made  for  him.     Life 
IS  a  succession   of  splendid   sensations,  of  thrilling 
experiences.     He  rushes  from  booth  to  booth  with 
the  delight  of  a  boy  at  a  fair.     And  each  booth  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  other.     He  must  shoot  at 
every    gallery,    shy    at   every    cocoa-nut,   see  every 
bearded  woman  and  two-headed  man.     He  is  reckless 
of  his  life  and  of  his    money,   indifferent    to   con- 
'?"!"u*^'     "^^  **^*'  matters  is  this  magic  world  of 
u- u         ^*^  become  the  momentary  possessor,  and 
which  he  must  devour  ere  the  curtain  is  rung  down 
on  the  drama  and  the  dream. 

With  this  abnormal  thirst  for  sensation,  he  com- 
bines an  unusual  melodramatic  instinct.  He  is  always 
unconsciously  playing  a  part— an  heroic  part.  And 
he  is  himself  his  most  astonished  spectator.  He 
sees  himself  moving  through  the  smoke  of  battle- 
triumphant,  terrible,  his  brow  clothed  with  thunder, 
his  legions  looking  to  him  for  victory,  and  not  looking 
m  vain.     He  thinks  of  Napoleon ;  he  thinks  of  his 
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great  ancestor.  Thus  did  they  bear  themselves ;  thus, 
in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis,  will  he  bear  himself. 
It  is  not  make-believe,  it  is  not  insincerity :  it  is  that 
in  that  fervid  and  picturesque  imagination  there  are 
always  great  deeds  afoot  with  himself  cast  by  destiny 
in  the  Agamemnon  rAle.  Hence  that  portentous 
gravity  that  sits  on  his  youthful  shoulders  so  oddly, 
those  impressive  postures  and  tremendous  silences, 
the  body  flung  wearily  in  the  chair,  the  head  resting 
gloomily  in  the  hand,  the  abstracted  look,  the  knitted 
brow.  Hence  that  tendency  to  exaggerate  a  situation 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him — the  tendency  that 
sent  artillery  down  to  Sidney  Street  and,  during  the 
railway  strike,  despatched  the  military  hither  and 
thither  as  though  Armageddon  was  upon  us.  "  You've 
mistaken  a  coffee-stall  row  for  the  social  revolution," 
said  one  of  his  colleagues  to  him  as  he  pored  with 
knitted  and  portentous  brows  over  a  huge  map  of  the 
country  on  which  he  was  marking  his  military  dis- 
positions. Hence  his  horrific  picture  of  the  German 
menace.  He  believes  it  all  because  his  mind  once 
seized  with  an  idea  works  with  enormous  velocity 
round  it,  intensifies  it,  enlarges  it,  makes  it  shadow 
the  whole  sky.  In  the  theatre  of  his  mind  it  is  always 
the  hour  of  fate  and  the  crack  of  doom. 

It  is  this  impressionableness  that  makes  him  so 
vital  and  various.  He  astonishes  by  his  accomplish- 
ments. How,  we  ask,  has  one  so  young,  whose  years 
have  been  years  of  breathless  action,  acquired  this 
large  mastery  of  ideas,  this  power  of  sutement,  this 
gnuip  of  facts,  this  air  of  authority?  It  is  not  by 
application  and  industry  alone  that  he  iias  succeeded, 
though  he  has  these  in  an  unusual  degree.  He 
labours  at  a  subj«a  wkh  the  doggednets  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.    He  polisiKs  a  speech  as  the  lapidary  polishes 
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a  stone.  He  will  have  no  loose  ends,  no  unfortified 
assertions  or  slipshod  phrases,  none  of  those  uncon- 
sidered  asides  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  invites 
attack.  When  after  one  of  his  speeches  at  Dundee 
a  friend  of  mine  called  on  him  on  an  important 
matter  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  him 
sittmg  up  m  bed  immersed  in  Blue  books.  His  father 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked,  according 
to  Sir  Algernon  West,  the  meaning  of  the  decimal 
pomts,  and  when  told  replied,  '<  I've  often  wondered 

what  those  d d  dots  meant."     Perhaps  it  was  his 

fun;   but  he  was  certainly  ignorant.     Mr.  Churchill 
always  knows  what  the  dots  mean. 

But  more  potent  than  his  industry  is  his  aston- 
ishmg  apprehension.     He  flashes  through  life  taking 
impressions,  swift,  searching,  detached.     He  absorbs 
a  moral  or  an  intellectual  atmosphere  as  another  man 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  and  he  gives  it  out  as  if 
It  were  his  own  vital  breath.     He  is  what  the  Spirit- 
uahsts  call  a  "medium"— a  vehicle  through  which 
some  vision,  some  doctrine,  some  enthusiasm  finds 
temporary  utterance  apart  from  himself.     No  one  has 
stated  the  principles  of  Liberalism  with  such  breadth 
as  he  has  done ;  no  one  has  preached  peace  with  more 
fervour,  economy  with   more  conviction,  and  social 
reform  with  a  more  thrilling  break  in  the  voice;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  presented  an  unexampled  naval 
expenditure  with  such  an  adroit  and  disarming  ap- 
pearance  of  sad  necessity.     Each  task,  however  sub- 
versive of  former  tasks,  finds  him  perfectly  equipped, 
for    he   always    knoH-s    his    subject,    and    convinces 
himself  first.     He  is  direct,  rests  his  case  on  a  plain 
argument,  and  avoids  all  the  dialeciical  cobwebs  by 
which  the  Cecils  delight  the  intellect  and  bewilder  the 
public.     In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate 
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the  importance  of  consistency.  A  pedantic  consistency 
i«  a  sterile  frame  of  mind.  We  all  change  if  we  are 
alive  ;  we  can  all  say  with  Whitman : 

"  Do  I  contradict  mywlf? 
Very  well  then,  I  contradict  myself: 
(I  am  large.    I  conuin  multitudei.) " 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  more  multitudinous 
than  others.  It  is  that  one  seems  to  look  in  vain  for 
that  fundamental  note  that  makes  the  discords  of  the 
supreme  men  plain.  Ruskin  was  full  of  contradictions  : 
but  the  ultimate  Ruskin-the  Ruskin  with  soul  aflame 
for  beauty  and  justice-emerges  triumphant  out  of 
thern  all  It  is  the  ultimate  Churchill  that  escapes  us. 
I  think  he  escapes  us  for  a  good  reason.  He  is  not 
there. 

In  short,  brilliantly  as  he  preaches,  he  is  the  man 
of  action  simply,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  who  lives  for 
adventure,  loves  the  fight  more  than  the  cause,  more 
even  than  his  ambition  or   his  life.     He  has  one 
purpose-to  be  in  the  firing  line,  in  the  battles  either 
of  war  or  peace.     If  he  cannot  be  there  in  one 
capacity  he  will   be  there    in  another.     When  the 
Cuban  war  broke  out  he  got  leave  from  his  regiment, 
went  out  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  fought  as 
a  soldier.     When  the  Malakand  rising  took  place,  his 
regiment  not  being  engaged,   he  again  got  leave, 
again  took  service  as  a  correspondent,  again  fought  as 
a  soldier,  and  got  mentioned  in  the  despatches  for 
courage  and  resolution  at  a  critical  moment."    Back 
from  the   Tirah    expedition,   in  which  he  had  got 
himself  appointed   orderly    officer    to    Sir    William 
Lockhart,  he  went  straight  to  the  War  Office  and 
begged  to  be  sent  out  with  the  expedition  to  the 
boudan.    Thence  he  returned  to  fight  Oldham,  missed 
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It,  and  plunfired  into  the  South  African  War.  That 
tZ'  ,     f  ""^"^  x?  '°  Westminster  to  "have  hi. 

At  twenty.five  he  had  fought  in  more  continents  than 
any  soldier  in  history  save  Napoleon,  and  seen  a. 
many  campaigns  as  any  living  general. 

Nor  is  it  purposeless  hustle.  It  always  has  a 
strict  business  basis.  When  in  the  Soudan  he  was 
attached  to  the  21st  Lancers-known.  I  believe,  as 
the    'Saucy  Devils  "-there  was  resentment  against 

r^/rT''!."\'""'"'^*='-  ^"^'"^  °f  «'^i"g  him  a 
t  OOP  to  lead  they  put  him  in  charge  of  the  mess 

store,  and  one  has  described  liow  he  met  him  one 

day  in  charge  of  a  decrepit  mule  and  two  donkeys. 

Look  at  that.     There  is  a  trust  for  a  British  officer 

It  is  not  even  a  job  for  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

They  have  said.  •  We'll  break  young  Churchill's  heart 

If  he  comes  to  us.*     Poor  little  men !     They  think  ^'m 

as  small  as  they  are.     But  it's  my  object  to  write  a 

big  book  on  this  campaign,  and  as  long  as  I  get 

up  I  don  t  mind  in  what  capacity  they  employ  me. 

iZr  "  f"^-  ^"'I  """^  ^  '^'^^P^'^'^  j°*^  '  '''^^"W  not 
demur  It  is  a  fine  story-as  fine  in  its  way,  given 
the  infenority  of  motive,  as  that  of  Lincoln  then 
General  McCleHan.  according  to  his  rude  habit,  had 
kept  the  President  waiting  for  him.  Someone  ex- 
pressed  anger  at  the  indignity.  -  Never  mind."  said 
Lincoln.  "  I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  if  he  will 
only  bring  us  success." 

It  is  more  difficult  for  a  Churchill  than  for  a 
Lincoln  to  pocket  his  pride  ;  but  humiliation  no  more 
than  danger  can  check  him,  and  the  boy  of  twentv- 
three  produced  in  TAe  River  War  not  merely  the  best 
history  of  the  campaign  but  one  of  the  best  military 
books  in  the  language,  a  book,  moreover,  that  in  its 
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S-     K  7   n^""^""^''  ^°'"  'l^e  desecration  of  the 

motf  .'h  .^  '""'''■"'"^  '^^  ^°"^^g^'  physical   and 
moral,  that  is  so  conspicuous  a  virtue  of  Mr.  Churchill 
He  IS  never  afraid  to  risk  his  life.     He  showed  thai 
in  his  defence  of  the  armoured  train,  but  not  less  in 
the  arcumstances  of  his  visit  to  Birmingham  in  the 
most  feverish  fiscal  days.     The  howling  crowd  had 
assembled  round  the  Town   Hall  to  deal  with  him 
perhaps  as  they  had  dealt  with  Lloyd  George.     Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  who  was  to  speak  with  him.  went  to 
the  hall  unobserved  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  plain- 
clothes detective.     Not  so  Mr.  Churchill.     Suddenly 
a  carnage  and  pair  drove  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
crowd      It  contained  only  Mr.  Churchill ;  open,  palp- 
able,  flagrant ;  a  challenge  that  might  mean  lynching. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause :   then  the  crowd, 
captured  by  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  burst  into  cheers. 
It  was  another  triumph   for  the  Churchill  audacity 
-that    union    of  recklessness   and    calculation    that 
snatches  victory  out  of  jaws  of  danger. 

And   he  has  not   only  courage   but  the  will   to 
discipline  himself  and  to  triumph  over  grave  defects 
His  appearance  and  his  utterance  are  against  him.' 
There  ,s  still  no  better  pen  picture  of  him  than  that 
which  the  Boers  issued  in  the  warrant  for  his  .-rest 
after  his  escape  from  Pretoria :    "  Englishman,  twenty- 
five  years  old.  about  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  indifferent  build, 
walks  with  a   bend   forward,   pale  appearance,   red- 
brownish   hair,  small   moustache  hardly  perceptible 
tal'<s  through  the   nose  and  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter   's     properly."     It  is  not  a  flattering  picture. 
That  defect  of  speech  alone  would  have  destroyed 
most  men.     Mr.  Churchill  make,   you  forget  it  by 
the  sheer  energy  of  his  mind  and  manner.     He  rides 
as  It  were,  roughshod  over  himself.     And  so  with  his 
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temperament.  His  natural  habit  is  ebullient  and 
provocauve^  Ke  used  to  be  rude  and  defiant,  he 
has  changed  all  that.  He  has  become  as  discreet 
as  a  fam,iy  .=wyer  as  decorou,.  as  a  churchwarden. 
;„?P    T'J-    "  '•■' '  ""•*•  *""  "  '■'  -^'^^  and  bridled 

s^nc^    A"VK"'rP"'°"^  '^'"-     "«  "^""ivates 
silence.    And  his  silence  is  not  less  eloquent  than  his 

about    1  ™P"l^''en«^.  nothing  is  accidental 

about  this  remarkable  man.  Behind  all  his  actions 
however  sudden  or  headlong,  .here  is  the  calcujbn 
of  a  singularly  daring  and  far-sighted  mind-^  mind 

wethsTf     "  "'"•""'■  "■'  '^=  °f  *'  ^-«g-' 
the  hour  ha^  come,  scrikes  with  deadly  soreness  at 

Lid  bet'  •""t  'J'""  ^°"  'y^  °"  Church  ir 
heTs  a  s^y  T'^'T"'  °'  "-'^^  '*^>'=-  R^ember, 
his  naL  k"  '•  l""-  *"''  ^'"'^''=-  ""=  "i"  «"= 
not "wTe  i;fn\"C.'"""'-     ^"  "^  '^""^  "=  <- 
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LORD   COURTNEY 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  Leonard  Courtney  had  only 
two  weaknesses.  One  was  to  fancy  that  everyone  had 
the  same  intellectual  advantages  as  himself,  the  other 
was  to  dress  in  the  evening  as  if  he  were  employed  to 
advertise  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Now,  the  latter  is 
no  weakness  at  all ;  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  virtue. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  courage  in  wearing  a  blue 
coat  and  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat  in  these  days. 
To  wear  them  naturally  and  unaffectedly  is  a  triumph 
not  of  vanity,  but  of  character ;  it  is  the  sign  not  of  a 
love  of  admiration,  but  of  an  independent  mind.  Lord 
Courtney  does  not  affect  bright  colours  because  he 
wishes,  like  the  young  Disraeli,  to  attract  attention, 
but  because  he  likes  them,  and  is  unconscious  of  what 
the  world  says  or  what  it  wears.  Falstaff  said  of 
Justice  Shallow  that  he  was  "  always  in  the  rearward 
of  the  fashions."  Lord  Courtney,  with  his  canary- 
coloured  waistcoat  and  his  low-crowned  silk  hat,  comes 
down  into  these  bustling  times  like  a  reminiscence  of 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  not  because  he 
loves  new  things,  but  because  he  loves  old  things,  that 
he  looks  so  gay.  It  was  so  men  clothed  themselves 
when  he  was  young  :  it  is  so  he  clothes  himself  to-day. 
To  see  him  on  some  sunny  afternoon  walking 
along  the  Embankment  to  his  home  at  Chelsea  affects 
one  like  the  smell  of  lavender  in  a  drawer,  that  brings 
back  with  a  sudden  magic  the  memory  of  old  days 
and  forgotten  faces.     He  is  redolent  of  these  fragrant 
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tanner  who  has  come  to  town  from  the  West  Country  • 

hWM^'V"  '"  *^''"  °"  ^'^^  C°^"  Exchange  taking 
handfuls  of  grain  from  a  bag  and  letting  it  run  whh 
grave  dehberation  through  his  fingers.  "^  He  ly^ 

th.  Uf  u''°"'l  '°""^''y  "^^"'■^h.  for  he  preserves 
the  old  fashion  of  the  bearded  face  and  the  shaven 

tar^tTo'^'  oT'^  ^  '''^''  ^^  °-  -^^Ht 

take  him  for  a  Quaker  of  other  days  if  his  ^arb 
were  not  a  thought  too  illuminated  for  the  andent 
traditions  of  that  body.     But  whatever  the  condusSon 
fro^n^  T'  ll"  ^'^^  f  ^  perspicacity,  will  pick  him  out 
from  the  throng  of  commonplaces  and  rest  on  him 

the  d   .'";''  °^  '■'P°''  ""^  P'^^^"^^-     For  he  hZ 
m  Jn  "°^,"^--Iy  of  separateness.  but  of  a 

certain  primeval  dignity  and  security  that  arrests 
the  eye  and  the  mind.  The  tide  of  humanity  sweeps 
by  with  Its  restless  ebb  and  flow.  The  news^^y 
shoms  the  latest  sensation  from  the  pavementTtS^ 
motor-car  hoots  the  authentic  note  of  modernity  fror^ 
he  street.     But  here,  one  feels,  is  something  endT 

hf  '"  K*""  "^'^.'^  °^  '°  "^"^'^  '^^'  '^  '^-"^"o'?.  some, 
thing  that  speaks  of  continuity  in  the  mid.t  of  si  much 

Perhaps  to  those  who  count  success  only  by  visible 

atlir'H'-"''  ^r"=^  "'"y  ^'"«'='  ^  -ikon's 
a  failure     He  seemed  capable  of  so  much  and  has 

accomplished  so  little.     Second  Wrangler  of  his  y.a^ 

and  Sn,.th's  Prizeman  nearly  sixty  yLs  ago   feS 

wthhirfT.'T"r  *"'"^''  ■''^  "^ly  -""-ion 
with  his  fathers  bank  with  finance  and  statistics  a 

member  of  the  Bar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

leader-writers  of   the    7-.«„  in  the   great  day   of 

Delane,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  a.  Unive^ity 
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College,  a  political  philosopher,  and  in  his  rather 
massive,  unpretentious  way  an  orator,  he  seemed 
destined  to  supreme  place  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
There  was  in  him  the  promise  of  an  incomparable 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  of  a  great  Speaker,  or  of  a 
Premier  who  might  have  challenged  Gladstone  him- 
self in  the  eye  of  the  historian.  And  instead,  his 
record  consists  of  a  few  inconspicuous  Ministerial 
appointments,  culminating  in  the  Financial  Secretary- 
ship to  the  Treasury,  a  brief  but  memorable  tenure  of 
the  Chairmanship  of  Committee,  and  finally  a  decent 
interment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

And  yet,  viewed  in  a  larger  way,  there  is  no  career 
of  our  time  more  admirable  or  indeed  more  splendid. 
It  is  a  career  whose  failures  are  nobler  than  the 
successes  of  most  men,  for  they  are  the  failures  of  a 
great  spirit  devoted  with  rare  purity  of  motive  to  the 
service  of  public  ends.  Lord  Morley  once  lamented 
that  we  had  lost  the  strain  of  the  great  private  member. 
He  did  not  ask  for  a  Burke  or  a  Cobden ;  he  would 
be  content  with  a  Bradlaugh,  a  powerful  critic,  with  a 
large  sweep  and  a  bold  utterance,  whose  disposition  or 
circumstances  placed  him  definitely  outside  the  pursuit 
of  office.  Lord  Courtney  belongs  to  that  lost  strain. 
He  made  no  self-denying  ordinance  against  office; 
but  Nature  made  it  for  him.  He  has  that  type  of 
mind  which  is  uncomfortable  on  front  benches.  Front 
benches  mean  compromise,  petty  surrenders  here, 
suppressions  of  the  truth  there,  equivocations,  leger- 
demain. And  there  is  no  such  word  as  compromise  in 
the  stern  vocabulary  of  Lord  Courtney.  His  prin- 
ciples are  ruthless  taskmasters,  who  must  be  obeyed 
though  the  heavens  fall  and  he  be  buried  in  the  ruins. 
He  is  impossible  as  a  party  man,  and  has  ploughed 
his  lonely  furrow  across  the  field  of  politics  without 
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swerving  a  hair's  breadth  to  please  anyone  or  ^o 
secure  any  personal  end.  He  is  the  leit  jesui  ic^^ 
man  m  the  public  life  of  his  time.  He  wi  IW  no 
arcuuous  routes  to  the  millennium,  no  present  falsities 
o  ach  eve  an  ultimate  good.  If  the  thing  isn't  right" 
S    ^'f,"  "°.-PP-'^'^'o-  consequence  will  make  h 

offer  no  .     "^     P''^"°  '"'^^  ^'^^  his  conscience, 
offer  no  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  party  unity      When 

Gladstone  brought  in  his  RedistriLtion  Bill  of  x  884 

Mr.  Courtney  resigned  the  Financial  Secretaryship  to 

the  Trc..sury  and  ended  his  Ministerial  career  because 

the  Bill  proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  the  single-seat 

constituency.     He  had  been  seized  with  the  idea" 

p  oportional  representation,  and  would  rather  sacrifice 

ttttteits:^^^ 

And   in   the  same   way.    though   he   broke   with 
Gladstone  on  Home  Rule  he  never'harnessed  hlml  ' 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Goschen  did,  to  the  Unionis 
chariot.     He  is  the  only  Liberal  Unionist  who  has 

unshaken.  And  when  the  war  came  his  was  the 
weightiest  voice  raised  against  that  great  crime,  just 
as.  when  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  Revealed  to  the 
country  his  practical  adoption  of  the  theory  o?  two 
European  camps,  it  was  Lord  Courtney's  speech  ^n 
the  House  of  Lords  which  showed  the  sinister' gravity 
of  that  step,  and  stated  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet 
the  historic  doctrine  of  the  Concert  of  Europe 

perverse    'Ht'?  '  -^"'^  "^  °"''     ^'  '^  "°^  ^^^^  ^^  ''« 
perverse.     He  is  quite  content,  it  is  true,  to  be  in  dis- 

agreement  with  the  world.     Indeed,  he  is  probably 

happier  when  he  is  in  disagreement  with  the  world 

for  he  has  a  wholesome  distrust  of  popular  judgments! 

He  has  something  of  the  quality  of  Tolstoy,  who 
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fought  for  a  cause  with  all  his  passion  while  it  was  un- 
popular, but  began  to  doubt  its  validity  when  it  became 
successful.     It  is  indeed  the  quality  of  the  thinker  in 
all  times— the  quality  that  makes  Plato  the  critic  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  and  Burke  the  critic  of  the 
French  Revolution.    The  philosopher  is  free  from  the 
hypnotism  of  party  cries  and  party  shibboleths.     He 
doubts  all  great  popular  emotions,  and  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  defects  of  a  system  than  captured  by  its  ex- 
cellences.    The  movement  of  his  mind  is  the  move- 
ment of  the  tide,  not  of  the  tidal  wave.     His  habit  is 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
time,  no  matter  whether  they  be  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive.   Lord  Courtney  has  in  a  conspicuous  degree  this 
philosophic  contrariness.     But  while  he  is  happy  to 
I  stand  alone,  he  does  not  do  so  perversely.     There  are 
some  men  who  are  so  impartial  that  they  are  always  a 
little  partial  to  the  other  side.     There  are  others  who 
have  a  congenital  tendency  to  disagreement.   They  are 
the  converse  of  the  man  \nJohn  Bulfs  Other  Island, 
of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Sure,  he'll  say  what  gives  most 
pleasure  to  you  and  least  trouble  to  himself."    They 
are  only  happy  when  they  have  blighted  your  hopes 
or  chilled  your  warm  enthusiasms.     Thoreau  was  an 
example  of  this  not  uncommon  type.     Emerson  said 
of  him  that  he  found  it  easier  to  say  "  No  "  than  "  Yes." 
Lord  Courtney  can  say  "  No  "  very  well ;  but  he  says 
it  without  that  temperamental  negation  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  Thoreau.     He  says  it  because,  governed 
entirely  by  principle,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  expedi- 
ency, there  is  nothing  else  to  say.     In  the  rare  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  dwells  the  emotions  of  the  street  and 
of  the  passing  hour  do  not  touch  him.    His  judgments 
come,  as  it  were,  from  another  sphere.     Hence  their 
occasional  blighting  effect  upon  the  enthusiasms  of  the 
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rnoment     When,  after  the  General  Election  of  ,880 
he  Liberals  were  wild  with  delight  at  the  magnitude  of 
It  tharSe  J^r  ''Tr'^  characteristic  Utenf 

It  might  be  said  of  him  as  Hazlitt  said  of  Cobbett 
hat  he  .s  .'a  sort  of  fourth  estate  of  the  reaVm  '     b"; 
wh":  I'^'^f^'^^^^  between  him  and  Cotett.  th 

Ss  tha^  hi  T^  '^^"^^  four-square  to  all  the 

chlnJA  ••    ^'  """°'  ^  ^^^  that  he  has  never 

HomfRuTe%"':r  '.'  '^^  ^'^"^^^  ^'^  °P'--  "" 
Home  Ru  e.     But  he  has  never  changed  a  principle 

or  been  false  to  one  that  he  held.  He  is  theke^e; 
o  the  national  conscience-a  sort  of  b_rX 
teUs  us  unfailingly  whether  we  are  set  -  Sd"  o 
turnL  77,  ^^""°t, bribe  that  barometer  into  re- 
turnmg  a  false  verdict.  Tap  it  or  coax  .t  .c 
you  ™y.  .,  „i„  3ay  .he  .ruth"*..  U  i„Ta„d  „" 

It  is  probable  that  Lord  Courtney  has  never  been 

ZhT  "  m  '?"""  ^"y""-"'  -  he  ha!  beer!" 
the  House  of  Lords.   The  atmosphere  of  that  chamber 

calism  of  most  men,  only  serves  as  a  tonic  to  Lord 

atZ^Bfr'"'"';'-    "="-«k"prophe.ofIsr«1 
at  wme  Belshazzar  feast,  and  reads  the  writine  on  the 

r  r.%tro7r  Ldfwirth'  t^^ 

wh.n  he  warned  the  pee^s^flL^erilt  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tphet      T?.     "^,^"ff-^^   the  usual  fat'e  of  S 
prophet.      The   revellers   scofifed   at   his  prophecies 
But  the  prophecies  came  true.  "pnecies. 

,n/T^'  'f  ^''  ."^'''^'^  ^°''"^^"'  ^hich  loves  him 
and  whose  love  he  returns,  he  has  never  Ln  a 
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popular  figure.  He  is  caviare  lo  the  general.  Popu- 
larity is  rarely  the  reward  of  the  gold  of  character, 
but  of  its  alloy.  The  Athenians,  who  made  a  popular 
hero  of  Alcibiades,  banished  Aristides  because  they 
got  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  banish  Lord  Courtney ;  but  we  have 
done  our  best.  We  have  ignored  him.  It  is  true 
that  he  makes  no  concessions  to  our  weakness.  Queen 
Victoria  said  that  Gladstone  spoke  to  her  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  public  meeting,  and  she  took  her 
revenge  by  a  whole-hearted  dislike,  while  she  lavished 
her  affection  upon  Disraeli,  who  inquired  after  the 
health  of  the  royal  babies,  and  in  his  own  phrase  laid 
on  his  flattery  with  a  trowel.  It  is  so  with  the  public. 
It  reserves  its  affection  for  the  man  who  inquires  after 
the  baby.  Lord  Courtney  never  does  that.  He  deals 
in  abstractions,  in  ideas,  in  theories.  He  pays  the 
public  the  compliment  of  thinking  it  is  as  serious  and 
as  learned  as  himself,  and  the  public  yawns  and  passes 
to  some  more  popular  performer  for  its  entertainment. 
Delane  is  reported  to  have  said  that  when  Courtney 
had  walked  for  three  hours  and  written  for  two  he  was 
fit  company  for  ordinary  mankind.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  something  formidable  in  those 
beetling  brows,  that  heavy  voice,  and  that  colossal 
gravity.  Yet  he  is  not  without  humour,  and  a  smile, 
which  some  men  have  felt  to  be  the  smile  of  the 
superior  person,  but  which  seems  to  me  singularly 
gende  and  winning,  constantly  plays  over  his  massive 
features.  And  he  can  make  a  joke,  too,  in  a  rather 
elaborate  Socratic  way  as  befits  him.  Thus  when,  at 
one  of  his  election  meetings,  he  was  ssktd  if  he  were 
in  favour  of  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  he  replied,  all  smiles,  "  May  I  ask  whether  the 
gentleman  who  puts  the  question  is  married ? "     "I 
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am."  ••  Has  your  wife  a  sister  living  ?  "  ••  She  has  " 
••  Is  your  wife  present  ?  "  "  No."  "  Well,  my  wife  'is 
present,  and  she,  too,  has  a  sister  living." 

He  is  the  lay  preacher  of  national  righteousness. 
•  ,,^f T^nn  once  likened  him  to  Isaiah,  and  the 
parallel  is  not  inappropriate.  He  is  the  Isaiah  of  our 
day— Isaiah  in  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat.  He 
moves  through  our  feverish  time  with  the  cloud  of 
prophecy  about  him-a  figure  significant  and  inspiring, 
firm  as  a  rock,  free  from  all  rancour  and  littleness, 
speaking  the  truth,  and  working  without  thought  of 
reward  or  praise  for  all  noble  ends.  When  we  have 
ost  a  certain  reverence  for  such  a  figure  we  shall  have 
los^t  the  soul  of  goodness.     We  shall  have  forgotten 

"  Thrice  blessed  are  the  things  that  last, 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent." 

His  eyes  have  grown  dim  almost  to  blindness,  so  that 
he  has  to  rely  on  others  to  read  to  him  ;  but  the  inner 
vision  remains  clear  and  undazzled.  (t  is  the  vision 
of  the  seer  who  looks  beyond  the  street  and  the 
moment,  and  scans  far  horizons  and  the  unalterable 
stars. 
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There  are  those  who  call  the  House  of  Commons  a 
dull  place.     It  certainly  has  its  moments  c ."  dullness,  its 
somnolent  afternoons  and   its  drowsy  evenings.     It 
would  not  be  half  so  interesting  a  place  as  it  is  if  the 
drama  never  flagged.     •'  You  can  no  more  have  poetry 
all  gems  than  a  midnight  all  stars."     And  a  House  of 
Commons  that  was  always  brilliant  would  be  intoler- 
able.    But  there  is  no  stage  like  it  for  the  variety 
of  its  fascination.     It  is  as  sensitive  as  an  orchestra. 
You  may  know   what   is   happening   by  the  way  it 
sits,  by  the  low   breathings   that   come  from   it,  by 
the  shades  of  its  laughter  or  its  anger,  by  its  sig- 
nificant silences.     An  ordinary  gathering  is  subject 
only  to  the  mood  of  the  speaker,  and  responds  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  chorus  to  the  march  of  the  theme ; 
but  here,  where  everyone   is  an  actor,  and  where 
the  spirit  of  battle  is  always   present,  there   are  a 
thousand  subtleties  of  action  and  emotion  which  ex- 
press  themselves  in  their  own   peculiar  voice.     At 
first  these  nuances  are  baffling.     You  do  not  under- 
stand  that  sudden  shout,  or  that  burst  of  Homeric 
laughter.     Why  are  all  eyes  turned  into  the  corner 
under  the  gallery.?    What  is   the  meaning  of  that 
momentary  gust  of  anger  that  is  swallowed  up  in 
a  roar  of  laughter  ?     After  a  time  the  signs  become 
as  significant  as  raised   letters   to  the   blind.     You 
are  initiate.     You  follow  the  swift  movement  of  the 
play,  and   know  all   the   notes  in   the  gamut.     But 
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of   JoT  T  °"'  ^"^^"^'"^"t  early  in  the  Session 

and  the  Hn  '"   '^"   '"'^''   °^  ^'^^   ^°^1   ^"^'s. 

mood  ?r'',^T^  ^"^  P^'T^'^^^^'  ^^«  >"  ^  sonibre 
mood  Suddenly  there  rolled  over  the  packed  benches 
a  thunder  of  delighted  cheering.  It  swept  the  Liberal 
ranks;  u  swept  the  Tories.     Labour  and  IHsh  weTe 

ht:  r^r? .  ^'^  "°^.^  -^ "-  -^  p«^ 

with  emnr  ^'i'  ""^"''"'^y.-  "  seemed  charged 
with  emotions  outside  the  drama  of  politics.  It  wal 
as  though  the  House  had  suddenly' seen  a  t  sio^ 
For  a  moment  I  was  at  fault.     Then  I  knew  tha 

ouLr  fsTf  ^-!.p-^"-d  that"::uS 

frnrS  K  V  V  u  ^t^*"^"'    ^''  ^^1^0"'' was  emerging 

the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to  a  seat  beside-Mr 

abdicL-on";f  'rr  f  t^''  ^PP^^-"-  --  hi^ 
that  tetomed  h'  't''"''^'P-  ^"^  '"  ^»^^  ^^out 
of  the  Hn  ?   '''"'■"  ^^^   "°'   "^^^^'y  the  joy 

of  the  House  at  the  return  to  the  stage  of  the  well- 

s^'elr  i;  w"^  "^^  ^^r  '^^  ^°'"--  "P-  hL 

apollgy  r  thfoihe^.  ^°'""^^"'  °^   ^""^^"^^^  -^ 

.h.-rf!!"*  ?i?T  ^^"^  ^^'  P'*'^^^  Parliamentary  leader- 

fn  \\  k"  ^r^  °^  '^"  ^^^'Sov.  Debating  Society 
m  which  he  learned  his  lessons.  It  may  be  that  i 
am  unjust  to  the  Glasgow  Debating  Society.     I  hope 

and  ihe  .""'^  'h^  "''^"  '^''^  '■"^^"^^^  ^«  '■rented 
and  the  "new  style"  is  not  mistaken  for  the  lar^e 

utterance  of  statesmanship.  But  it  is  in.v.vlble  tSt 
;f  "ufSr  ''?"''  ^t"  '"'"^  ^^^  association      I 
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often    deliberately  rude — as    when    he  likened    Mr. 
Gladstone  to  Herod,  called  Mr.  Dillon  a  "traitor," 
or  said  that  Campbell -Bannerman  might  try  to  be 
a  gentleman  even  if  he  could  not  be  a  statesman. 
But  his  rudeness  had  a  purpose  in  it :   it  might  be 
a  mischievous  purpose,   but  at  least   it  was   never 
simply  silly  or  pert.     It  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  personality.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  mis- 
taken the  weapon  for  the  personality.     He  has  not 
realised  that  to  be  rude  with  effect  you  must  have 
the  authority  of  indisputable  power.     If  I  am  called 
a  fool  it  depends  on  who  says  it  whether  my  feelings 
are  ruffled  or  serene.     A  sledge-hammer  is  a  danger- 
ous instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man.     In 
the  hands  of  a  child  it  is  only  dangerous  to  the  child. 
And  so  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  leaps  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  had  spoken  of  principles, 
and  says  with  shrill  acerbity,  "You  haven't  got  any 
principles,"  he  does  not  hurt  Mr.  Asquith.     He  only 
drops  the  sledge-hammer  on  his  own  toes.    Mr.  Asquith 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  turns  round  to  his  followers,  re- 
marks "We  are  getting  on  with  the  new  style,"  and 
»-    -  "leds  unharmed.     "  The  dog  it  was  that  died."     It 
lo   ..le  modern  parallel  of  the  Norse  legend.     Thor 
takes  the  hammer  and  strikes  the  sleeping  Skrymir  a 
blow  on  the  forehead.     He  opens  his  eyes,  passes 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  says,  "  Did  a  leaf 
fall?" 

A  contest  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour 
was  a  contest  between  two  brilliant  swordsmen.  A 
contest  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is 
a  contest  between  a  cat  and  a  mouse — an  indiscreet 
mouse.  For  although  Mr.  Law  is  a  Scotsman  he  has 
not  the  Scotsman's  gift  of  restraint.  When  Mr. 
Asquith  tried  his  familiar  King's  Counsel  arts  on 
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Mr.   Balfour,  his   opponent  used  simply  to  put   his 

SrorhMf-J^'lf  ^"'  '°°'  "P  at  the 'celling  S^  an 

tTe  stare      T.'  '''^'■^^^'°"-     "'^  ^^oughts  wefe  beyond 

h!.  i    ;-V    ""^^  "°'  '•'^^  ^^  ^'^  "«t  hear:  it  was 

that  he  d.d  not  mean  to  walk  into  any  interrogatory 

alter  the  manner  of  the  Walrus  : 

"  •  The  night  is  fine,'  the  Walrus  said. 
'  Do  you  adiiiire  the  view  ? ' " 

But  when  Mr.  Asquith,  pursuing  the  same 
rnethods.  asked  Mr.  Bonar  Law'if  he  lould  r  ^"al 
the  Insurance  Act.  the  new  leader  said,  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  draper's  salesman.  "  Yes, 'certainly  " 
And  then,  under  the  gentle  suasion  of  the  panic- 
stncken  Wh.ps.  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  "n 

saTd  "f  e^  c?r-  ?  ^K  ''""  ''  ^'^P'^'"  ^^^'  -hen  he 
said     Yes.  certmnly,"  he  meant  "Yes.  certainly  not." 

It   was   an   illustration   of  the   working  of  what 

one  may  call  the  Tariff  Reform  mind.     The  Tariff 

Re  orm   mmd  is  built  in  water-tight  compartment 

the   firm  1        .?  '^°^  "  '"'^J^^^  ^'  ^  '^^^  "nder 
^e   firm   conviction   that  there   is   no  other  phase. 

When  u  passes  to  another  aspect  it  is  equally  isdaS 
It   holds  mutually  destructive   ideas  without   incon- 
venience and  reverences  them  all  with  equal  fervour 
-but  one  at  a  time.     Thus,  at  Bermondsey  t  talks 
about  a  tax  on  leather.     But  at  Leicester  i^    o  g  t 
that  boots  are  made  of  leather,  and  talks  about  ^the 
blessings   of   Protection    to  the   boot  trade.      Thus 
when  contesting  North-West  Manchester,  Mr.  Law 
anxious  to  placate  the  people  who  live   by   bread' 
explained  that  Tariff  Reform  would  not  benefit  the 

caused  in  the  agricultural  bosom,  he  issued  a  state- 
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ment  explaining  that  what  he  really  said  was  that 
while  the  farmer  would  not  benefit  by  an  import  duty 
on  corn  which  he  sells,  he  would  benefit  by  a  tax  on 
what  he  buys— that  is  to  say,  he  would  not  benefit  by 
a  tax  on  his  competitor,  but  he  would  benefit  by  a  tax 
on  himself.     It  sounds  all  very  mad ;  but  there  it  is. 

It  was  as  the   magician  of  Tariff  Reform   that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  captured  the  heart  of  the  Tory  party. 
They  were  so  astonished  to  find  someone  who  could 
talk  intelligibly  on  such  an  unintelligible  theme  that 
they  flung  the  mantle  of  Birmingham  over  him  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiasm.     Mr.  Garvin,  as  the  War- 
wick of  the  cause,  crowned  him  in  pages  of  delirious 
prose.     He  was,  according  to  one,   the    "bloodless 
surgeon  of  debate."     He  was  the  man  whose  head 
and    pockets    bulged    with    death-dealing    statistics. 
They  loved  his  Scotch  accent.     They  extolled  him  as 
the  hard-headed   business   man   who  had   made   his 
fortune  in   Glasgow,   where  only   hard   heads  make 
fortunes.     (As  a  mere  historical  fact  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  fortune  was  left  to  him 
by  a  relative— a  member  of  the  Kidston  family.)     And 
vhen  the  "  B.  M.  G."  crusade  had  driven  Mr.  Balfour 
into  retirement,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.   Austen 
Chamberlain  would  not  yield  to  Mr.  Walter  Long  nor 
Mr.  Long  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  hope  of  the  militant 
Protectionists  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Scotch  ironmaster 
became  leader.^ 

His  leadership  shows  at  once  the  poverty  of  the 
Conservative  Party  and  the  change  that  has  come  over 
its  outlook.  For  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  entirely  remote 
from  the  sentiment  and  experience  of  traditional  Tory- 
ism. His  selection  is  a  confession  that  as  a  govern- 
mental system  Toryism  is  dead.  He  is  neither  of  the 
land  nor  of  the  aristocracy.    He  does  not  represent 
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the  public-school  system,  nor  the  universities,  nor  the 

S^r      He"-  "°'  '  ''^"''"^"  ^"^  '^^  •«  ^  '-f  A 
abstainer.     He  is  more  divorced  from  the  old  spirit  of 

h.s  party  even  than  Disraeh'.  who  had  imaginat  orthe 

fascination  of  the  inscrutable,  and  was  clothed  in  a  cloak 

of  mystery.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  hasnone  of  thele  attc 

tions      He  is  as  unimaginative  as  the  ledger  in  his 

counting-house.     His  speech  is  dry  and  colourle  s  h  s 

voice  thin  and  unmusical.     He  has' the  intonation  and 

the  oratorical  method  of  a  Scotch  preacher      Close 

your  eyes  and  your  understanding,  and  you  will  imagbe 

emended  L"'"'  K  °''"'  "  "  '^'^^'^  ^°-"'  *^-  fingers 
he  exDounl  h'  ^  ?"'  ^'"^^^  tapping  each  othef  as 
he  expounds  his  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  and  finally. 

vo^  a't^he  :T'r"  "  ^'^  ^'^^^°"  ^^'^-"'  '^'^  his 
•Wfor'  •'     n  ,t  "^'"'T?'  ""^  ''  ^^"'^  °^^he  word 

are  as  flexibll^  V  ^'-  ^f  °"'"'  "'^^^^  "movements 
are  as  flexible  as  his  voice,  he  stands  at  the  table  stiff 

as  a  grenadier,  his  right  arm  by  his  side,  his  left 
making  automatic  up-and-down  motions  from  he 
elbow,  his  eyes  fixed  before  him  and  filled  with  he 
of  hu^n  •"^^"^"^""•^^ble  things.  He  is  as  innocent 
of  humour  as  a  dirge  and  has  never  made  an  epigram 

fluencv  ""  T^;  ""  ^"^"^'^^  ^^^  -  unhesit^adng 
fluency,  an  orderly  argumentative  progression,  a  cer? 
tain  businesslike  exactness,  and  an  unaffected  siWi^ 

hi  onl  r^°"f  .^°";^^'  -  Pleasing  and  modest  man.' 
It  IS  only  in  public  that  he  has  adopted  methods  of 
controversy  which  are  as  new  as  they  are  mistaken 
He  adopted  them  on  a  theory.     When  he  openTd  ^ 
career  as  leader  with  the  declaration   "And  now 
have  done  with  compliments."  he  felt  that  he  was 
giving  his  party  a  strong  fighting  lead.     They  were 
dispirited  and  beaten;  he  would  put  pluck  into'^them 
The  intention  was  good,  but  the  method  was  wrong 
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It  was  reminiscent  of  the  curate  in  the  play  when 
he  said,  "  And  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  good 
hard  knock."  I  do  not  remember  what  happened  to 
the  curate,  but  the  result  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  been 
disastrous. 

Take  the  charge  of  corruption  which  he  levelled 
against  the  Government.  The  Government  has  made 
plenty  of  mistakes.  Many  of  its  appointments  have 
been  challengeable ;  but  they  have  not  been  challenge- 
able on  the  ground  of  corruption.  They  have  more 
often  been  challengeable  on  the  ground  of  undue 
disregard  of  the  party  that  placed  them  in  power. 
And  the  suggestion  that  public  money  had  been  used 
for  the  party  propaganda  on  the  Insurance  Act  was  an 
act  of  gross  folly.  "  Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
make  a  definite  charge  ? "  asked  the  Prime  Minister. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  "I  only  ask  a 
question."     Could  futility  further  go? 

For  so  typical  a  Scotsman,  indeed,  his  lack  of 
caution  is  singular.  It  proceeds  from  a  failure  to 
understand  the  difference  between  a  platform  in  the 
country,  where  you  can  say  anything  you  please 
without  much  danger,  and  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  a  hundred  keen  minds  are  wait- 
ing to  swoop  down  on  you;  between  the  licence  of 
a  private  member  and  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon  a  leader.  It  is  largely  a  consequence  of  a 
late  arrival  in  serious  politics,  a  failure  to  apprehend 
the  atmosphere,  and  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  a 
certain  theory  of  leadership  rather  than  to  be  simply 
himself.  It  was  because  W.  H.  Smith  never  tried 
to  "live  up"  to  his  position  but  relied  on  the  in- 
tuitions of  a  plain  mind  that  he  was  so  successful  a 
leader.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  does  not  trust  his  intuitions. 
He  conceives  a  part  and  acts  it  as  he  thinks  it  should 
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be  acted.  Hence  the  falsity  of  his  note,  as  in  the  wild 
talk  about  the  lynching  of  Ministers  if  Home  Rule 
IS  passed  and  trouble  arises  in  Ulster.  Hence  the 
disastrous  brusqueness  which  invites  the  crushing 
retort  of  swifter  and  more  weighty  combatants,  and 
which  gives  point  to  the  delightful  bon  mot  of  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet-"  We  dig  our  grave  afresh 
every  week,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  fills  it  up  before  we 
can  get  into  it." 

He  has  been  swept  up  on   the  tide  of   Tariff 
Reform.^     The    tide    is    ebbing.      The    "two    bad 
winters,    which  he  said  would  do  for  the  cause  what 
the  Irish  famine  did  for  the  cause  of  Cobden,  have 
tailed  him.     British  commerce,  over  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  chanted  so  many  dirges  during 
the  past   ten   years,   develops   month   by  month   to 
vast  and  still  more  vast  dimensions.     The  tears  of 
the  mourners  have  become  the  joke  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  and  the  parrot  try  of  yester-year.  "Tariff 
Reform  means  work  for  all."  has  been  turned  even 
by  the  boy  in  the  street  into  a  jingle  : 

"  Tariff  reform  means  work  for  all, 
Chopping  up  wood  in  the  workhouse." 

No  crusade  can  survive  ridicule.     And  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  himself  has  turned  it  to  ridicule.      He  went  to 
the   Albert    Hall   and   endorsed    Lord    Lansdowne'^^ 
withdrawal  of  the  pledge  to  submit  Tariff  Reform 
to  a  referendum-a  pledge  that  had  been  given  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  in  order  to  influence  Lancashire 
Immediately,    Lancashire   Toryism  was  aflame  with 
revolt.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  went  to  Ashton  to  face  it 
and  quell  it.     This  is  not  the  time,  he  said  bravely 
to  haul  down  the  flag,  and  in  any  case  "  I  am  noi 
the  man  to  haul  it  down."     The  revolt  flamed  higher 
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Bolton  delivered  a  crushing  comment  on  the  new 
policy.  And  Mr.  Bonar  Law  went  to  Edinburgh 
and  hauled  down  the  flag.  Food  taxes  were  not 
to  be  imposed  without  a  second  election.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

Tariff  Reform  could  not  survive  such  a  comedy. 
It  has  been  laughed  out  of  court,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  Tory  candidate  to-day  who  does  not  try  to  escape 
its  fatal  association,  Mr.  Balfour  has  won  his  long 
battle  for  the  soul  of  his  party.  He  has  lost  the 
leadership  in  the  struggle;  but  his  successor  reigns 
in  virtue  of  a  cause  that  is  dead.  Such  a  reign  can 
hardly  be  long  or  happy. 
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broad  b.o.  Jr.TA^'z:;trz  r" 

s.on  of  a  rat-rap,  vivacious  as  a  toy  til  o?  i^" 
and  moral  maxims,  assertive,  comba.i^e'  c  W  h  'ff 
masterful  — what    will    .      '.t.      ,  "' "^'''ar-headed, 

passed  upon  him?  For  .hist  A  "J"""?  J"''S"«"' 
wonderful  Rich  Uncle   who  'f  ^"*<=«'  Carnegie,  the 

-phitic  glooms  ofl^tttrg  andTcXld  T"  *' 
over  all  the  earth      d— .  .L        ?  scattered  largesse 

of  dollars  he  Tppears  radL^^^"'"  "'"^""^  "'» 

<l.rough  the  smoT  P  ubV^e  TT"'' .'""' 
and  the  aureole  is  dim      v  ""?  *=  «  '«s  radiant, 

be  governed  ty  '^hXr  youTkeTe"'  °'  "'""  "."' 
smoky  view,  whether  you  Zk  of  V    ™"''  '"  "" 

Hbraries  and  universitfe"  Pe'it  Palaces '"and"  He"' 
Funds,  or  in  the  li^ht  of  th-  .^'^*^^^/"a  Hero 
working  twelve  ho. 'f  .  ^L  '!"'.  *^°"^^"^«  ^^   nien 


hours  a  day  and  seven  days  I 
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s  a  week 
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in   the  furnaces  of  Pittsburg.     In  either  case  your 
judgment  will  probably  be  wrong. 

It  will  certainly  be  wrong  if  you  do  not  remember 
that  there  are  two  Andrew  Carnegies— at  least— and 
that  without  the  one  we  could  not  have  the  other. 
There  is  the  business  man,  ruthless,  hard  as  his  own 
pig-iron,  who  is  the  maker  of  millions,  and  there  is  the 
philanthropist,  filled  with  the  abstract  love  of  humanity, 
who  is  the  spender  of  millions.  Neither  has  any 
dealings  with  the  other.  Each  has  an  atmosphere 
and  a  hemisphere  of  his  own.  "  Business  is  business," 
said  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  Ironmaster, 
when  he  smashed  the  trade  union  at  Homestead  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  gigantic  serfdom  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  "  Humanity  is  on  the  march,"  says  Mr. 
Carnegie,  the  philanthropist,  as  he  scatters  libraries 
o'er  a  smiling  land,  and  in  his  study  paints  in  gold 
letters  his  motto :  "  All  is  well,  for  all  grows  better." 

There  is  no  conscious  conflict  between  the  two. 
There  is  no  conflict  because  they  never  meet.  Each 
comes  into  action  at  the  word  of  command  and 
vanishes  when  his  task  is  done.  "  Business,"  and  up 
springs  the  Ironmaster  keen  as  a  razor.  '•  Humanity," 
and  up  springs  the  Philanthropist  bursting  with 
benevolence.  The  phenomenon  is  familiar.  It  was 
exhibited  in  its  extremest  form  in  the  late  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards,  whose  passion  for  economy,  even 
penuriousness,  in  business  was  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  his  splendid  generosity  to  the  public. 

The  two  motives  are  distinct.  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  differ  from  the  ordinary  millionaire  in  the  object 
with  which  he  pursued  wealth.  He  pursued  it  because 
he  liked  the  pursuit,  because  he  had  the  passion  of  the 
industrious  apprentice  to  "  get  on."  It  was  only  when 
he  had  attained  it  that  he  parted  company  with  the 
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""^I^ZJJC^J  *- *«  ••>«  Friend  of 
was  always  dormant  in  hi     h.„  ^        "'"  *'  ''''«^«« 
who  had  anything  to  do  ™ti,  m,V  "1"°'  "" '""«« 
»as  the  worlt  of  a^lT  f.       "I        ""'"'='' ^  *»' 
fy«=  for  an  opportunfrani  ^hf '      •"'  "'"■  ^  ^"'"f 
it  to  account.  ^    ^  ""  '"«'"«  for  turning 

f-Jn^wi'^tf^^t^^-rt^  "'P'.'"  -•"<-  .n 
«  no  better  and  no  wo™f  Lnfh"  "'*'""«  'he 
The  fact  that  he  de^ovM  ,  /''"'«^'""■'■"'?^'>e• 
help  of  thousands  of  soSti  ''.• ''"'™'™  '"'  *= 
in  the  ™i„d  of  the  inS  lord  "";,">'' ™i""« 
ment  that  will  never  h.  f„  "  "^  *n  ach  eve- 

•he  slcy  .,„  hbres'^a  ^'Cr'o^''^"  '"-«" 
true  that  Mr    rar„-  •        ^^"^P'es  of  peace.     It   fc 

Is'esin  thetid^oTXttMl'"?^  '"  ">=  British 
Oi«la.n,s  all  respo^sil  'ty't  Jfe  s^t^""  "?'  "■= 
was  he  who  wrote  the  letter  rfll  ^^""""g-  But  it 
union,  and  it  is  he  who  for?„  a  '"^  *"  ™  'he 
burden  of  all  that  f^M^w^d.^'^hrit-lT'  'l"  ""= 

defe!^vat:sr::::ariTti''rh-'''^ 
S=ftri«t-:--S&- 

of  the  Institute  in  PJnek.,      •       """^^^^^  ^t  the  openinp- 
of  his  gifts :  "'''"'■^  '"  '907  he  said,  speaking 

*  It  is  true  I  ?avf>  enm.. 
sent  anything  i„  ^y  Lnd?  be'cL^"  1 2'"?  '"'  ''^^^  ^°  -»  -P- 
I  could  understand.     It  i;  trTZLt    ""u-^'"  "''^  ^"J'thing  that 
bonds,  but  I  had  never  e  n  the L  bVr,?  'l'^  °'  ^^^^  ''P^^-^ed 

-.  'These  ..untains  are  ^^S'^X^^:^ 
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himself  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words.  So  it  is  impossible 
to  make  one's  self  understand  that  he  owns  a  great  fortune.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  are  as  many  bonds  in  the  safe  deposit  vault  as 
there  were  before." 

This  is  the  language  of  a  plain  and  sincere  mind. 
And  it  is  because  he  has  never  become  obsessed  with 
wealth,  but  has  always  remained  its  master,  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  secured  so  unchallenged  a  place 
amor.g  the  millionaires.  The  Pierpont  Morgans  and 
the  Rockefellers  are  simply  gigantic  shadows  of  men 
unintelligible  apart  from  their  millions.  But  this 
bright-eyed  little  man  at  the  table  would  be  noticeable 
anywhere.  He  does  really  own  his  millions  and  is 
not  owned  by  them^  "  Millionaires  who  laugh  are 
rare,"  he  says,  but  he  laughs  always.  He  laughs 
because  he  has  had  the  wisdom  not  to  mistake  riches 
for  life.  "  Huge  fortunes,"  he  says,  "so  far  as  their 
owners  are  concerned,  are  as  useless  as  a  Star  or  a 
Garter  are  to  their  possessors  and  not  so  ornamental." 

His  habit  of  mind  and  point  of  view  belong  to  an 
earlier  generation.  He  is  not  afraid  of  those  common- 
places which  are  the  great  truths  of  life  and  his  talk 
and  writing  are  garnished  with  well-worn  maxims— 
"Virtue  must  bring  reward,  vice  punishment,  work 
wages,  sloth  misery."  Against  tobacco  he  carries  on 
an  unceasing  warfare,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
hesitation  that  he  so  far  yielded  to  the  necessities  of 
hospitality  as  to  provide  a  smoking-room  for  his 
friends  at  Skibo  Castle.  His  politics  are  of  the  same 
pattern  as  his  morals.  He  is  an  Individualist  of  the 
most  uncompromising  kind.  Like  the  self-made  man 
generally,  he  sees  in  his  own  triumph  convincing 
proof  that  a  career  like  his  is  open  to  everyone  who 
deserves  it.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Look  at  me. 
••  No  young  man  ever  lived  who  has  not  had  a  chance  " 
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2kllT'"^  "^V"*^  "'■''''•  ^'^  f™""  of  "•ind  naturally 

.nanny  of  *e  p,u.octy  ^^d  Z  gt'l^refftt 

^at/dtSd"'!""  °'r^^*  ^y  graduated  incl" 

t««  ana  death  duties.      All  wealth  u^  u^u     •     ^ 

the  o       ti„„  „f  an'dlttt  °S,;s  ;^S 

to  ite  laws  according  to  its  Mil.  ■  ,„  pay      j^^^^' 

would  probably  not  admit  it  "^  ^^'"^^'^ 

speare  and  Robert  Burns.  And  he  loves  too  Tn 
win  h,s  game  at  golf  or  at  billiards  ,■  it  mISs  tWn^! 
more  comformble  if  you  lose.  He  wouW  "the  T 
remembered  as  an  author  than  as  an  i'onma^ter  an^ 
he  declares  that  "  if  he  had  his  life  to  ive  o^er  aAi^ 
he  would  be  a  librarian  "     H.'o  ^  •  /  ^ 

unceasing,     "l  neve"  found  1  r"""'  °'  ^^^  '" 
more  thf,  mere  pla^  "  helyTL^G'";,"  T^^f 

the  "m^^  ^^•"onster  pickerel."-"  I  ^ould  ..ve  au 
the  millions  I  own  and  all  I  could  get  credit  for  if  I 
could  only  be  a  bov  arain  "     It  ;o  ♦»,  • 

talk  of  a  young  Z,^  "  "'  *'  '''^'-  ""^^'^^ 

His  youthfulness  is  shown  also  in  his  open-minded 
enthus^sm  for  new  subjects,  especially  subjects ThiS 
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are  looked  at  askance  by  the  conventional.     Thus  he 
has    thrown   himself   into    the   cause    of   "  Speling 
Keform.     and  not  only  advocated  it  for  others  but 
adopted  It  himself.     He  delights  in  the  triumphs  of 
science,  and   when   his  new  observatory  at   Mount 
V\iIson  brought  60,000  new  worlds  into  the  range  of 
vision  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had  manufactured 
them  at  Pittsburg.     One  of  his  pleasures  is  to  feel 
that   the   Carnegie   yacht,   the   first  ever   built  with 
bronze  substituted  for  steel  so  as  not  v    Jeflect  the 
magnetic  needle,  is  going  over  all  seas  year  after  year, 
"putting  the  world  right.     That  one  service."  he 
says,    "will    give   ample   dividends    upon    the    five 
millions  -the  five  millions  sterling,  that  is.  that  he 
has  given  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washington. 

Like  the  philanthropist  generally,  Mr.  Carnegie 

would   not  survive  the   very  searching  question  in 

Mr     Chesterton's    ballad-"  But   will    you  lend  me 

half  a  crown.?       He  will  not  lend  you  half  a  crown. 

If  you  ask  him  for  an  autygraf."  says  Mr.  Dooley. 

"  he  U  send  ye  a  free  libr'y."     That  is  -  -  --ite  true  ' 

but  he  would  probably  rather  give  you  .    ..e  library 

than  half  a  crown.     He  is  even  said  to  avoid  the 

penis  of  indiscriminate  giving  by  going  about  with 

empty  pockets. 

The  famous  saying  attributed  to  him  that  "th 
man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced."  is  really  a  para^ 
phrase  of  a  passage  in  his  Gospe/  of  Wealth,  in 
which  he  says  that  "the  man  who  hoards  his  wealth 
'"/?  r°n  ^^'"•"js'<^""g  "  as  a  fund  for  the  service 
of  his  fellows  should  die  'unwept,  unhonoured.  and 
un.uag.  •  If  Mr.  Carnegie  did  indeed  use  the 
briefer  and  more  emphatic  saying,  he  is  in  danger  of 
dying  disgraced.  For  so  far  it  is  estimated  that  he 
has  made  no  serious  breach  in  his  millions.     He  has 
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Once  i,t«d  he^r'''  *'  ^'^-"^  accumulates. 
Trust  ]ec'uriri«  f°"?"  ^PP^^'^io"  in  his  Steel 
Me  „^^^  '°i*  «™g8''"g  all  one's  days  .0  ee,  a 

quite  a„otl,er  direction  "'"■  ""^^'^  '^  '» 

countries/  WhyTould  h  ""'^    ^""^^    '"    ^" 

Mammon  o?  mTrntd^  T""""'  '^  *e 
canital  «f  .  raoaern  industry  has  conceived.  Its 
capital  of  1,400,000,000  dollars  is  half  water     TIoT 

•bat  gave  U,e  serfs  at  leitTfightrnXt:  "^  '^""' 
and  .£:  Ctf  r'f'"«  "^=^  ^'''"  '«'''«"  me 
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The   quality  of  personal   distinction   is  a  rare   and 
elusive    gift.     It    does    not    depend    on    intellectual 
qualities  alone.     Mr.   Asquith's  intellectual  gifts  are 
at  least  as  conspicuous  as  those  of  Mr.  Balfour,  yet  he 
IS  without  that  subtle  atmosphere  of  distinction  which 
makes  Mr.   Balfour  so  fascinating  a   figure   in   any 
connection.     It   is  npt  the  result  of  moral  qualities 
alone,  for  the  moralist  often  only  succeeds  in  making 
men  see  "how  awful  goodness  is"  in  a  sense  which 
Milton  did  not  intend.     It  does  not  depend  simply  on 
rectitude  of  public  conduct.     If  it  did  the  position  of 
the  two  examples  I  have  quoted  would  be  entirely 
reversed,  for  no  career  of  our  time  has  been  so  free 
from  the  falsities  of  expediency  as  that  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
while  the  career  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  record  of  casuis- 
tical  surrenders  in  the  interest  of  ultimate  and  often 
obscure  purposes.     It  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
the  external  graces  of  bearing  or  magnitude  of  achieve- 
ment   Lord  Roberts  is  a  more  amiable  man  than  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  his  record  is  more  heroic :  but  his  per 
sonality  excites  none  of  the  strange  interest  which  Lord 
Kitchener  s  arouses.     It  would  seem,  in  a  word,  to  be 
the  emanation  not  of  precise  qualities,  however  admir- 
able, but  of  something  incalculable  and  esoteric— the 
Oriental  magic  of  a  Disraeli  or  the  Sinaitic  fervour  of 
a  Gladstone. 

But    however    elusive    the    quality   may   be     its 
presence  is  always  indisputable.     You  felt  it  on 'that 
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agM  yueen   herself,  „as  honoured  with  the  most 
atttnnon  and  p«,ed  with  the  most  enthus  asm  wi 

was  Si,  wiii^riSi;;:^ -irnrpz^ror^^d:' 

d7St  ;'  '"'  °''"''  ^''"  ">  England      ifw^^dt 
cS      I,^"'  *  ~"™"n8  explanation  of  that  r^ 

KV-crires^-^xr^ntr^^^^ 

Fre^ct:crna^L-r:hr  ti^rd  t^  °^  ^ 

rt"-  /°^  5"^  «^' ''-  aToirai*:;"  1:1' 
:he*?^ioS:""a„TthrsttTr"' «» -^-""f 
Dominio„s"td^i^d;x\?tirt:n:d°.:s 

wSSd  £:^ef s  stdirin-ss  'ir  h"  ? 
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To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  he  owes  this  eminence 
to  very   unusual   personal  advantages.     Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  appearance  is  alone  a  handsome  fortune. 
It  would  assure  him  success  in  any  sphere  of  action. 
There  is  about  it  the  sense  of  an  antique  chivalry  and 
an  ancient  culture.     He  carries  the  mind  out  of  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  the  present  into  a  larger  atmo- 
sphere and  a  more  tranquil  mood.     "  He  is  a  picture 
gallery  all  to  himself,"  said  one  of  his  political  con- 
temporaries.    It   is  a  picture  gallery  that   suggests 
France  before  the  Revolution,  but  the  France  of  the 
intellectuals,  touched  with  the  great   manner  of  an 
authentic  aristocracy,   easy  and  assured,   free  alike 
from  boorishness  and  simulation.     His  figure,  in  spite 
of  his  seventy-two  years,  is  still  lithe  and  straight  as 
a  larch ;   his  face  unwrinkled ;  his  glance  clear  and 
searching,  but  a  little  enigmatic ;  his  mouth  full  and 
pursed,  with  a  hint  of  vhimsicalness.    The  breadth 
of  the  brow  contrasts  curiously  with  the  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  face.     His  utterance  in  conver- 
sation is  precise  and  a  little  formal,  every  word  being 
given  its  full  value,  and  the  phrases  being  rendered 
with  something  of  that  staccato  quality  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  United  States,  of  whose  intonation 
also  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  in  his  speech. 
He  is  the  most  accessible  and  cordial  of  men,  and 
talks  with  great  apparent  candour— a  candour  which 
does  not  conceal  the  reserve  and  astuteness  of  an 
extremely  wary  mind. 

Those  qualities  of  reserve  are  largely  the  source  of 
the  commanding  attention  he  excites.  They  suggest 
spacious  hinterlands  of  thought  to  which  you  are  not 
admitted  in  spite  of  the  cordiality  of  your  reception  at 
the  front  door — hinterlands  in  which  he  is  carrying  out 
the  evolutions  preparatory  to  some  stroke  of  policy 
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which  Js  not  y«  ripe  for  disclosure.  He  has  the  art 
of  keeping  the  public  mind  alert  and  expectant  Yon 
do  not  know  how  or  where  he  wiS  strike  Lt ! 
know  that  behind  that  bland  and  eren"  eiteHor'he 
.s  surveying  the  field  with  the  swift  eye  of  theT^^^^^ 
g.st  and  that  the  bolt  will  be  sudden  and  mas LL  . 

This  obscurity  is  not  merely  superficial      It  isln 
herent  in  the  facts  of  a  career  which     JntL    u 
of  a  key  to  solve  the  riddle J^t^l^^^  ^Zn 
demned  as  tortuous  and  inscrutablf      If  J^ 

bring  Sir  Wilfrid  to  the  BT^:ttJLrJ:::::, 

o  Xtn  "'  r"'"'  '^^"y-  -^  wouldTelTe 
case  would  be  complete  and  irresistible      T.i,    u- 
record  o„  F«e  Trie.     U„derTu„„er  o" 
kenzie,  he  came  into  politics  a  Liberal  of  .h.  P     r  l" 

Ft"'b:^eT'^'b^^V"/'^'^°^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rox    Uaniel  OConnell.  and.  greatest  of  them  all 

Siden  CI  r'  ?'^'^T '"  ^  «°'^  --^-"'^^  of  the 

of  Free  S:"h'"'  °'  '''  "°^^  '""'-'  -P<^nent: 
01  l^ree  Trade.  He  was  supreme  in  Canada  for  fifteen 
years,  and  ,n  all  that  time  did  nothing  to  redeem  rh 
pledges  of  his  party  on  Free  -^rade  Jf^''"'  '^^ 
the  Confederatio'n  an'd  becam'^ ..  Thtf  sttgT^ 
opposition  he  was  the  advocate  of  unrestrictfd  R.." 
pn>city  with  the  States;  when  he  came Tn^o  p^::'; 
he  dropped  that  policy;  at  the  end  of  fifteen  ye^sTf 
office  he  revived  it.  and  fell  fighting  on  its  behalf     h/ 

Ministry,  and  saw  his  own  Government  become  .h» 
instrument  of  new  railway  interests.     A  nS„  „f   te 

own.     A    French-Canadian,   with    unquestioned 
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devotion  to  that  race  and  its  traditions,  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  politician  to  shift  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Canadian  politics  from  French  Quebec  to 
the  English-speaking  West  he  indictment  might 
be  lengthened  with  other  equivocal  counts. 

And — to  cut  a  long  story  short— it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  Sir  Wilfrid  is  an  opportunist.  In  that  he 
is  true  to  the  genius  of  Canadian  politics,  which  have 
never  turned  on  principles,  but  on  material  problems 
—railways,  tariffs,  and  commercial  treaties.  If  he  is 
condemned  it  will  be  because,  with  great  endowments, 
great  power,  and  a  true  vision,  he  did  not  risk  all  in 
order  to  give  Canada  a  higher  idea  of  statesmanship 
and  to  turn  the  currents  of  its  public  life  into  better 
channels. 

While  there  would  be  a  cp«-tain  justice  in  such  a 
verdict,  it  would  ignore  the  governing  motive  of  Sir 
Wilfrid's   career   and    the  magnitude  of  his  actual 
achievement.     What  is  that  achievement?    It  is  that 
he  has  finally  established  the  jnderstanding  between 
the  two  races  of  the  Dominion  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  Canadian  Confederacy.    Perhaps  no  one 
but  a  French-Canadian  could  have  done  this :  certainly 
no  one  could  have  done  it  who  had  not  Sir  Wilfrid's 
tact  and  astuteness.     He  has  had  to  placate  his  com- 
patriots, while  they  have  seen  the  power  of  the  West 
rising  and  overshadowing  them.     He  has  kept  them 
loyal  to  the  British  connection,  while  seeming  to  yield 
a  little  unwillingly  to  courses  which  that  connection 
imposed  on  his  country.     He  showed  no  enthusiasm, 
for  example,  for  the  Boer  War,  and  seemed  to  yield  to 
pressure  in  sending  Canadian  contingents  to  South 
Africa ;  but  the  result  justified  his  caution,  and  when 
later  he  defended  the  despatch  of  Canadian  troops  to 
the  war  against  Mr.    Bourassa,    the    leader   of  the 
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extreme  Nationalists,  he  did  so  In  one  of  tho«. 
•peeche.  which,  wh.,h„  in  English  or  French  h.« 
perhaps  no  paralld  i„  ,he  „*,„,,  „f  ."""grS 
Parl,.m.nt  to-day.  The  do,,  touch^  with  eloqu«c. 
the  dominant  note  of  his  career.  He  was  sn^aSrS 
the  racial  conflict  that  still  existed.Tnd  "idT       '^ 

to  re.t  to  the  end  of  time  in  ,h.»  ?  "  '***  """  8'»''«'  '»>"« 

It  is  well,  when  tempted  to  think  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
«  cold  to  the  imperial  connection,  to  recall  tWs  fa 

agamst  h.m,  and  always  ready  to  unite  with  the  cZ 

1.  1  J     K  "mporary  fluctuations  may  be  there 

Sir  wtlfrw  has  %'':i"T""  »P-emen.  wh  c" 
sir  Wilfrid  has  effected  m  the  relations  of  the  Enrikh 

and  French  Canadians.     He  has  tauah.  ,k!  t-  «  '? 
that  they  have  won  Canada  as  well  S  los.  f 'h 

ruTT^'aTe'it' r"°"M°'  "■'  ^'^"'^"^'Brim 
ruic  in  a  very  memorab  e  way  in  onp  nf  h'.c  tj        l 

speeches.     "En  eff^f  ••   u    ^ -^  "'^  French 
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And  while  this  work  of  reconciliation  is  the  chief 
outward  achievement  of  his  career,  there  has  been  one 
motive  of  which  it  is  the  fruit,  and  to  which  he  has 
been  constant  throughout  every  apparent  contradiction. 
That  motive  is  the  exaltation  of  Canada,  and  the  de- 
velopment  of   a  spirit  of   Canadian  nationalism   as 
opposed  to  racial  antagonisms.    He  believes  in  British 
mstitutions  and  in  the  British  connection,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  that  connection  is  consistent  with  the  unob- 
structed freedom  of  Canada.     He  sees  the  Empire  as 
a  voluntary  confederation  of  free  nations.     Anything 
which  limits  that  freedom  in  the  interests  of  a  central- 
ised Imperialism  he  regards  as  a  menace  to  Canada 
as  a  nation  and  to  tjie  Empire  as  a  free  system.     It 
was  in  that  spirit  that  he  opposed  Sir  Joseph  Ward's 
jejune  Imperialism  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference, 
and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  he  is  to-day  fighting  against 
the  Borden  scheme  of  a  contribution  to  the  British 
Navy.     He  believes  that  scheme  will  be  bad  for 
Canada  and  for  England,  and  that  it  will  involve  a 
mutual   interference  that   will   be  fatal   to    the  free 
relations  ot  the  two  countries.    He  does  not  doubt  the 
duty  of  Canada  to  relieve  England  of  some  of  her 
naval  burden ;  but  he  insists  that  the  true  course  is 
to  take  over  the  defence  of  Canadian  shores  with  a 
Canadian   Navy,   built,  maintained,  and  manned  by 
Canada.     In  this  he  is  making  an   appeal   to  the 
wholesome  national  instinct  of  his  country,  and  he  is 
defining  very  definitely  and  clearly  the  real  spheres  of 
national  development  and  imperial  relationship.     It  is 
by  far  the  greatest  issue  thp'  has  yet  been  raised  in 
Canada,  and  on  this  issue  h .  is  splendidly  right.     He 
is  right  not  merely  as  a  Canat?'  n,  but  as  an  Impe- 
rialist, for  Nationalism  is  the  root  of  the  only  Imperial- 
ism that  can  endure. 
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famous.  You  may  'LT,,h""';"°"»  ^?'^  ="  *«" 
tinguished  care"  'in  o,h«  Jds  'LT^'  °'  "  ""^ 
«su,ne  your  sea.  with^  .  a  tout     And  T".  '"' 

Two  incidents  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.     Thev 
hstens  with  r^pec,  and  expecutbSfor  Zerl  "Z 

s"^  ..*-r^  °-  .ro£S 

pass,on  of  failure,  and  rends  Ae  newest  symUl  of  Je 
triumphant  and  derisive  enemy.     He  pour^  uin  h- 
a  su^m  of  bi«er  con.emp,  a'nd  a  car«"irsLdd 
haveaddedararecombin«ionofcl,aracter,ndca^^ 
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to  the  resources  of  Parliament  was  gravely  checked— 
checked  by  a  momentary  slip  in  deportment,  and  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful  foe. 

Take  the  other  case.     From  the  thinly-peopled 
benches  of  the  Opposition  there  rises  a  figure  also 
new  to  Parliament— unlike  the  other,  new  to  public 
life.     He  could  hardly  rise  in  more  depressing  circum- 
stances.    Around  him  are  the  forlorn  remnants  of  the 
great  wreck.     They  sit  broken  and  dispirited  by  an 
mcalculable  disaster.     They  have  fallen  so  low  that 
they  have  lost  even  the  instinct  of  retaliation.     They 
are  in  that  chastened  frame  of  mind  that  possessed 
Mr.  Tom  Lofty  when  he  had  been  exposed  and  was 
told  that  he  ought  to   have   his   head  stuck  in  a 
pillory.     " Stick  it  where  you  like,"  he  said ;  "it  cuts 
a  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present."    "  Kick  us  as 
you  like,"  the  Opposition  seem  to  say  ;  "we  are  poor 
cowed  creatures,  and  shall  never  kick  back  again." 
And  from  this  dreary  host  of  the  routed  there  emerges, 
as  there  emerged  from  another  stricken  field,  one  who 
still  declares  war  against  high  heaven.     A  young  man, 
elaborately  dressed,  slim  and  clean  shaven,  with  long 
hatchet  face,  scornful  lip,  defiant  eye,  and  hair  oiled 
and  smooth.     He  stands  with  his  head  thrust  forward 
and  his  hands   in  his  pockets,  and   in  suave,  self- 
assured  voice  delivers  a  speech  of  brilliant  insolence 
and  invective.     It  is  elaborately  studied.     It  scintil- 
lates with  "impromptus"  that   have  done    splendid 
service  at  the  Oxford  Union,  as  Mr.  Belloc  and  Mr. 
Simon,  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  doubt- 
less recall.     But  it  acts  upon  the  depressed  ranks  like 
magic.     "  All  is  not  lost— the  unconquerable  will  and 
study  of  revenge."     They  are  a  party  yet.     They  sit 
up,  they  laugh,  they  cheer.    A  leader  is  calling  them 
back  from  flight.    A  new  star  is  emerging  from  the 
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gloom.     And  Mr    F    P    c    •  u     . 

political  fonunf  Lie.         ™"'  ""  ''°""  «'■">  his 

'f  you  examine  the  soefrh  »«  j 
*e  wit  thin  and  the  IJZt  Z'^S'  Td"'"  '.1 
for  Its  success  on  the  cirr.,mc^      '^    •'  «Jepended 

delivered-the  do^l  'J^  ''  '"  ^^'^'^  "  ^^^ 
revelation  that  ll  wl^poSfbir  t^  T'  ^,?  ^"^^- 
combative.     But  it  would  h.  ^^  ^^"^"'  ^"^ 

Mr.  Smith's  success  to  ctn  '  ^Mvto  L°  ^"'l'^"^^ 
turn  out  good  by  accident "  -j  a  ^  ^°'^  P>es  don't 
Mr.  Smitf  n^igh'^'fop";^^^^^^  """"^  ^T'"^'  -^ 
right  thing  for  the  occas  on  t  ^'"f"  *^"  ^'^  '^^ 
the  right  Thing  was  and  h..?  .^      f  ^  *^^  '^"^^  ^^at 

wou/have  eLT;:dt  an,  ct  and' ^°  '°  "  "^ 
for  he  has  that  rare  comK'  !•  .'"  ^"^  ^^''^er. 
calculation  which  ,?  assured  T"°"  °^  ""^^^'^y  -"^ 
rail  because  they  hlleTotuct  =Vor'tr  "^L" 
and  too  modest  an  estimate  of  themsd  ves  Mr' ^^  l^ 
has  no  respect  for  the  world  ;,n^  ^'^'  ^""^^ 

him  of  exaggerated  mldSyu']^  T,  ^--'"accused 
philosophy  of  DisraeTi  Tnin  u  P^''°^°Phy  is  the 
is   modelled.      "  XrLern         °^  '"''"^^  ^^'  °^« 

Israelite  ",ou  i^t  SeT  b^Tu-perlf  to^^I  ^^'" 
despise  them."     You  must  on  th^}  ,      '^^"^  °'' 

world  not  as  a  vast  coEv^"  '  n  °^^'  P'^"^  see  the 
you  shrink;  but  as  a  moL  of  ^^'"f  before  which 
fl^k  of  sheep  read;  t^o  T^LlhTb^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^ 

pragmatick  young  men''  tnZl  °"^  °^  ^^^^^ 

valid  gospel  of  m      in  .h  ,^         ^'''°"  '^  '^^  °nly 
turer.  ^hen  you  will  find  that'  fh°"  ""''  "^  ^"  ^^^- 
will  open  to  your  sword  '  °^'^"''  ^^'^e  world 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Mr   Sm.Vi,  u 
Hve.  since  he  „a.  a  ho,  af^htt  ^^St 
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has  attacked  the  world  with  a  high-spirited  intrepidity 
and  insolence  that  have  marked  him  out  from  his 
fellows.  Adventure  was  in  his  blood.  His  father  had 
broken  with  his  family  as  a  youth,  had  enlisted  in  the 
army,  served  in  India,  retired  as  a  sergeant-major, 
joined  the  Bar,  established  a  practice  at  Liverpool,  and 
died — all  by  the  time  he  was  forty-two.  The  fatherless 
boy  was  left  to  carve  his  own  career,  and  from  the 
first  he  aimed  high.  "  If  I  applied  myself  closely  to 
my  books,"  he  has  said,  •'  it  certainly  was  not  from 
any  disinterested  love  of  them."  The  books  were 
stepping-stones  to  higher  things  in  a  social  sense. 
He  was  going  to  get  on.  He  was  going  to  be 
among  the  best,  and  since  fortune  had  denied  him  a 
golden  key  he  would  force  the  door  with  the  crowbar 
of  hard  work.  And  so,  scholarships  and  Oxford,  a 
fellowship  at  Merton,  success  at  the  Bar,  Parliament, 
a  triumphant  maiden  speech,  and  his  name  on 
every  lip. 

A  less  astute  man  would  have  attempted  to  repeat 
the  tour  de  force.  A  brilliant  member  on  the  Liberal 
side  had  made  that  mistake.  He  had  delighted 
the  House  with  a  maiden  speech  of  glittering  epi- 
grams. He  gave  it  another  in  the  same  vein,  and  the 
House  was  amused ;  a  third,  and  the  House  ceased  to 
discuss  him.  Not  so  Mr.  Smith.  He  knew  that  no 
solid  career  can  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  brilliant 
jerix  cC esprit.  He  was  not  out  to  be  a  Parliamentary 
humorist.  He  was  out  for  the  highest  game  that  was 
going.  Wit  ai-J  insolence  had  given  him  a  hearing 
and  established  his  reputation.  Now  he  had  to  justify 
it  by  showing  that  he  was  a  serious  politician.  And 
so,  one  afternoon  a  little  later,  when  members  crowded 
into  the  House  at  the  news  that  "  Smith  is  up," 
hoping  for  another  entertainment,   they  found   the 
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W"qui.edfZ;i„g         °f  ™«' ""'"""blenes,  .ha, 

That  is  characteristic  of  the  man      Tfc- 
touch  of  real   i»B.in»  „  ^""'  '=  "o 

tini.  He  Is  aS.  "  '?""!="=<>"»  wrath  about 
»prbg  f"m  deep  e".^': ''"',  ■■''  ^"''«")'  <*<>«  "o, 
purpose.  He  ev.r»  r.-  '  "?"''  f"'"  '^^'''^"'"ed 
a  jury.  What  TL  k'"  ;  "' u'""""""^  ="  ''<'  ^V" 
hbe^betterfob^^^tlemor*"^  °'"'^"'-     ^.11 

?oXTe-tP'--«-^^^^^^^ 

phraseTLmWrn  bothTn  th? "'"  ^'""'"  *=  ^^"^ 
ment.  "Some  of  you  are  ft,r"'  """^  ?  ^'"''''■ 
says  with  tears  in  h^     ■  .m"  ^""rselves,"  he 

dock  looksT  he  ju  V  wilr'a"'- '  ?"  '''■""  »  "■' 
cence.  "  Those  of  vLt  ^"'  °'  ""P""^^  '•"'°- 
in  the  Houi  i^  °fj°     "'''°  ^'•'=  P"'"'^,"  he  says 

-is  thifhe?^.    '^  •         *"  *'  """>''  Mr.  Smith.' 

His"jrai::i?:f;:arr  '""k'  '^  ""-^'^  >-"--'"• 

spirit  of  Serieant  B^r  "»'""'  '°"«'™^  '"  ">= 
life  for  MTfirrden'th  i^r^d""^- "T  "'^ 

«»«i,  It  may  De,  he  knows  that  Mrs   Rarri«ii  • 
"npostor.  and  that  Mr.  Pickwick  is  In        •  l    '  ^" 
gentleman  whom  she  is  trvinrto  h     I     T^l^^  °^^ 
duty  is  to  win  a  verdict  f7  u^  ^o  blackmail.     But  his 
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amiable  man,  as  Mr.  Smith  is,  can  assail  his  opponents 
in  the  language  of  Billingsgate — if  Billingsgate  will 
forgive  the  comparison.  It  explains  why,  for  example, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Ure,  whom  he  knows  to  be  one  of 
the  most  high-principled  and  respected  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  describes  him  as  "A 
clever  spokesman  who,  if  the  facts  are  not  convenient 
for  his  case,  does  not  hesitate  to  invent  them."  It 
explains  why  he  goes  down  to  the  Taunton  election 
and  referring  to  Mr.  Acland's  criticisms  of  Lord 
Roberts,  proceeds  as  follows : 

"What  happens?  A  priggish  underling,  a  man  not  of  the 
slightest  account  anywhere,  who,  while  Lord  Roberts  is  saving  the 
Empire,  I  will  undertake  to  say  will  be  losing  the  only  thing  he  has 
got — his  seat — has  the  insolence  to  come  forward  and  lift  his  tiny 
little  tongue  and  squirt  out  his  feeble  little  venom  at  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  his  grandfather  and  great  enough  to  make  people 
forget  that  Mr.  Acland  was  ever  bom." 

Now  he  doesn't  really  feel  like  this.  I  daresay 
he  is  privately  rather  ashamed  of  it.  But  he  con- 
ceives that  Mrs.  Bardell's  interests  require  that  he 
should  abuse  Pickwick,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
desert  his  client  from  fear  of  being  vulgar.  "  Mr. 
Smith  is  invariably  vulgar,"  said  Mr.  Churchill  on 
one  occasion,  and  it  is  true  that  if  he  ceased  to  be 
vulgar  he  would  cease  to  be  witty.  For  all  his  jests 
depend  upon  a  certain  coarseness  for  their  humour. 
"The  Socialists  had  better  not  cheer  the  name  of 
Mr.  Churchill,"  he  says  at  Huddersfield,  "  for  he  will 
most  likely  in  the  end  steal  their  clothes  when  they 
go  bathing — if  they  do  bathe,  which  I  doubt."  This 
is  typical  of  the  crude  quality  of  his  persiflage.  It  is 
not  irony,  because  it  reflects  too  nearly  what  is  in 
his  mind.  It  is  not  good-humoured,  for  it  is  meant 
to  hurt.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  humour  that  a 
boy's  ragging  has  :  its  fun  is  in  the  pain  it  gives. 
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who'^i^eml;)'?^"''^"'''  """«''•  "  "^^  ^'-  Smith 

with  ,h.  Gorrin«  ^e     y«     ^""^'l  "!  "=»""«'!<'■' 
Kurrility  a  clmlnT       \"."P°"  <-^  legend  of  its 

which  we  ha«  h^H       1^^      "  '''■^  °f  journalism  of 

Kandals  that  it  invents  ab„uT,'„-,''T  "P™  "■= 
now   charging   one    Li^:  '  M  nit rtitTT'""' 

brTent:  ^  "T^  "^^  """  ^^^  ht™| 
oroken  his  parole,  now  several  nf  fk«™      •  l  .        ^ 

used  their  official  kno„l^«h,  order  ,n  "  u    ^"'"^ 

on   the    Stock  Exchangr  Why    ,  °t  I'.T'^ 

wh;i:'nhatT  ;f  ^^---ive  Ai 

4is:  ^«  I  a"n,ltro;.he  g""'""-*'"*"  " 
dinger  "  ?    Why  should  kh       ^O'^™™"' »  "">"<!- 

who  tells  thrsL^aHsi  X  a  °"'  P""^  """'"'"^ 
Why  should  it  b^T'r''^""'."'^''  "-^^'ves? 
Prime  Min Lr  a^d  h^rl  Cks  Ind    '"'"'  ''°""  * 

^t^:nsr^-^;SS^='? 

s^rt^f'-c  rfi:£-~:  ttt 

.hings  wh     ,  wrong  JtUhe-'^orlrc^U*" 

hun,!rr;^„'d'::rr  Hritcar„Lt%*h"  •■'» 

successful  in  tactics  fails  T,  f '7?"<>"' *h.ch  .s  so 
and  shiftiness  of  his  tlicl  S'^"\"i'=  ™^"=^'"y 
Why  Mr.  Lloyd  George  t-.,ei.et:''o;;:si.t 
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to  join  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
That  would  have  raised  the  issue  above  party,  he  said 
grandly,  and  his  audience  cheered.  It  had  forgotten 
the  Insurance  Act.  That  was  brought  in  frankly  as  a 
non-party  measure.  "  Let  us  do  it  together,"  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Smith  replied,  in 
a  speech  at  Birmingham  : 

"I  welcome  in  its  main  features  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Bill 
without  any  reservation  whatever.  ...  No  temptation  born  of 
party  spirit,  no  desire  for  an  Opposition  advantage,  will  induce  me 
to  oppose  the  main  features  of  the  Bill  for  a  single  moment.  It 
binds  the  employer,  the  State,  and  the  employee  with  a  common 
bond,  and  it  recognises  the  solidarity  of  the  nation." 

That  was  when  it  seemed  that  the  Bill  had 
stampeded  the  country,  and  that  it  was  safer  to  support 
it  than  to  oppose  it.  We  know  what  followed,  and  a 
year  later  we  find  Mr.  Smith  at  Hanley  declaring  that 
"  No  measure  more  unfair  and  more  oppressive  in 
its  incidence  to  the  agricultural  community  was  ever 
conceived." 

He  declares  for  social  reform,  and  says  the 
"  luxurious  classes  "  must  pay  for  it,  and  when  old  age 
pensions  are  introduced  he  assails  them  with  flippant 
jokes — "  One  section  of  the  community  lives  to  enjoy 
old  age  pensions;  the  other  has  to  die  to  pay  them." 
Or,  "The  pious  Liberals — they  give  you  seven-and- 
six  a  week  for  living  with  your  wife,  and  ten  shillings 
for  living  with  somebody  else's." 

Take  him  on  the  question  of  the  unearned 
increment.  In  his  election  address  when  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  he  declared  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  an  examination  of  the  whole  law  of  rating 
with  a  view  to  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  its 
burdens,  and  he  added,  "  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
taxation,  upon  equitable  conditions,  of  vacant  land  sites 
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LIT  '''''?  '^'..'""^  '^"^  ^«"  '"^^^^^^d  by  com- 
munal expenduure."  And  when  the  famous  Budg« 
gave  expression  to  these  views  it  was  he  who  w^s 
most  vocferous  in  his  attacks  on  it.  who  encouraged 

^sistdlhVp  r  "  T  ^"'  "^°'  ^*^-  ^he  Lofds 
t^  hIk  ^*:  'T^"'  Act.  joined  the  Die-Hards  and 
the  Halsbury  Club,  and  hinted  that  in  two  years  the 
streets  would  run  with  blood.  The  two  years  hive 
passed  and  no  blood  has  flown.  But  Mr.  SmUh  is  not 
depressed.     England    has    failed    him.    b^t     Uls"e 

Violence  and  bloodshed  in  Ulster  would  be  an 
incomparably  smaller  misfortune  than  cowardly  ac" 
quiescence.  ...  We  will  shrink  from  no  step    how 

hrin'TT'°  ''^P^' ''''  P'°^ '"  -J^-h  Mr.  Redmond 
has  involved  a  cowardly  Government." 

But  It  IS  always  Buzfuz  talking- Buzfuz  doing  the 

M     Smith  V-     u'^'  '^  ^'^  ^"^^  impression't  a 
mind  ^  u"-     "*^  "^"'^^  "°  conviction  to  the 

mind  because  his  utterances  are  so  mutually  destruc! 
tive.  He  always  seems  like  a  man  trying  to  walk  in 
two  opposite  directions.     Now  he  is  hallLng  a    th" 

"a  Pol  cror"'  -"^"^"T'  "°"  ^«  '^  ^— ncing 
the  wrtnL  o    "'?     °"   f^  inactivity."  proclaiming 

uxuris^r^.r'''i;'  r^  ^^^'^""^  ^^at  ostentatiou! 
luxury  IS  the  cause  of  the  prevalent  discontent      Per 
haps  the  truth  is  that  he  enlisted  on  the  wrong  side' 

werfar  oiS'th'"  "'^" '^  ^"^  ^'^  J^"^"  "'-n 
dther  .h  M  .  y  '°''^^  '°  ^^^'^^  >^hich  party 
of  them      I  V°'"'  "r  "°  P^^'y  ^-'^  contain 'both 

Mr  Smith  ^"""^  f    ^-     ''  "^^y  ^  ^'•"e  so  far  as 

Mr.  Smith  IS  concerned.     It  may  be  that  he  tossed- 
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It  was  the  eve  of  the  Lynde  debate,  and  all  Prince- 
ton University  was  alive  with  anticipation.     Not  that 
there  was  any  serious  doubt  as  to  who  would  win  the 
coveted  prize,  for  young  Woodrow  Wilson  had  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  the  first  debater  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  his  victory  was  assured.     But  the  event 
was  new,  and  the  interest  in  it  had  something  of  the 
attraction  of  the  ring  or  of  a  baseball  match.     Each 
of  the  two   halls   furnished   representatives   for  the 
competition,  the  choice  being  determined  by  a  pre- 
liminary debate.      The   subject  of  this   preliminary 
debate  in  Whig  Hall  was  "  Free  Trade  v.  Protection," 
and  the  competitors  were  given  their  parts  by  lot. 
The  hat  went  round,  and  Wilson  took  out  a  slip. 
It   bore  the  word   "Protection."     He   tore   up  the 
paper  and  declined  to  debate.     He  was  a  keen  Free 
Trader,  and  not  even  as  a  mere  dialectical  exercise 
would  he  consent  to  advance  arguments  in  which  he 
did  not  believe.     Robert  Bridges  therefore  became 
Whig  Hall's  representative,  and  in  the  debate  he  was 
beaten   by   Halsey,  the   Clio's   representative,   who 
attributed  his  victory  to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
would  have  vanquished   him  was  too  scrupulous  to 
argue  a  cause  against  his  own  convictions. 

The  incident  is  typical  of  the  man  whose  dramatic 
emergence  from  a  learned  obscurity  to  the  most 
powerful  position  in  the  world  of  affairs,  is  not  merely 
an  event,  but  a  portent    Dr.  Wilson's  earliest  memory 
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is  of  two  men  meeting  on  that  great  day  fifty-three 
l-resident.  and  hearing  one  say  to  the  other,  "This 

S  iT  •  ^"^^  ^^  '^y  ^'^-^  '^^  been  no  Pres  - 
dential  election  so  charged  with  significance  as  that 
which  made  Woodrow  Wilson  the  head  of  the  g  ea 
Republic.     It  means  that  America  is  "finding  itfeTf'' 
-tha    It  IS  emerging  from   the  squalor  into  which 
"s  pohtics  have  fallen.     There  is  hope  for  a  people 
whenit  can  distinguish  true  metal  fro"^  false.  Tnd 
Dn  Wilson  ,s  the  first  great  coin  struck  in  the  mint 
of  American  politics  for  half  a  century 

It  IS  one  of  the  ironies  of  nature-against  which 
he  humorously  protests-that  he  should  in  feature  so 
closely  resemble  Joseph  Chamberlain.     Whether    n 

Therms  T"  '"'1^'  ^'k^  ^"^^^^^'°"  '^  --^"'''e 
MAfV      '^""^  ^°^  ^'°^^  '^^ow.  the  same  deep 

an  effect  to  the  glance,  the  same  challenging  nose- 
that  type  of  nose  on  which,  as  Hazlitt  said  the 
younger  Pitt  "suspended  the  House  of  Common's"- 
the  same  full  lips  of  the  rhetorician.  Only  aZt  t^ 
Trl::,:!"^?''^^^^"^^-     ^-C^-berfai^itmouth 

haracter  of  I  T^"  "n  ''^''^  ^°  '^^  ^^'"bative 
Character  of  the  face.  But  around  Dr.  Wilson's 
mouth  there  play  the  lines  of  gaiety  and  laugh^-the 
nsignia  of  one  who  loves  a  little  nonsense  now  and 

play  and  a  good  song.     "  Even  a  reformer."  he  says 

1  ddi  d"o:'  \'  ^'^'  ^r  ^  p^°^--^  "-d  -T'^ 

siden   Wn       K     '^'  ^^'■'^  '^  "^^^'-  d""  ^hen  Pre- 
sident  Wilson  bursts  into  it.     For  one  thing  there  is 

L-del^g.^^'"^^"*''^-^^^--^"^'-^^^ 

But  in  spite  of  many  marked  differences  of  temper- 
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ament  and  outlook,  that  likeness  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
represents  one  fundamental  affinity.  The  keynote 
of  both  is  a  certain  hard  masterfulness.  There  are 
many  ways  of  being  masterful.  Gladstone  was 
masterful  with  a  sort  of  godlike  authority.  To 
oppose  him  was  to  break  the  tables  of  the  law.  He 
was  clothed  with  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  the  very 
heavens  seemed  aflame  with  sympathetic  lightnings. 
You  felt  yourself  a  miserable  worm  lifting  your  head 
against  high  heaven.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  one 
masterful  man  in  English  politics  to-day ;  but  his 
masterfulness  exhibits  itself  in  an  astonishing  supple- 
ness. He  is  what  Cobbold  used  to  be  on  the  football 
field.  He  gets  the  ball  at  his  toe,  and  threads  his 
way  amid  the  crowd  of  opponents,  darting,  dashing, 
turning,  twisting,  but  never  losing  his  mastery  of  the 
ball  or  his  vision  of  the  goal — a  miracle  of  coolness 
and  agility.  President  Wilson's  masterfulness  is  like 
that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — hard,  combative,  direct; 
no  compromise,  no  concealment,  no  finesse,  but 
smashing  drives  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

Take  that  case  which  first  revealed  to  America 
that  a  man  was  in  its  midst.  He  had  just  emerged 
defeated  from  his  memorable  struggle  to  convert 
Princeton  University  from  "  the  best  country  club  "  in 
the  United  States  into  a  great  instrument  of  scholar- 
ship and  democracy.  He  was  defeated  by  the  mil- 
lionaires. What  ?  Make  a  gentleman  chum  with  a 
mucker  ?  Break  down  the  club  system  which  divided 
the  University  into  gentlemen  and  rankers  ••*  Degrade 
the  old  nobility  of  pork  by  association  with  penniless 
brains.?  Never,  Never,  Never!  The  millionaires 
charged  in  the  sacred  name  of  dollars — charged  and 
won.  "The  country  is  looking  to  us  as  men  who 
prefer  ideas  to  money,"  said  Dr.  Wilson,  with  bitter 
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to-darfive  yeriai  r'-'"'"';  "^  "■""'  ''=  "■« 

n-ocracya,  his  baT  .1?'°°'  "'  '^"''=^"  ^=- 
ironi  Jand  Se^ven»f<,f''!^„^=^'  «  -"  -  '""= 
dreams.  =«ngra  of  time  are  stranger  than 

-del:  S™  r„  t  S-'tS'^an/^  """"  t''' 
his  career  at  Pri-n.-.  ,'  ^""^  "°^  J"st  when 

-eJve^-an'irvS"  ^T^.^'^  '  0^""'  "^^ 

^didate  for  the  Governorship  oTn- Je^eTT 
Wilson   was    ouzzleH       tt^  c  ^  jersey,     ur. 

loss  of  fh«   r?  ^^'^''-  .  Ex-Senator   Smith   was  the 

hTit'he"^"~^ 

dfdl^^:  "' ^et  he  Jo  do"sr  Hr;'-°"-*^'  ^™^'^ 
he  said.  ...  sh::,d^,:vro;^':,',!:^  Governor... 

^ZT'"'  :r'-^'  -  -y  conv-ctiofsrSh- 

a  candidate.     Dr    wis^„   1^''  '°,°  "™'"  '"  >« 

Governorship,   which  td   fctf  hdd  fr"''    k' 
•he  Republicans     AnH  «„  T  ""^   y**"  ""X 

Martin/  was^SecteSt  rhe'^^ra^.^sTn^"- 
■-a,.     He  spoke  discreet,;  ^;^^"'p^.^>[-.t' 
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improvement  in  his  health.  He  thought  he  was  well 
enough  to  seek  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Wilson 
was  stiff.  The  primary  had  elected  Martine,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  the  Legislature  to  do  but  ratify 
that  election.  "  The  primary  was  a  joke,"  said  Smith. 
"  It  was  very  far  from  a  joke,"  said  the  Governor- 
elect.  "But  assume  that  it  was.  Then  the  way  to 
save  it  from  being  a  joke  hereafter  is  to  take  it 
seriously  now.  It  is  going  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  jokes.  Unless  I  hear  from 
you  by  the  last  mail  delivery  on  Thursday  that  you 
abandon  this  intention  I  shall  announce  my  opposition 
to  you  on  Friday  morning." 

The  letter  did  not  come ;  instead  an  appeal  for 
delay.      No   delay :  ,  the  denunciation   appeared   on 
Friday,   and   Wilson,   not   waiting  for   the   meeting 
of  the  Legislature,   went  direct  to  the  people,  and 
in  a  series  of  great  meetings  called  on  them  to  see 
that  their  representatives  carried  out  the  will  of  the 
people  declared  at  the  primary.     It  was  the  first  great 
challenge  to  the  machine  of  the  bosses.     The  legis- 
lators were  paralysed   between   the  gay  defiance  of 
this  political  novice  and  the  dread  of  the  machine. 
"  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  dismayed,"  said  the 
Governor.    "  You  see  where  the  machine  is  entrenched, 
and  it  looks  like  a  real  fortress.     It  looks  as  if  real 
men  were  inside,  as  if  they  had  real  guns.     Go  and 
touch  it.     It  is  a  house  of  cards.     Those  are  imitation 
generals.     Those  are  playthings  that  look  like  guns. 
Go  and  put  your  shoulder  against  the  thing  and  it 
collapses."     They  did  put  their  shoulders  against  it 
and  it  did  collapse.     The  Legislature  elected  Martine 
to  the  Senate  by  forty  votes  to  Smith's  four.     And 
now  you  know  why  "  Boss "  Croker,  on  being  asked 
during  a  recent  visit  to  America  what  he  thought  of 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  said.  "An  ingrat^  is  no  good  in 
politics       The  machine  had  adopted  the  schoolmaster 
as  a  tool :  it  had  found  him  its  master. 
W  ^"'   *^,^^."^'s^ke  indeed   was   in  supposing  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  amateur  politician.    He  is.  on 
the  contrary,  the  best-equipped  politician  in  America. 
His  whole  career,  as  student,  as  lawyer,  and  as  pro- 
fessor had  been  governed  by  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  public  life.     And  it  was  an  English 
journalist  who  gave  him  his  bent.     It  is  true  thaf  his 
origins  pointed  to  affairs.     His  grandfather  Wilson 
had  emigrated  from  Belfast,  his  grandfather  Woodrow 
from   Scotland.      They  and   their  families   were  all 
Presbyterians,  and   those   who   were  not  journalists 
were   Presbyterian   ministers.     Scot-and   Irish-Scot 
-Press  and   pulpit-is   there  any  more  natural  or 
formidable  combination  for  public  life.?     But  it  was 
the  discovery,  in  the  Gentlemates  Magazine,  when  he 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Princeton  in  the  'seventies 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  English  Parliamentary  lite 
by  the  "Member  for  the  rhiltern  Hundreds"  that 
determined  his  career.     Th.  writer  of  those  articles 
that  made  an  American  President  is  still  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  is  a  small  man.  with 
white  hair  that  stands  on   end,  as   if  in   perpetual 
astonishment  at  an  incredible  world.     In  fact,  he  is  Sir 
Henry  Lucy  in  private  life,  and  "Toby,  M.P.,"  to  all 
the  world.     Starting  from   these   pictures  of^  West- 
minster. Woodrow  Wilson  saturated  himself  in  Ene- 
hsh  political  history.    He  wrote  on  Burke  and  Cobden 
and  Bright.     He  went  out  into  the  woods  to  declaim 
the  great  music  of  Burke.     He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
debating,  and  directed  all  his  college  life  to  the  mastery 
of  politics.     One  of  the  numerous  debating  clubs  he 
formed  was  fashioned  on  the  lines  of  the  British 
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Parliament,  for  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  swiftly  responsive  English  system  was  right,  and 
that  the  divorce  of  the  United  States  Executive  from 
the  people's  Chamber  was  a  grave  mistake.     From 
all  this  it   followed   that   when  once   in  the  saddle 
Woodrow   Wilson    swept  through    the    lists  like  a 
tornado.     Never  had  New  Jersey  or  any  other  State 
seen  such  a  governor.     He  passed  the  Geran  Bill 
and  other  measures,  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
bosses,  restored  election  to  the  people,  stopped  corrupt 
practices,  betting  on  elections,  and  treating  by  candi- 
dates, set  up  a  public  utilities  commission  to  control 
all  monopolies,  provided  automatic  compensation  to 
mjured  workmen,  reorganised  the  school  system,  the 
penal  system,  and  the  control  of  the  food  supply. 

The  bosses  were  awed  ;  the  Legislature  stampeded. 
On  the  eve  of  the  passing  of  the  Geran  Bill,  James 
Nugent,  ex-Senator  Smith's  lieutenant,  made  one 
more  attempt  at  parley.  He  called  to  talk  things 
over  with  the  terrible  Governor,  and,  finding  Wilson 
adamant,  lost  his  temper.  "  I  know  you  think  you've 
the  votes,"  he  exclaimed:  "I  don't  know  how  you 
got  them."  "What  do  you  mean.?"  "I  mean  it's 
the  talk  of  the  State  House  that  you  got  them  by 
patronage."  "Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Nugent,"  and 
the  Governor  pointed  to  the  door.  "You're  no 
gentleman,"  cried  Nugent.  "You're  no  judge." 
replied  Dr.  Wilson,  still  pointing  to  the  door. 

And  now,  having  fleshed  his  sword  on  the  field  of 
New  Jersey  politics,  Woodrow  Wilson  faces  the  greatest 
problem  of  statesmanship  that  the  world  has  to  offer— 
the  problem  of  how  to  rescue  government  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  machine,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Trusts  which  in  turn  express  ultimately  the  will  of 
Rockefeller,   J.  J.    Hill,   and    a    few   other   gigantic 
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Am^rir?'  ""tu  ^'  '^'^  "  '"^•'•^'*^  P°^«^  "  *-*  controls 
America.     That  power  is  an  incident  of  an  outgrown 

W^  "'TxTT'"'    °^   ^''^^    Constitutions    thaT  as 
Woodrow  WHson  says.  "    r  y,,  b^uon  them  ove    the 
bdly  they  spht  up  the  back."     Or  rather,  it  doesn't 
split:  ,t  Strang es  and  suffocates.     That  Constitution 
has  placed  the  Legislature  at  the  mercy  of  the  Courts 
and  ^1    T-        u""""^  f  weakh-hence  high  tariffs 
wL         urT^^^^u'   '"'"    °^   '^^   millionaire.     Can 
Woodrow  Wilson  break  the  giants  as  he  broke  ex- 
Senator  Smuh?     Is  he  the  Perseus  of  this  Western 
ttH^\    He  knows  the  problem  and  has  stated 
Chamtrlli"    '"''"^    ^''^'    '"^    ^'^^^    -'^    M^' 

Government  That  is  the  theory.  But  the  fact  isThat  we  a^ 
not  hvmg  under  a  representative  Government:  we  are  liWng  unSer 
th^r^Ti;  °u  P*''y^°»«»'  -ho  in  secret  conference  defermfn" 
what  we  shall  have  and  what  we  shall  not  have.  The  fir!  the 
immediate,  thing  i,  to  restore  represenutive  government/' 

In  a  word,  he  starts  to  break  the  machine,  to  secure 
the  direct  representation  of  the  people  as  the  first  step 
to  reform.  It  is  an  heroic  declaration  of  war  against 
tne  greatest  money  power  on  earth. 

It  is  not  an  idle  declaration,  for  he  is  no  dema- 
gogue.    Mr  Roosevelt  raises  clouds  of  dust ;  but  it  is 

fi.M  r.°w  l''''"?,./'  •'  '^"  ^"^'  °^  ^  ••-^'  battle- 
field that  Woodrow  Wilson  raises.     He  is  not  out  for 

dialectical  victories  or  triumphal  tours,  but  for  very 

definite  deeds.     Mr.    Roosevelt  clothes  the  poverty 

of  his  thought  and  the  vagueness  of  his  purposes  in 

an  impenetrable  mist  of  words.    They  sound  fierce  and 

formidable,  but  they  are  blank  cartridge.     His  mes- 

sages    to   Congress   were   of    wondrous    length  and 
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thundering  sound,  but  they  signified  nothing.  Mr. 
Wilson  does  great  things  with  an  extreme  economy 
of  effort.  His  speeches  have  the  quality  of  acts. 
When  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  which  at  one  stride 
brought  the  United  States  within  sight  of  Free  Trade, 
was  introduced,  his  speech  to  Congress  occupied  eight 
minutes.  It  is  not  that  he  scorns  oratory  in  its  place. 
It  is  the  instrument  through  which  one  touches  the 
general  heart  to  fine  issues.  But  when  he  comes  to 
business  he  dismisses  rhetoric.  He  is  that  rare  com- 
bination, a  thinker  who  loves  action,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  affairs,  one  who  reads  Greek  and  writes  short- 
hand, who  combines  a  luminous  idealism  with  the 
practicality  of  a  plumber  and  a  sunny  smile  with  a  ruth- 
less purpose.  His  courage  mounts  to  any  task;  but  he 
has  a  scrupulous  tidiness  in  small  things.  When  he  has 
finished  writing  he  wipes  his  pen  and  puts  the  cloth 
back  in  the  drawer.  He  has  great  energy  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  tumultuous  energy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is 
disciplined.  "After  all,"  he  says,  "life  doesn't  con- 
sist in  eternally  running  to  a  fire." 

He  has,  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  never  had,  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  all  his  fine  intuitions  and 
democratic  sympathies,  has  not — a  considered  philo- 
sophy of  politics.  It  is  a  philosophy  warmed  with  a 
generous  humanity  and  a  sincere  vision : 

"  I  am  accused  of  being  a  Radical.  If  to  seek  to  go  to  the  root 
is  to  be  a  Radical,  a  Radical  I  am.  After  all,  everything  that 
flowers  in  beauty  in  the  air  of  heaven  draws  its  fairness,  its  vigour 
from  its  roots ;  nothing  living  can  blossom  into  fruitage  unless 
through  nourishing  stalks  deep-planted  in  the  common  soil.  Up 
from  that  soil,  up  from  the  silent  bosom  of  the  earth  rise  the 
currents  of  life  and  energy.  Up  from  the  common  soil,  up  from 
the  great  heart  of  the  people,  rise  joyously  to-day  streams  of  hope 
and  determination  that  are  bound  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
glory.    I  tell  you  that  the  so-called  Radicalism  of  our  time  is  simply 
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™»tr Arr  ;:'o"?:  fa?  rzr ^''  °^  °-  ^p-*- 

hopeful;  the  roots  of  hs  being  .^e  in  .t  L^l^o";'  H^r^"?'  *"' 
pure,  and  of  good  report;  and  Z  need  of Th.  h  "  '°'"^' 

Radicalism  that  will  clear  L  wav  fl.?  »k         ,  °"'  "  J"*'  '^^'^ 

of  a  sturdy  race.'^  ^       '•"'  "^"*"°"  °^  '*>«  aspirations 

ChZ'jl'i''   ^'"^   eloquence   and   true   vision.      Mr 
Chamber  am  once  had  that  note  without  the  poet^v 

?'    T  \^rf  ^°''  ^''"^^''■-     P-'-haps    that    is    why 
likeness  to  the  lost  leader. 
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When  the  history  of  these  tempestuous  days  comes 
to  be  written,  thee  is  one  figure  that  will  emerge 
with  a  certain  simplicity  and  aloofness  that  will 
dominate  the  story.  It  is  the  figure  on  the  bridge. 
Pitt  lives,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  Scott's  phrase,  as 
"the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm."  It  was  the 
storm  of  a  European  convulsion.  Mr.  Asquith  will 
be  remembered  as  the  captain  who  weathered  the 
storm  at  home.  No  Prime  Minister  since  Pitt  has 
been  confronted  with  so  heavy  a  task  as  that  which 
has  fallen  to  Mr.  Asquith's  lot.  Indeed  Pitt's  was  the 
easier  task  of  the  two,  for  he  was  able  always  to 
appeal  to  the  passion  of  patriotism  and  the  fear  of 
the  foreigner.  He  had  behind  him  the  influence  of 
the  King.  Democracy  as  we  know  it  had  not  come 
to  birth,  and  such  opposition  as  found  a  voice  was 
trampled  under  the  heel  of  a  ruthless  repression.  It 
was  not  Pitt  but  Fox  who  was  the  real  hero  of  that 
tremendous  time — Fox  who  spent  his  life  in  hopeless 
opposition,  and  struck  that  great  note  of  liberty  that 
has  been  the  soul  of  English  Liberalism  for  a  century. 
To  Mr.  Asquith  has  fallen  the  more  difficult  task 
of  remodelling  the  structure  of  society  at  home.  He 
did  not  seek  the  task.  Temperamentally,  I  think,  he 
would  have  avoided  it.  He  is  not  a  man  who  loves 
action  for  action's  sake.  He  prefers  ease  to  conflict, 
and  has  none  of  that  joy  of  battle  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  brilliant  lieutenant.     His  eye  does  not 
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light  up  with  any  fine  freniy,  and  no  tidi.  of  K«» 
P«.io„  .„g„,f.  ,^        H.  ha';  ulragLte   iir 

into  ,h^  mfddie  of  M^.w.^J"  """»' «"  J™.'"  'ook 
plainly,     it  ,s  the  habit  of  the  barrister  who  cret«  ..n 

H.  ha/rwi^;7j;  r  ^e :"" «"  """""'• 

and  leave,  firewo'Tk  oThUdr"  T  rr°  ^°'''^' 
coated  captain  who  must  b^  taken  for  h  '^  .""""■ 
not  for  a  eav  hverv     ir  .^  /"'  *"'  """s.  and 

for  youf ;:'„oni;e"rnd's:;"ir "'  ""■"  ""''■■<^'- 
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and  whom  he  has  since  honoured,  that  young  Asquith 
came  to  him  one  day  and  asked  him  to  test  his  know- 
ledge of  the  House  of  Commons,  its  members,  and 
the  seats  for  which  they  saL  His  friend  asked  him 
the  motive  for  such  apparently  idle  knowledge.  "  I 
am  going  to  the  Bar  and  into  Parliament,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  I  intend  to  be  either  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Prime  Minister."  But  ambition  in  the  sense  of  reach- 
ing beyond  himself  he  has  never  had.  He  was  con- 
scious of  great  powers,  marked  out  a  path  for  himself, 
and  went  forward  to  the  goal  without  hurry  or  self- 
assertiveness.  No  s':atesman  ever  came  to  greater 
distinction  with  less  pushfulness  and  self-advertisement, 
or  with  a  more  deliberate  avoidance  of  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  He  leaves  the  limelight  to  those  who 
love  it.  He  has  a  wholesome  scorn  of  limelight,  and 
a  dislike  for  all  the  insincerities  and  affectations  that 
make  for  popularity.  His  public  bearing  is  somewhat 
stiff  and  unsympathetic.  It  is  the  attitude  of  one 
who  is  always  on  guard  over  himself,  who  fears  that 
geniality  is  only  another  word  for  weakness,  and  who 
refuses  to  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  for  daws  to 
peck  at.  He  does  not  invite  enthusiasm  nor  easily 
respond  to  it,  and  if  he  makes  a  railway  journey  he 
avoids  wayside  demonstrations  and  draws  the  window- 
blind  of  the  carriage. 

It  is  the  custom  of  his  enemies  to  speak  of  him 
simply  as  an  intellectual  machine.  "  He  talks  like  a 
barrister  from  a  brief,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  bitterly 
in  those  memorable  days  of  the  Protectionist  revival 
when  Mr.  Asquith  pursued  him  from  place  to  place 
and  blew  his  case  to  the  winds.  It  is  true  that  his 
mind  moves  with  a  certain  mechanical  exactness  and 
perfection.  It  is  always  adequate,  never  excessive. 
It  wastes  nothing  and  lacks  nothing.     Throughout, 
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this  intellectual  mastery  has    been  apparent.      His 

master  at  the  City  of  London  School,  struck  by  the 

tlr   "°:;'"?^"^  °^  J"<=''d  speech;  Jowett  at  Oxford. 

Zdin.    S  '  h'  ""?-^-d-^-'«  capacious  under! 
Standing;  S,r  Henry  James,  attracted  by  a  statement 

.n  L?'7         "n  ""'^"°^"  j""'°'-  ^^^  drawn  up 
n  three  days,  and  wh.ch  James  declared  might  have 

taken  three  weeks-all    bore  witness   to  an  incom! 

parable  mtellect      In  the   House  of  Commons  it^s 

almost  as  though  it  works  apart  from  his  personality. 

^ee  h.m  at  a  time  of  crisis,  wedged  in  the  front  bench 

between  h.s  lieutenants,  his  movements  restless,  his 

face  a  httle  flushed,  his  hands  passing  now  ove;  his 

xnees.  now  across  his  chin.     One  might  imagine  him 

flustered  .nd  beaten.     He  rises.     It  is  as  though  a 

rtTrl^"  M^  '°'"'  '"'°  ^"'°"-  ^^^-7  word  finds 
Its  mark.  His  sentences  seem  to  pour  visible  de- 
struction  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  There  is  no 
rhetoric  no  appeal  to  party  passion,  none  of  the 
sophistry  with  wh.ch  Mr.  Balfour  loves  to  cloud  his 
purposes,  not  a  breath  of  emotion-nothing  but  the 
r«.istless  logic  of  a  powerful  mind,  that  marshals 
us  resources  with  incomparable  ease  and  certainty 

loZ  tI  ^t"  '''°''"  fascinating  figures  in  the 
House.  There  has  never  been  one  more  completely 
Its  intellectual  master,  nor  one  who  gave  the  mind 

i.  wXXp^fflr  sr  It;:: 

IS  a  man  of  rare  probity  of  character.  Perfect  honesty 
m  pohtics  is  an  uncommon  achievement.  When  it  is 
attempted  it  does  not  often  lead  to  the  front  benches. 
A  ca  culated  honesty  ^ay  do  so.  but  I  speak  of  real 
not  of  simulated  honesty.    And  if  it  does  miraculously 
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arrive  there  it  does  not  often  survive  the  disinte- 
grating influences  of  office.  It  did  so  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  CampbelUBannerman,  and  it  has  done  so 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Asquith  has  not,  it 
is  true,  the  fundamental  conviction  of  his  predecessor : 
his  roots  are  less  deep  in  the  democratic  soil.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  was 

"  True  as  a  dial  to  the  sun 
Although  it  be  not  shin'd  upon," 

but  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  that  instinctive  certitude  in 
great  crises.     He  trusts  his  intellect  where  Campbell- 
Bannerman  trusted  his  faith.     His  inferiority  is  spiri- 
tual, and  when  he  fails,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South 
African  War,  he  fails,  like  all  the  men  of  the  Jowett 
tradition,  because,  trained  in  a  purely  academic  view 
of  politics,  he  bases  himself  upon  the  calculations  of 
the  material  factors  and  the  motives  of  expediency, 
and  is  deaf  to  the  promptings  of  the  primal  instincts 
of  men.     But  if  his  mind  works  within  a  more  limited 
circumference  than  that  of  Fox  or  Gladstone,  it  is 
within   that   range    marked    by  a   rare   integrity   of 
purpose  and  performance.     No  man  is  more  scrupu- 
lously loyal  to  his  word,  more  exact  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  engagements.      It  is  not  enough  to  fulfil  the 
letter :  he  must  fulfil  the  spirit.     It  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  others  that  he  fears ;    but  the  judgment  of 
his  own  mind.     He  can  stand  abuse  and  slander  and 
misrepresentation   with   cold   and   silent   disdain,  for 
he  has  that  type  of  mind  which  is  more  at  ease  when 
it  is  attacked  than  when  it  is  flattered.     In  the  days 
when  he  used  to  be  pursued  with  the  cry  of  "  Feather- 
stone  " — a  crime  for  which  he  was  no  more  responsible 
than  I  am — he  used  to  stand  silent  with  folded  arms 
and  head  flung  back  in  scornful  challenge  until  the 
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storm  died  away.     He  would  not  stoop  to  explain  or 
reply^     And  so  in  that  great  scene  in  the  House  after 
the  Parhament  Bill  had  triumphed,  when  for  an  hour 
the   Opposition   howled   at   him   like  shrieking  der- 
vishes, he  uttered  no  word  of  resentment  or  anger, 
made  no  appeal  for  fair  play.     He  bore  the  outrage 
with  a  certain  noble  detachment  of  bearing,  struggled 
with  patient  endeavour  to  gain  a  hearing.and  when  Lord 
Hugh  had  triumphed  and  he  had  to  sit  down  defeated, 
he  did  so  with  only  one  sentence  of  grave  and  dignified 
protest.     His  persecution  by  the  militant  suffragists 
has  been  borne  with  the  same  disciplined  restraint. 
He  does  not  reply  or  argue.     He  will  keep  his  bond. 
He  wil  neither  subtract  from  it  nor  add  to  it  though 
o'^^KL'de'r'^^  off  his  door  and  the  epaulett^ 
But  when   he  suspects  that   he   has   misled   the 
public   then   he   is   profoundly   moved.     The  Albert 
Hall  incident  came  nearer  to  breaking  him  than  any 
episode  of  these  stirring  years.     His  speech  contained 
a  passage  which   was  construed   into  a  declaration 
that  If  the  Liberals  won  the  election  the  King  would 
nT^  ?u    ^^^?   necessary  to  pass  the  Parliament 
BUI.      The  truth   about   that    passage   will    perhaps 
never  be  known.     But  we  know  that  Mr.  Asquifh 
had  no  guarantees  from  the  King  on  the  point.     He 
won   the  election,   but  that   misunderstanding   stood 
between   him   and    the    nation.      Other   men   would 
have  slurred  it  over  with  a  light  hand,  and  trusted 
to  die  development  of  events  and  the  forgetfulness 
of  the   public   mind.     He   was   urged   to   leave   the 
facts  to  reveal  themselves  with  the  progress  of  the 
drama.     But  no,  whatever  befell  he  must  clear  his 
account  with   the  public.     Those  who  saw  him   in 
those  days  know  how  unnerved  he  was— how  he  paced 
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his  room,  agitated  and  distressed.  He  went  down 
to  the  House  on  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  terms  as  bald  as  he  could  make  them 
announced  that  there  were  no  guarantees,  and  that 
guarantees  in  such  circumstances  would  have  been 
unthinkable.  Never  was  there  such  a  cold  douche 
for  a  triumphant  party.  It  seemed  as  if  the  victory 
had  vanished  into  thin  air— as  if  Samson  had  pulled 
the  temple  down  over  his  doomed  followers.  The 
members  went  out  into  the  lobby  and  discussed  the 
date  of  the  next  election.  And  for  weeks  the  pall 
of  that  desolating  speech  hung  over  the  sky  of  the 
new  Parliament. 

This  meticulous  sense  of  honour  governs  all  his 
public  conduct  and  all  his  dealings  with  Parliament 
No  public  man  has  eaten  fewer  of  his  own  words 
than  he  has  done.      This  is  due  not  only  to  the  pro- 
bity of  his  mind,  but  to  the  precision  of  his  speech. 
He  does  not  spill  over  with  words.     They  are  weighed 
and  counted,  and  every  one  has  its  specific  value. 
His  vocabulary  has  little  colour  and  no  poetry.     It 
is  copious  and  sufficient ;  but  formal  and  professional. 
He  "does  not  hesitate  to  assert,"  and  he  will  even 
"  venture  to  deny."     He  uses  words,  in  fact,  not  as 
a  luxury,  but  with  business-like  directness,  and  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  making   himself  understood, 
and  no  man  ever  succeeded  better.     His  brevity  is 
as  remarkable  as  his  lucidity.     As  Lord  Morley  says 
of  Tacitus,  he  seems  to  aim  at  putting  a  book  into 
a  chapter,   a  chapter   into  a  page,   a  page   into  a 
sentence.     The  result  is  that  no  one  can  afford  to 
quote  him  loosely  against  himself.     If  he  does,  he  is 
impaled  on  the  question,  "When  did  I  say  that?" 
And  there  is  no  answer. 

Few  men  seek  less  to  score  merely  dialectical 
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more  smashiW  blow     Afn         "°  °"^^  '^"  ^^"^^'' ^ 
and  his  retorts  to  ;h1  '  "°'  '"^*=''  ^^'^  g^^dly. 

the  Prim^"  M-  •        ^0°"'  °^  *^^  ^"swer,  may  I  ask 
me  i'rime  Minister,  &c  ?"     "Th^  u  . 

question  does  not  ^riTr.'  \    c  *'°"'  gentleman's 

\  tc  A  T.°*^"^eo"t  of  my  answer."    Or-  "Am 

1   to  draw  the  conclusion-?"     "Th. \  , 

man  may  draw  what  conclusion  he  hkes  '' anH  ^'"J^ 
heavy  jaws  snan  fr.nr«»k  '    ^"°  ^s  the 

Son,«i„;.  U'  -  -3     -  «  wo™  a,  a  shield. 

•  n>an  of  sensitiveness  and  human Lv  ^".?,  ^'^'='»'" 
such  a  moment  towards  the  end  JL  ^^^  "^ 
strilie.     For  weeks  h.  K  j  \        ,      "^  ^reat  coa 
about  a  sett  em^t     Then      ^?  '^'>°"™g  to  bring 

the  House  from  o„e  If  the  "!'     '^"'T  ^  '^"'«  '""^ 
At  once  he  rL  to  °  J      '""™'rable  conferences. 

cecded  the'air"   LT  :  d^^Sri^;     f ^  "■'  P'"" 
failure,  and  the  skv  K..!    ^'^''^"•.  "'«  story  ^   .s  of 

-nace  of  a^.  In^fcui^STL^IIII^pt^'/^ -« 

his  head  fS  h'^le'sarint^V't'  "'"'  '''""<' 
he  stopped.  With  a  Lggle  he  finish  dh"  "'"■^P''- 
and  sanic  into  his  seat      I  J,  ,        ""^  sentence 

unmanned  in  the'ttote  if  tmm^^^s  "7,  ^'-  T 

r  "  uc  me  Hardest  meta    of  all      Ruf    \r.A    j 

the  iron  mask  i«!  nni„  ..       li-     /.  "''   mdeed, 

iiiHSK  IS  only  a  public  disguise      ««  H«.  • 
good-temoered  "  Iq  ti,^        j-       "'='6"'se.        He  is  j<? 


him  best,  and  1  liave  been  told  by 
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uncle  who  took  charge  of  him  and  his  brother  after 
their  father's  death  in  Yorkshire  that  the  comradeship 
between  the  two  boys  was  never  broken  "  even  by 
the  lifting  of  an  eyebrow." 

As  a  parliamentary  leader  he  will  take  rank  with 
the  highest.  He  has  not  the  omnipotence  of  Pitt, 
nor  the  eagle  flight  of  Gladstone,  nor  the  Oriental 
magic  of  Disraeli,  nor  the  fascination  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
But  he  has  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  that  make 
him  invaluable  as  a  leader  in  these  days.  Not  the 
least  of  these  are  what  one  may  call  negative  qualities. 
A  brilliant  woman  once  said  to  me :  "  Asquith  has 
three  great  virtues.  He  has  no  egotism,  no  jealousy, 
and  no  vanity."  His  freedom  from  jealousy  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  virtues  of  public  life. 
When  Gladstone  offered  him  the  Solicitor-General- 
ship he  declined  the  office.  He  would  not  take  the 
post  that  belonged,  in  his  opinion,  to  another,  nor — 
though  his  relations  wiih  Campbell- Bannerman  had 
been  very  strained  as  the  result  of  their  profound 
differences  on  the  war — did  he  support  Sir  Edward 
Grey  in  his  attempt  to  send  "C.-B."  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1905.  And  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  drive  a  wedge  in  between  him  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  have  failed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  this  time  more  pleasing  than  his  loyalty  to  his 
brilliant  colleague.  Without  his  unselfish  support 
and  the  authority  of  his  unrivalled  logic,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  have  achieved  nothing.  It  is  Mr. 
Asquith's  supreme  claim  to  the  nation's  gratitude  that 
he  has  never  placed  his  own  personality  in  the  light 
of  the  national  interests.  He  has  brought  no  axe  of 
his  own  to  the  parliamentary  grindstone,  nor  has  he 
imitated  the  example  of  Disraeli  in  surrounding  himself 
with  third-rate  men  as  a  chorus  to  his  own  heroic  rdle. 
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He  yields  a  place  in  the  sun  to  all  who  can  do  [Z 

pTauditfofr'^  'o  be  done,  and  envies  no  .fn    he 

tlm  with  t     "Tu'     ^^'^'^''  '"^^'=^'  ^^  ^"^«  his 
iSr/  f    ^  ^'^^'  ^  '■^'"'  '«^^es  them  too  much 

^j^;"  '""°"^'  ^'^^'°'"^'°"'  •^'  •"  ^  -^.  - 

But  his  freedom  from  all  paltry  motives  has  made 

th"  he'^htl'"'- rr^  '°:  ''''  great  reconstruct^n 
that  he  has  carried  through.     It  has  kept  his  mind 

receptive  to  the  vision  and  initiative  of  othe  I     He 

men  h  f  t  \''"'u  ^''P^""^-^'  and  adventurous  of 
men;  but  he  has  brought  to  the  schemes  of  his  cZ 
^agues  a  d.smterested  criticism,  and  a  powerful  judg- 
ment governed  by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and 
only  hjs  stability  of  mind  and  constancy  of  puVose 
could  have  made  those  schemes  possible.  ^Ter' 
have  been  many  greater  political  seers :  there  has 
been  no  greater  political  engineer. 
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When  he  was  staying  at  Dollls  Hill  some  years  ago 
Mark  Twain  sat  in  the  garden  one  sunny  afternoon 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  talking  of  many  things,  among 
others  of  the  qualities  of  women.  "  Have  they 
humour?"  asked  my  friend.  "Well,"  said  Mark 
Twain,  •*  I  don't  think  they  have  humour  themselves, 
but  they  appreciate  the  quality  of  humour  in  others. 
Now,  you  see  that  woman  crossing  the  lawn  there." 
The  woman  was  his  wife,  and  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  love  stories  of  our  time ;  but  he 
spoke  with  a  grave  detachment,  as  if  he  were  dis- 
cussing a  remote  star  or  an  abstract  theory.  "  Now," 
he  said,  "  I  don't  suppose  that  woman  ever  said  a 
humorous  thing  in  her  life ;  but  she  always  sees  the 
point  of  my  jokes." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  truth  or 
otherwise  of  Mark  Twain's  generalisation.  If  it  is 
true  it  is  obviously  subject  to  conspicuous  exceptions. 
The  humour  of  Jane  Austen,  for  example,  belongs  to 
the  purest  vintage  of  laughter.  It  is  light  as  air, 
swift  as  a  swallow,  indisputable  as  Moli^re.  The  eyes 
of  Jane  are  always  demurely  downcast,  but,  like 
Leeby  in  A  Window  in  Thrums,  she  notes 
every  fray  in  the  carpet,  every  kink  in  the  character, 
every  subtlety  of  the  game.  I  seem  to  see  her  sitting 
immortally  in  her  quiet  corner  by  the  fire,  knitting 
with  swift  fingers,  rarely  talking,  a  gentle  smile  flitting 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth  as  she  watches  with 
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spacious  understanding  the  foolish  little  comedy  of 
life.  And  George  Eliot,  too-what  summer  light- 
nmgs  of  humour  play  about  that  formidable  brow  ! 

But  If  m  spite  of  exceptions.  Mark  Twain's  axiom 
IS  true.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  in  one  respect  an 
entirely  representative  woman.  Like  Mrs.  Clemens 
she  probably  never  said  a  humorous  thing  in  her  life. 
Her  books  are  as  innocent  of  laughter  as  they  are 
of  impropriety.  They  are  a  feast  of  reason,  but  they 
are  not  a  flow  of  soul.  A^hen  you  approach  them  you 
do  not  feel  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  rollicking 

into  the  easiest  chair  and  stick  your  slippered   feet 
on  the  mantelshelf.     These  deplorable  manners  are 
suited   to  the   company  of   Cervantes  or    Dickens. 
Fielding  or  Thackeray.     They  do  not  mind  them. 
They  even  like  them.     They  are  people  with  whom 
you  can  be  really  at  home,  for  they  laugh  and  poke 
fun  and  shed  tears  and  run  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  mystery  that  is  within  us.     But  when  you  take 
down    J^oieri    Eismere    or    Marcella    or    Richard 
Meynell  you   behave  with  decorum.     You   feel   the 
importance  of  being  earnest.     Levity  in  such  c.  mpany 
would  be  like  sacrilege.     You  would  as  soon  think  of 
being  gay  at  a  University  Extension  lecture. 

And  indeed  Mrs.  Ward  is  really  an  Extension 
lecturer  in  disguise.  As  a  novelist  she  was  even  born 
at  an  Extension  lecture.  She  has  told  us  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Westmorland  edition  of  her 
works  that  Robert  Eismere  sprang  out  of  revolt 
against  a  Bampton  lecture  which  had  insisted  that 
disbelief  was  due  to  spiritual  pride.  The  revolt  first 
expressed  itself  in  a  pamphlet,  whose  thesis  became 
the  text  of  the  novel.  It  was  a  happy  accident,  from 
the  eifect  of  which  she  has  never  recovered.     It  came 
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at  a  moment  of  challenge,  when  thought  was  breaking 
new  ground,  when  Gladstone  and  Huxley  were  ex- 
changing mighty  blows  in  the  reviews,  and  questions 
of  faith  were  being  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  the 
Gadarene  swine.     It  was  an  incident  of  a  phase  that 
has   passed    irrevocably.     It   made    Mrs.    Ward   the 
most  prosperous  woman  writer  since  George  Eliot, 
and  it  revealed  to  her  an  incomparable  medium  for 
the  dissemination  of  her  ideas.     And  she  has  been 
writing  namphlets  in  the  form  of  novels  ever  since. 
It  is  ar    'nparalleled  triumph  over  natural  disadvan- 
tages.    :  or  Mrs.  Ward  has  every  disqualification  for 
the  r6le  of  a  successful  novelist.     She  is  without  the 
divine  gift  of  humour,  lacking  which  life  is  tasteless 
and  barren.     She  is  without  passion,  lacking  which 
imagination  cannot  sound  the  depths  of  experience  or 
scale  the  heights  of  vision.     She  is  without  the  note 
of  individual  charm,  which  makes  you  love  the  writer 
despite  his  views.     And,  withal,   she  is,  as  I   have 
said,  the  most  successful  woman  novelist  since  George 
Eliot,  with— low  be  it  spoken— the  possible  exception 
of  Miss  Marie  Corel li. 

There  are,  I  take  it,  two  ways  of  writing  novels. 
You  may  surrender  yourself  imaginatively  to   your 
characters  and   let   them   fight   out   their   battle    for 
themselves.     That  is  the  way  of  the  realist.     Or  you 
may  start  from  a  formula  and  invent  characters  to 
work  it  out.     That  is  the  way  of  the  classicist.     It 
is  the  way  of  Mrs.  Ward.     She  labours,  it  is  true, 
with  astonishing  industry  to  make  her  people  live, 
but  they  refuse  to  live.     They  never  extract  a  laugh 
or  a  tear  from  you,  for  they  cannot  laugh  or  shed 
a  tear  themselves.     They  are  abstractions  of  the  mind, 
that  move  not  at  their  own  volition  but  at  the  will 
of  the  magician  who  pulls  the  strings.     They  come 
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from  the  intellect,  unfused  by  the  glow  of  ..««»• 

PJ«io„  which  cuT:C-4'^J^'2i,  IT'^d 
blood  .„d  ^-.<      ,;,e..  br^aihe  Z  ZT  pfZ 
Ward  s  nove     to     -,    in';      «.      m  «^ui  mrs. 

r^»«.  .u        L  'I- ip.f   -^.si.     Name  one  charartfr 

n       wuh  .'"     ■■  r''^  ■  •  "^-  Alf'-^-"  Austin, 
.he  «„     ,rV        '        '"'^    "l^'  ,  No  write,  ha.  u«d 

•■n  hi,  Han,p«ead  «arde:if:?t  ^"ha.^l"^'"^ 

"dtvS,  r^  ""l"  ■">  ^"  ">«  -""o-  of  hefven 

h  m^rrL  wt'  Tw"  r'  •"P'-'^  °f  "-e  earth 
■I  must   oe  lelt  as  Wordsworth   felt   it   when   ih,. 

"huge  peak,  black  and   huee "  rose  on  ^.     .  ™' 
or  when  he  saw  the  dawn  br^ak  ^"r  TakeLd  "°?; 

«T  ^■'^'t"''  «P'"'°'     '«  -^.i  fel 
,^.K      .1     ,'".""=  ^"^^  •»'"•  Which  reek  whh 
the  breath  of  the  earth,  are  full  of  the  voice  of  ,h. 

rri„"::t:srsi^iw^tL"tt.-' 

land^ap. 'does  noTT^eT    "the trfh "Trniell"' f 
the  midnight  oil.  •  "  ™*"'  °f 
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What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  her  unexampled 
success?  Largely,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  result  of  that 
happy  accident  which  made  her  the  central  figure 
of  the  great  intellectual  conflict  of  the  eighties.  It 
is  not  a  bad  name  only  that  is  hard  to  live  down. 
Sometimes  a  good  name  is  equally  obstinate.  Mr. 
Kipling,  the  artist,  died  a  dozen  years  ago,  about 
the  time  of  the  Boer  War;  but  Mr.  Kipling,  the 
writer,  still  carries  on  the  business,  and,  in  virtue 
of  the  work  of  his  famous  partner  (who  is  dead), 
probably  receives  a  higher  price  per  word  for  any- 
thing he  writes  than  anyone  else  living.  He  will 
go  on  receiving  it,  and  the  world  will  go  on  buying 
him,  and  remarking-  with  unfailing  freshness  that  his 
latest  thing  is  sadly  below  his  old  form.  Give  an 
author  a  good  name  and  he  may  live  on  it  to  a 
green  old  age. 

It  is  so,  in  some  measure,  with  Mrs.  Ward.  The 
echoes  of  that  great  episode  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  still  reverberate  about  her  name  and  give  her  a 
factitious  greatness.  Fame  is  so  careless  and  irra- 
tional a  thing.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  a  much  more 
considerable  novelist,  a  writer  of  real  genius,  whose 
Salem  Chapel  will  be  read  with  delight  when 
Robert  Elsmere  and  Richard  Meynell  are  dusty 
memories.  Yet  she  never  became  the  lion  of  the 
moment,  and  in  her  old  age  was  forced  to  write  pot- 
boilers to  live.  But  the  theme  is  familiar.  Achieve- 
ment and  reward  have  rarely  been  adjusted  in  any 
sphere  of  art.  Nor  is  it  just  to  labour  the  point, 
for  Mrs.  Ward  has  never  been  false  to  her  artistic 
conscience.  And  her  success  is  not  the  mere  reward 
of  a  fortuitous  hit.  It  is  a  tribute  to  one  who  has 
treated  her  public  and  her  powers  with  an  austere 
respect,  and  has  made  the  astonishing  discovery  that 
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it  is  possible  to  use  the  popular  novel  as  the  vehicle 
of  the  things  of  the  mind. 

Her  defect  both  as  a  novelist  and  an  influence 
•s  a  cer...n  chill  of  the  spirit.  Her  books  are  the  son 
of  books  that  one  would  expect  if  a  Greek  statue 
began  to  write  novels.     She  is  faultily  fauUless  tc^ 

«mTn  th*  ''r'"  '"  '""^  ^"^''■^•^'^  -'  '^'  Arnold 
TnrT  T  °^'"'^""'  '^'^^'^y  ^"Percilious  deta... 
ment  from  the  vulgarity  of  life,  the  intellectual  pride 
of  an  aristocracy  of  culture,  the  polite  scorn  of  a  world 

ca?m  "  l7TT  ""°"°"^i'  ""^  '^^'''"^  ^  Grecian 
and  m  the  large  placid  sculpture  of  her  face,  with  its 
high,  untroubled  eyebrows,  its  bold,  classic  nose,  the 
prim  ascetic  set  of  the  lips,  and  the  philosophic  ^ep^se 

1  .  "T-  JJ"'"'  "  ^^"^  ^'^  Presence'the Tof 
a  strayed  goddess  who    has   wandered  down   from 

Olympus  and  is  rather  wondering  how  she  will  find 

her  way  back  again  out  of  this  strange  rabble  of  fussv 

mortals      '.  I    can't   help  it."  said  The   Lord    S 

Everything^Else.    •' I    was    born    sneering."      Mrs 

Humphry  Ward  seems  to   plead,  somewhat  in  the 

same  spirit,  that  she  was  born  a  little  superior 

This    divorce    from    mere    humanity  leaves    her 

singularly    isolated.      She    is    the    one'  conspTcuou, 

woman  of  her  time  who  is  definitely  and  intensely 

opposed  to  women's  suffrage,  again  excepting-J^S^ 

CoTem  N  T'T  ^'^  coincidence-Miss  Mar" 
Corelh.  Now.  I  understand  women  being  indifferent 
to   the  vote.     Most   of   them  are.     Buf  I   do  no 

Lettf1,r"'"  "^'"1  '^"^'y  °^P«-^  '-  the  vote 
f  M      L.      V  ^"Pe^ficially  intelligible  in  the  case 

a  hf;h^^an7t^'^"'•,^'°  ""''  ^'->'^  --^-^e" 
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ingly  in  the  cause  of  the  Children's?  Play  Centres,  lias 
founded  an  organisation  for  introducing  women  into 
local  government,  and  achieved  considerable  publicity 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  chaperoned  her  son 
into  the  representation  of  West  Hertfordshire.  Pro- 
bably the  explanation  is  not  that  she  thinks  so  meanly 
of  her  sex  that  she  would  have  them  kept  socially 
inferior,  though  this  view  is  not  without  authority,  for 
the  most  successful  studies  of  women  in  her  novels  are 
the  studies  of  mean,  small-souled  womrn. 

The  true  explanation,  I  think,  is  deeper.     She 
thinks  meanly  of  humanity.     She  is  an  aristocrat — 
not  a  vulgar  aristocrat,  but  an  intellectual  aristocrat, 
one  whose  ideal   is   of  a  small  governing  class  of 
exquisite  souls  who  would  behave  nicely  to  the  poor, 
make  just  laws  for  them,  and  generally  keep  them  in 
their  proper  station  with  a  firm  but  gentle  hand.     In 
a  word,  she  is  against  democracy.    It  is  no  accident 
that  the  heroes  of  her  political  novels  are  usually  high- 
minded   Tories  with,  of  course,  strong  social   sym- 
pathies, and  that  Radicals  are  generally  discovered 
to  be   fellows  of  the  baser  sort.     In   opposing  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  her  own  sex,  Mrs.  Ward 
is  opposing  the  widening  of  the  basis  of  democracy. 
She  is  opposing  it  on  a  disingenuous  plea.    Women 
should  take  part  in  politics,  she  says,  but  they  should 
take  part  in  it  by  "  influence  "—like  that  of  Marcella 
over  Sir  George  Tressady,  or  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
over  the  electors  of  West  Herts — but  not  by  the  vote. 
Why  should  "  influence,"  which  is  an  unpleasant  and 
underhand  thing,  be   permitted   to  women,  and   the 
vote,  which  is  open  and  honest,  be  forbidden  ?    The 
reason  is  obvious.    "  Influence  "  is  the  weapon  of  aris- 
tocratic ladies.     They  do  not  want  the  vote  which  they 
would  have  to  share  on  equal  terms  with  the  school- 
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There  was  once  a  conspirator  who  when  he  came  to 
the  scaffold  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said :  "  I 
could  never  believe  it  right  that  some  men  should  be 
born  into  the  world  ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
and  others  ready  saddled  and  bridled  to  be  ridden." 
And  having  uttered  this  protest  against  the  world  as 
he  had  found  it,  he  took  his  leave  and  disappeared 
through  the  trapdoor.  But  the  words  live,  and  there 
could  hardly  be  a  better  text  for  a  statesman's  caree"*. 
There  is  one  sense,  however,  in  which,  no  matter  now 
we  adjust  society  or  how  nearly  we  approach  the  ideal 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  there  will  always  be  men 
who  come  into  the  world  "ready  booted  and  spurred 
to  ride."  The:e  do  not  point  to  their  ancestors  or 
to  their  acres  for  their  authority.  They  bring  their 
letters  of  credit  with  them  from  a  far  country  and  we 
honour  them  at  sight.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
elbow  their  way  through  the  crowd  or  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  insolence  or  eccentricity.  They  appear,  and 
the  crowd  miraculously  opens  out  before  them. 
They  prance  down  a  rose-strewn  path  to  a  shining 
goal. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  "  booted  and 
spurred  "  class  among  the  younger  public  men  of  the 
time  is  Sir  John  Simon.  Macaulay,  Applying  to 
Byron  the  fable  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
illustrated  the  character  of  her  son,  the  Regent,  said 
that  all  the  fairies,  save  one,  had  been  bidden  to  his 
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being  unaUe  ,7  eve  "^  ^u"  .""'""'<=<'  ^^-^ '«'.  and 
their  favou  ,,e  hid  m?,  J         "  ""'"^  *'=''  """^  f<" 

rob  life  of  much  0^^,!  ^  J"''"  '"'"  ''="'  "  ""« 

here  only  „rh  puZtZT'ZT'''-  <'  ^'*="' 
l>as  known  the  bi,.ere«  ™ow?  To'l  ""5'=  *"' 
perpetually  shining  on  one  musrl  J  u  ""^  '"" 
a  rainy  day  ■  to  find  f^„  a     n  ^  °"=  "^""gry  for 

firs.  oL.  mus°  makl  o  e  "    ''°?  ""'^^  XieWsV  ,he 

fly.  When  e:: ™h :; : j:;;-:::  Hf^  '"'\""'  -- 
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prizes  of  the  Bar,  the  prizes  of  Parliament,  have  fallen 
to  him  with  a  certain  inevitableness  that  causes  no 
surprise.  When  at  thirty-seven  he  became  Solicitor* 
General  no  one  commented  adversely  on  the  appoint- 
ment  of  so  young  a  man  to  so  great  an  office.  On 
the  contrary,  everyone  agreed  that  there  was  no  other 
appointment  which  was  thinkable.  And  yet  one  has 
to  go  back  a  century — to  the  days  when  statesmen 
ripened  early  and  died  young,  generally  of  port  wine 
and  free  living — to  find  a  parallel  to  his  achievement. 
Charles  Yorke,  it  is  true,  was  Solicitor-General  at 
thirty-three  and  grumbled  because  he  had  not  done 
better.  But  Charles  Yorke  was  the  son  of  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  he  had  a  devouring  appetite  for  office 
which  finally  led  to  perhaps  the  most  tragic  personal 
episode  in  the  political  life  of  his  time.  For  when 
every  great  and  self-respecting  lawyer  had  refused  to 
accept  the  Lord  Chancellorship  and  become  the  in- 
strument of  George  the  Third's  despotic  aims,  he 
took  the  office,  went  through  an  agony  of  shame 
and  repentance,  and  died  within  twenty  hours  under 
circumstances  which  are  generally  slurred  over  with  a 
kindly  hand  by  the  historian. 

It  is  his  freedom  from  insatiate  ambition  of  this  sort 
which  is  one  of  Sir  John  Simon's  chief  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. His  career  has  been  extraordinarily  un- 
demonstrative, almost  deliberately  humdrum.  He  is 
like  a  tradesman — if  such  there  be  in  these  days — who 
relies  absolutely  upon  the  quality  of  his  goods  and 
refuses  to  advertise  or  to  lavish  his  arts  upon  a  showy 
shop-window.  Montaigne  says  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man  without  wealth  he  made  a  brave  show  in 
his  attire  in  order  to  impress  the  world  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  his  estates  he  allowed  his  chdUciux  to  speak 
for  him.     That  is  Sir  John  Simon's  way.     He  leaves 
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perfectly  laid  out.  You  may  wander  at  large  without 
fear  of  being  lost  and  without  the  hope  of  experiencing 
any  adventure  or  getting  any  unexpected  vision. 

To  understand  his  merits  and  his  limitations,  we 
may  contrast  him  with  the  two  most  original  minds  in 
the  House  of  Commons — those  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  has  none  of  the  speculative 
curiosity  which  makes  Mr.  Balfour  so  fascinating  and 
suggestive  a  personality.  Mr.  Balfour  seems  like  a 
voyager  in  space  who  strays  accidentally  into  the 
affairs  of  our  curious  little  planet  and  takes  an  amused 
interest  in  them.  But  it  is  the  sort  of  interest  which 
Gulliver  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Lilliputians.  He 
hears  our  lamentations,  but  he  hears  them  as  "  a  tale 
of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  are  strong."  The 
drama  is  amusing  enough,  but  it  is  a  drama  of  mario- 
nettes moved  by  some  power  that 

"Turns  the  handle  of  this  idle  Show." 

It  is  the  realm  of  ultimate  speculation  and  inquiry  that 
alone  truly  engages  his  interest.  He  himself  admitted 
that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  "extend  his 
mind."  Hence  his  light  contact  with  facts,  his  ap- 
parent levity  in  handling  theories,  his  perplexing 
obscurantism.  But  hence  also  the  refreshing  air  he 
brings  with  him  into  the  narrow  realm  of  dogma  and 
fact ;  hence  his  power  of  stimulating  thought  and 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  mind.  Sir  John  Simon 
has  nothing  of  this  quality,  and  he  has  as  little  in 
common  with  the  empirical  genius  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  whose  mind  works  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  solemn  doctrines  to  be  considered  and  as  if 
the  world  were  a  new  problem  that  had  to  be  solved 
according  to  the  perceived  facts  and  without  regard 
to  the  operation   of  theories.     No   one  ever  called 
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end,"  said  a  friend  of  his,  "and  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
drops  out  at  the  other."  But  there  are  differences. 
Intellectually,  Sir  John  Simon  is  a  slighter  man  than 
Mr.  Asquith.  He  gives  none  of  that  impression  of 
rude  natural  force,  of  elemental  power,  that  his  leader 
conveys,  and  he  will  never  dominate  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  same  masculine  authority.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  wide  gulf  between 
the  two  men  in  the  Parliamentary  sense.  It  certainly 
does  not  represent  an  inferiority  of  conviction  in  the 
younger  man.  There  is  probably  no  one  on  the 
Front  Bench  to-day  the  quality  of  whose  Liberalism 
is  more  universally  appraised  than  Sir  John  Simon's. 
It  is  at  once  advanced  and  instructed.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  Nonconformist  origin  and  Oxford  culture, 
the  fruit  of  whose  co-operation  is  not  always  so 
satisfactory. 

Sir  John  Simon's  natural  foil  in  the  House  is 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  The  rivalry  between  these  two 
old  foes  of  the  Oxford  Union  has  become  the  most 
entertaining  problem  of  personal  politics.  They  are 
at  the  poles  in  temperament  and  conviction,  in  their 
methods  of  speech,  and  in  the  way  they  pursue  their 
several  ambitions.  In  solid  gifts,  in  the  enduring 
qualities  of  character,  in  sincerity  of  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  John  Simon  has  the  advan- 
tage. But  in  brilliancy  and  adventurous  insolence 
Mr.  Smith  is  easily  first.  He  is  free  also  from  the  air 
of  polite  weariness  that  afflicts  his  rival  and  gives  him 
an  appearance  of  having  found  us  all  rather  trivial 
people  and  of  being  bored  with  our  follies. 

So  far  as  one  can  foresee,  the  career  of  these  two 
men  will  be  largely  bound  up  with  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Each  is  in  the  rare  position  of  having 
either  of  the  two  great  offices  in  the  State  within 
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It  is  one  of  the  vices  of  an  official  Church  that  its 
great  representative  positions  fall  to  official  minds. 
In  this  it  shares  the  tendency  of  all  institutions  which 
are  privileged  and  independent  of  the  popular  judg- 
ment. In  a  purely  competitive  profession  like  the 
Bar  the  highest  capacity — the  highest,  that  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Bar — never  fails  of  recognition,  if 
once  it  can  secure  a  hearing.  If  you  have  a  supreme 
surgical  gift  the  public  will  discover  you  and  dictate 
your  professional  status.  But  if  you  are  an  artist  of 
great  and  original  powers  the  Royal  Academy  will 
not  hasten  to  make  you  its  head.  It  may  admit  you 
grudgingly  and  of  necessity;  but  it  will  reserve  its 
laurels  for  those  who  accept  its  formulas  and  share 
its  love  of  authority  and  its  reverence  for  mediocrity. 
Millais  would  never  have  been  President  if  he  had 
retained  the  great  note  of  his  youth :  the  Presidency 
was  the  reward  of  his  surrender  to  the  commonplace. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Church,  and  never  more  true 
than  in  these  days.  The  fact  that  the  highest  appoint- 
ments are  in  the  gift  of  the  State  does  not  qualify  the 
tendency  to  exalt  the  official  type,  for  ultimately  pro- 
motion comes  from  official  influence  within  the  Church 
and  not  from  without. 

We  may  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  the  case 
of  Canon  Barnett.  If  the  Church  has  had  an  authentic 
prophet  in  these  days  it  was  the  founder  of  Toynbee 
Hall — the  man  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  gave 
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.mpetus  and  direction  to  the  social  movement  of  the 
time.      There   have   been  others,   no   doubt,   whose 
pas^n   for   humanity   was   not   less   than   his;    Z 
there  have  been  none  in  whom  it  was  so  instructed 
by  w.sdom  so  free  from  all  pettiness,  and  in  whom 
t  glowed  wuh  such  an  equable  fire.     To  know  hir^ 
to    come    under    the    influence    of   that    large    and 
gracious  purpose,  was  to  feel  life  at  its  amplest  and 
noblest.     It   was    to   pass    into   "the   pure    serene" 
1  he  vision  which  comes  to  us  fitfully,  the  hopes  which 
expire  m  us  so  easily,  were  in  him  constant  and  abid 
>ng.     His  emotions  were  deep  and  tender ;  but  thev 
were  never  idle,  for  they  were  governed  ^y  a  mas^ 
culine  understanding  that  gave  continuity  and  design 
to  the  energy  they  generated.     Thought  and  feeling 
were  in  just  equipoise.     You  felt  the  sfintliness  ^Fh"! 
mind  :  but  you  felt  equally  its  extraordinary  mastery 
of  the    worldly    facts,    its    quality   of  statesmanship 
and    practical    wisdom.      There    has    been    no   one 

Z.7  "T  ,•    ■^'''^'   ^^°  ^^^'"^^    '^  completely 
tree  from  the  limitations  of  personality,  to  be  so  all- 

h;rmrn""^H'rP'"'^'"^'"S:.  and  yet  so  near  and 
human.     H.s  influence,  to  use  St.  Augustine's  great 
image  of  the  power  of  God.  was  like  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  circumference  is  no- 
where.    He  had  the  large  serenity  of  one  who  dwek 
outs.de  "the  shadow  of  our  night."  and  yet  the  int  - 
macy  of  one  who  brought  an  understanding  sympathy 
to  the  meanest  life.     Wisdom  and  love  have  rarely 
been  found  in  such  perfect  union,  and  added  to  them 
was  an  administrative  faculty  of  the  first  order 

And  yet.  in  a  time  when  the  resources  of  the 
Church  were  conspicuously  wanting  in  the  qualities 
of  greatness  he  rem.ined  in  an  obscure  canonry 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  the  riches  of 
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his  powerful  mind  and  enlightened  spirit  were  never 
allowed    to    add    distinction   to  the   thin   stream    of 
episcopal  statesmanship  in  the  House  of  Lords     The 
beauty  of  his  character,  the  rareness  of  his  gifts 
his  gen.us  for  affairs,  were  universally  recognised- 
but  the  breadth  of  his  view,  his  entire  freedom  from' 
all  the  narrowing  influences  of  clericalism,  placed  him 
outside  the  circle  of  official  success.     He  belonged 
to   humanity  even   more   than   he   belonged   to  the 
Church,   and   the   Church   is  a  jealous   master.     It 
distrusts  prophets  and  rewards  ecclesiastics.     Hence 
Its  loss  of  touch  with  the  great  movements  of  thought, 
Its  negligible  place  in  the  influences  that  are  shapine 
the  future.  ^    ^ 

It   is  this  distrust  that  has  permitted  the  with- 
drawal from  London   of  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Church  s  pulpit.     That   pulpit  is  to-day  admittedly 
undistinguished.     It  makes  little  appeal  to  Lhe  under- 
standing.    The  amiable  and  ingenuous  spirit  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  its  characteristic  note,  qualified 
only  by  the  sensationalism  of  Dean  Inge      Tt  was 
not  accident  that  left  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley  at  fifty- 
two  still  the  obscure  vicar  of  the  odd  little  church 
on  Paddington  Green.     You  ask,  reasonably  enough 
•'  But  who  is  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley  ?  "    Probably  you 
have  not  heard  his  name.     You  will  not  even  find 
It  m  WAo's  Who,  for  he  has  that  self-forgetfulness 
which  not  so  much  rejects  as  is  unconscious  o<"  the 
arts  of  self-advertisement.     He  plays  no  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  Church,  his  name  is  never  borne  far 
and  wide  on  the  wings  of  rumour,  he  dwells  apart 
m  a  certain  cloistered  stillness.     And  yet  to  many 
his  name  is  an  inspiration.     It  has  a  fragrance  of 
Its  own  that,  for  them,  no  other  contemporary  name 
possesses.     It  is  like  a  quiet  pool  in  a  thirsty  land. 
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eternal.     Nor  .si.lfi    d  „  o^'chZh'^F    "  '" 
was  a  Modernist  in  il,.  .;  .       t    ^»"rch.     Erasmus 

and  Tyrrenwl  e  Mof  "'^  ""'"'>'■  "  ^abatier 
Robertin  Lrh  J°a  Z  '"  i""  "'"^•«""'- 
Scotland  jus.  as  Mr  Mome^o^^TrM":,  '^"'''^''™" 
the  Jews  to-dav  .'n  , .    "^"^"^^  '^  a  Modernist  among 

Jn-prison^ed  ^lZ:^2J^- tl'^^^-'o.   be 
facts  are  eternal    K.,f  *u     •  ^"^  spiritua 

ten.porary:l?dla"  '"^-P-^^^-s  are  human. 

And  It  is  because  the  Church  seek«;  .« 
these  temporary  interpretations  nto  final  1^"''''' 
orable  statements  of  revelation,  icause  sh.  f  '""" 
that,  in  Mr.  Lilley's  phrase  -CnT  ?  ^°''^^'' 
given  tn  us."  and  that  the  spiritual.  '■'''''"''°"  '^ 
whole    Christian    soc  ety     a^d    nlr^'"'"'"  °^  ''^^ 

formulas,  is  the  real  mJasurf  of  L'^eve^^    °' 
IS  because  of  thic  tl,a»  «<  u  ,       ^^  revelation — it 

in  tbe  wide^ats*":  hut„"u  ;i-.^^  jc:' 'i!  ^":  --P 

of  this  that  she  stone.,  thTl    ^^       ■        "  ^^  because 

.hen.  in  a„othen:dta'vrrn,'":r,^S.''-- 
Green  in  our  own  i'addmgton 

the  rebel  or  the  hiZr  "°'  ^^^  P'^^^^st  of 

seer  who  s^Lds  a^"f     '°    ''°''''''""^^'   ^"^  °f  ^he 

the  spirit.  rctsh:^Lra:;^:r"°""^'^"'^  °^ 

abstracted  speech      Thir    •  ""^'■'  "  '"  ^''^^e. 

preacher  in  his  style     The' fi"°  ""''  "'  '^^  P^P"'-'" 
style.     The  fine  sense  of  accent,  the 
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exquisite  balance  of  the  sen.ences,  the  beauty  of  the 
phrasing,  remind  one  that  he  is  a  scholar  as  well  as 
a  seer,  and  that  his  career  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  a  record  of  brilliant  intellectual  triumphs.  But 
these  are  not  the  things  that  make  the  impression  so 
deep  and  enduring.  Every  successful  preacher  has  his 
own  peculiar  note  of  appeal.  Dr.  Horton  seems  to 
come  hot  into  the  pulpit  under  the  compulsion  of  some 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  that  has  illuminated  the 
whole  landscape  of  life.  He  is  exalted  with  this 
vision,  desolated  with  that.  He  is  a  harp  upon 
which  the  winds  of  heaven  seem  to  blow  alternate 
dirge  and  song.  Dr.  Jowett  utters  his  message  with 
a  gracious  tenderness  of  spirit  that  suffuses  the  sky 
with  a  sunset  glow.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  holds  his 
vast  congregation  by  a  dramatic  realisation  of  a 
simple  gospel  story.  All  these  are  speaking  con- 
sciously and  definitely  to  their  hearers. 

Mr.  Lilley  seems  like  one  detached  from  the  world, 
forgetful  of  his  audience,  sounding  the  deeps  of  his 
heart  in  some  still  sanctuary  of  the  recluse.  The 
mood  is  unchanging.  It  is  the  mood  of  one  who 
has  been  through  deep  waters  and  has  come  to  a 
secure  haven.  When  I  hear  him,  I  think  of  that 
great  line  of  Whitman : 

•'  No  array  of  terms  can  say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  about  God 
and  about  death." 

Peace  has  come  not  through  indifference  or  self- 
delusion,  or  the  anodynes  of  superstition,  but  through 
an  emancipated  spirit,  a  sovereign  view  of  life,  a 
large  tolerance,  a  tender  sympathy,  a  splendid  faith 
in  humanity  and  its  destiny.  The  muddy  vesture  of 
decay  has  fallen  magically  away.  "  We  are  free  of 
the  oak  and  the  pine  scrub :  we  are  out  on  the  rocks 
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and  the  snow."    We  have  ascended  to  a  hi^h  obr. 

^teX^tlfrit^'^"^^  ^'  survey  alAh'et^l^^h^ 
We  sTe  wh^r  Pageantry  and   its  mourning. 

Of  the  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the  things  of  the  flesh 

Piam.      It    ,s    all    strangely    impersonal,    strancrelv 
moving,  a  voice  speaking  out  of  eternity-        "^ 

"A  voice  far  up  beside  the  sun, 
Where  sound  and  warmth  and  glory 
Are  melted  all  in  one." 

cause  a„  ■•s'^n,.r.^:L7Ln!Lzt:'j: 

certain  radiance  of  love.     He  search,.  ,1,.  t  . 

n^an  .Uh  a  .errible  po.er,  JXfZrZtl,^ 
a  healmg,  never  with  a  wounding  touch      H.  7 

.hTd/"'  't  ==""  °f  '^^  -^:  bufyou  do  7o: 

shudder  at  the  revelation,  hardly  are  you  ashamed 

lir'"  'i  r™'  """  "'^  -"«  his  vaniL^d  wth'he 
light  and  that  you  are  whole. 

He  is  a  profound  student  of  the  theological  move- 
used  inT.  'f  ''"  Englishmen-if  the  tfrm  maybe 
used  in  Its  wide  sense  to  include  an  Irishman  born  in 
Co.  Armagh-with  a  European  reputation  W 
works  on  Mo.ermS.  and  '  W  S  ^^  ^^ 
better  known  in  Germany  than  in  England  better 
known  m  France  than  in  either.  But  in  his  prkch  na 
there  is  neither  dogma  nor  controversy      I? elet'e! 
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the  schools  and  on  broad  wings  sweeps  a  larger  sky. 
It  is  always  of  the  Kingdom  that  he  speaks.  The 
volumes  of  his  sermons  might  be  called  the  Books  of 
the  Kingdom.  They  are  laden  with  skyey-tinctured 
grain.  And  the  Kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit. 
There  are  no  gates  of  creed  or  race  to  that  Kingdom, 
but  all  are  of  it  who  love  justice  and  mercy,  who  hear 
the  Word  of  God  and  do  it.  "  God  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  good  we  would  do  but  cannot,  of  the  love  we 
would  give  but  fail  to  give,  of  the  justice  we  would 
establish  perfectly  but  can  only  partially  achieve.  We 
find  God  alike  in  the  good  we  can  do  and  in  the  still 
greater  good  towards  which  we  are  always  inefiectu- 
ally  striving." 

And  the  Church  should  be  as  wide  as  the  Kingdom. 
Let  her  make  her  human  doors  of  admission  and  ex- 
clusion if  she  will,  but  let  her  not  shut  those  doors 
against  the  soul  that  truly  seeks.  If  she  does  she  is 
not  the  Church  of  the  Kingdom — 

"  Let  her  remember  that  if  she  is  a  human  society  she  is  also  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  Divine  society,  and  that  it  is  always  her  last  and 
worst  apostasy  to  claim  a  Divine  and  eternal  validity  for  those  con- 
dition.«  of  membership  which,  as  a  human  society,  she  may  think 
herself  compelled  to  impose.  Above  all,  let  her  not  be  satisfied 
while  she  finds  a  single  soul  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  righteousness, 
a  single  life  offered  in  ready  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  human  service, 
a  single  sincerity  that  follows  truth  into  the  wilderness  in  scorn  of 
consequence,  shut  out  from  her  pale.  All  such  are  most  conspicu- 
ously of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  are  most  surely  making  that 
Kingdom.  All  such  are  sons  of  God,  for  from  whom  but  from  God 
could  such  a  high  quality  of  life  proceed  ?  All  such,  even  when  they 
think  they  cannot  say, '  Lord,  Lord,'  are  sworn  brothers  of  Jesus, 
since  together  they  are  accomplishing  the  will  of  their  common 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  If  belief  separates  us  from  men  like 
these,  then  let  us  accept  the  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  that 
belief  is  subordinate  to  the  full  reality  of  Divine  Sonship  and  mem- 
bership  of  the  real  Kingdon  of  God." 
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of  God  for  another."  And  k  T'^  "u  ''""' '''"  ^^^''^ 
that  Word  that  satisfaa.on  111  '"  '^'  ^^°«  '«  ^"'^1 
that  effort,  all  materS  uceel  '  '°""'^^'  ^"^out 
are  full  of  things,  bu  the  hear '''  ^^'"-'"^he  hands 
^'npty  heart  finds  or  makL  '  ^  '"'^'"'"    ^"^  "  ^^« 

And  the  sphere  foTJ?  T^'^  ^°'''^-" 
•"  bringing  in'  ^he  gf  ^^i::,  ^  "'  "°^-  '^  ^ 
advance  the  Kingdom  and  t  °"  '""'^  '^^'  ^^ 
H^an  who  is  most  Ls^{f  .^"^^e  "  ^'T  ^°''  "  ^'^- 
to  society."  The  emot  on  of  1 T"  '"'l^  ^'^^^  '"o^ 
-ay  indeed  be  weakn:  "  Fof  ^^ '^1  '•  "°^  ^"°"^'^' 
he  IS  no  sentimentahst      h/  *"  '"^  tenderness 

2r  all  the  good  fe  J;  g;  th"  areTsL"  ^""^  "  ^'^'"^ 
They  must  be  tranship  •!  V^^^  "P  '"  being  feJt  " 
people  who  ul:tthVsZ:T.    "  ^^-^  a^- the 

endure  the  actual  realVofturch  ''^'  "'^^  ^^^^  »« 
before  its  unbridled  tempe/ "'  r    '■^""'"'  ^^°  shrink 
breath  of  its  reserve  or  hard^'n      .'"f  ""^^^  ^he  icy 
of  its  indifference.     And  ffThT"*  '^'  '^^^^  P^^^^^^e 
self-knowledge,  nothing  cfn/tTT  '^''"^  "^  '"^° 
I'ory  of  the  family  thltT  .«     n     1^^  °"^  ^"P'-e-e 
For  when  it  fails  even  tn  w      u  ^     °^'  '^^'  ^^'  "s. 
the  perfect  traged;Xml'liff^  "^  '^^  --'^ed 

'esson^'^h^frilHfmtSe?  ^'°f  ^^^  ^''- 

^nd  more  in  the  larlr  T  "  ^°  ^^^'"^  't  more 

And   as  we   learn  it  In  w'''^  °"^^'^^  the  family 

:'For  our  actions  rac"uporo  "'.^""  '"  ^^^^"- 

'"    "s    a    something     mm'easurabi     "u-  J^^^^  ^-- 

character,   a   certain   ty^  of  7^'"''    ^^    ^all 

transcends  action.  whicMs  lateTth    '°"''"   "^'^^ 

greater  than  any  expres- 
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sion  of  itself  in  what  we  do.  .  .  .  And  so  it  is  that 
influence  keeps  ever  ahead  of  power.  Alike  for  good 
or  evil  we  arc  something  greater  than  we  know." 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  within.  But  it  would 
not  be  within  at  all  if  it  were  not  also  without,  and  it 
is  in  the  social  mirror  that  is  held  up  before  us  that 
we  see  the  measure  of  our  inward  struggle,  our  victory 
or  failure : 

"  There  in  the  world  around  us,  in  the  ideals  by  which  it  lives,  in 
the  things  it  is  doing  and  wants  done,  is  the  measure  of  ourselves. 
There  is  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  which  our  slackness  has  allowed 
to  come  into  being,  to  which  our  slackness,  if  it  were  to  continue, 
would  give  a  permanent  lease.  But  there  also  is  the  potential 
Kingdom  of  God  calling  us  to  be  ourselves,  to  get  back  to  simplicity, 
to  sincerity,  to  the  healthy  joy  of  unwearied  effort  in  the  service  of 
the  hi'^hest  things." 

This  is  the  message  that  has  been  preached  for 
twenty. one  years  in  London,  first  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Sloane  Street,  where  Mr.  Lilley  was  curate  for  eleven 
years,  then  at  St.  Mary's,  Paddington  Green.  No 
loftier  or  more  sustained  message  has  been  aelivered 
in  our  day.  It  has  made  the  little  church  on  Padding- 
ton Green  a  very  well  of  living  water  to  many  to 
whom  the  appeal  cf  the  churches  had  grown  sterile 
and  unreal.  And  yr.t,  as  I  say  this,  I  hear  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  preacher — "  Nay,  but  blessed  is  he  who 
hears  the  Word  of  God  and  does  it."  He  will  not 
have  the  vessel  exalted.  He  cares  only  for  the 
message,  and  would  have  you  care  for  it  only  also. 

For,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  that  fundamental 
humility  of  mind  that  seems  entirely  self-forgetful. 
It  is  not  the  humility  of  the  ascetic  who  retreats  into 
his  cell  and  flagellates  the  flesh.  He  is  entirely 
human  and  happy,  glowing  with  that  steady  fire  of 
enthusiasm  that  never  leaps  into  home  or  smoulders 
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h.m  in  vain.  When  E  MalcCr^''"'-'^'^^^'^  '^ 
^u-.a.  it  was  he  who  to  d  the  tor  W  T  '"  r'  '" 
the  woman  who  was  threatened  withVl  •"""?  *^"' 
S'bena.  He  has  been  oZlr  T  J'''"'^  ^^^^^  '" 
^h«  Christian  SodaTunTon  .  'u!'^  '"^P'^^"  °f 
cuuenship  has  revealed  itself  in"h.-  '  f^'^"  ^°'' 
the  Progressive  cause  in  Loni J  i^  ^"thi^siasm  for 
syn^pathy.  hut  takes^ptttpoh-t";  '  '  "''--'  •" 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  clfrT  °"-  '°  ^'^^^^  «"« 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  Mod/'  ^''''''  ^»^°  '^^ve 
precarious  living  in  our  midt  "'^  ""^  ^'^^  ^-^"  a 
some  even  as  wfiters  F^  thV°'"'  ^''^'"^  '^^J'^". 
sacrifices  for  liberty  of  conscilnc^'h^K  "'  ^^°  ""'^^ 
-erely.  but  revereLe.  ThTs^'lk^hr  "°' '^"P^^^^ 
g'ves  IS  of  his  entire  freedom  f  ""Pression  he 

n^ind   dwells  in  no  bacW    b°?  '"r'*"^^-     "- 
currents  of  the  world  and  ht  ^'  "^''^   '^^   ^''0^^ 

iterature  and  thoughrof  thr^'^^^^^^  ^°^^«  ^^^ 
freedom  of  one  who  is  uncol  •  ""'i"""*  ^"^^  the 
racial  barriers.  ""conscious  of  intellectual  or 

Withal,  he  is  the   ideal  nari.h       • 
"tanners  and  tastes,  happy  inThe,rr'''  ''""^^^  '" 
ready  to  pour  out  the  treasi^ef  of  r    ''  .^'"P""^' 
young  men's  debating  circle  n'  f  ^'^'"^^"ect  to  a 
to  a  mothers' meeting.^   He  is  .en?!  '""u   ^"^  ^^^^^^ 
countryman.  Father  O'Flvnn   ^H        '^f"  ^''  ^^"ow- 
^e  lazy  ones  on  wid  a  sS"  b"^  hThas  "  th  "  '''' 
^^iZii;^'  --^^-^'>  ^^at  ma.t%::n^ 
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His  sphere  is  not  in  affairs,  for  he  is  without  the 
genius  for  statesmanship  that  characterised   Canon 
Harnett.     He  is  abstracted,  and  gives  the  impression 
of  one  who  might  occasionally  be  uncertain  about  his 
own  address  and  who  would  accept  any  change  that 
was  offered  him  with  nothing  more  than  a  faint  feeling 
of  surprise  that  any  should  be  offered  at  all.     His  desk 
I   shouW  expect- .nd  hope-to  find  extremely  un- 
tidy.    He  IS,  in  short,  an  entirely  unworldly  person, 
who  seems  to  have  strayed  from  the  infinite  into  the 
midst  of  this  eager  life.     But  he  brings  very  precious 
merchandise    with   him-that  healing  touch  of   the 
spirit  that  ministers  to  the  mind  diseased  by  the  world, 
that  sense  of  the  larger  significance  of  life  which  is  so 
e^ily  lost  in  the  midst  of  our  "  getting  and  spending." 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  paid  his  rare  gifts  a 
belated  tribute  in  making  him  Archdeacon  of  Ludlow  • 
but  his  true  sphere  is  not  in  the  countryside.     It  is  in 
"streaming  London's  central  roar"  that  that  large 
utterance  should  be  heard.     His  exclusion  from  the 
great  pulp.ts  of  London  is  a  disservice  to  the  Church 
and  a  wrong  to  the  deepest  spiritual  interests  of  this 
great  city. 
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MR.   ALEXANDER   URE 

telHn.^^'T-''-J'"'^"''"^^^  ^''  Alexander  Ure  of 

mere  irony  or  argument-would  be  wS  "d    '  ^"'T 

r^rr'r, "  T'"  ■«■  -  S'::^i.rai  tf 

man  he  adopted  .he  currenfSs  a'b:;ft  7Z 

Robert  Blatchford  about   KruDos  anrf   ,kl  r- 
peril-and  declared  that  he  hid  told  .■  If     •y"'^^ 
calculated  lie."     In  other  days  he  Jol  have'rtie^d 
an  inv.ution  to  meet  Mr.  Ure  earlvin  ,h?l      ■ 
«  some  retired  spot,  .here  the  ^IZZ  could'b^ 
contmued  in  terms  of  cold  steel.     iS  thi  , 
counter  was  transfer^d  to  the  floor "ftt  Hol"e" 
of  Ccmmons   and  Parliament  listened  to  what  Mr 
Asqu-th  later  justly  described  as  "a  speechli  Z 
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live  in  our  annals  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  digni- 
fied vindications  of  personal  honour "  ever  delivered. 
But  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  withdraw  the  charge  he 
had  made.  It  stands  to-day.  Mr.  Ure's  honour  is 
clear;  but  Mr.  Balfour's  is  stained,  not  so  much  by 
the  slander  as  by  the  refusal  to  withdraw  the  slander 
when  he  knew  it  to  be  false. 

Why  did    Mr.   Balfour,  who  is  so  sensitive  on 
questions  affecting  his  own  honour,  and  who   is  a 
man  of  fine  feeling,  decline  to  remove  this  blot  on 
his  own  good  name.?    The  fact  illustrates  much  in 
Mr.  Balfour— the  rather  Jesuitical  temper  of  his  in- 
tellec^  pnd  the  lack  of  that  masculine  courage  that 
faces        .tuation  with  simple  candour  and  directness. 
It  illustrates  much  also  in  relation  to  his  party.     He 
did  not  withdraw  because  the  party  had  created  a 
legend  about  Mr.  Ure  that  had  become  their  chief 
stock-m-trade.     Mr.  Ure  was  denounced  as  a  liar  on 
every  Tory  platform  in  the  country.    When  a  candidate 
was  hard  up  for  an  argument  he  mentioned  Mr.  Ure, 
and  all  was  well.     He  was  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble.     He   bridged  all   difficulties,   filled 
up  all  painful  pauses.     His  infamy  was  inexhaustible 
—It  was  like  a  generous  r     ^t  of  beef:  you  could 
cut  and  come  again.     To  .         /e  such  a  theme  was 
unthinkable.     Mr.  Ure  had  to  be  a  liar  in  order  to 
keep  Tory  candidates  on  their  legs. 

But  if  the  incident  is  illuminating  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  party,  it  is  still  more  illuminating 
m  regard  to  Mr.  Ure.  The  appearance  of  a  man 
of  genius  in  the  world,  says  Macaulay,  is  always 
announced  by  the  fury  of  the  dunces.  Gifford's  attack 
on  Keats  expressed  the  eternal  indignation  of  dull 
complacency  against  the  intrusion  of  genius.  Prome- 
theus must  be  bound  if  he  brings  the  divine  fire  to 
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by  .he  hatred  wi.h":hich  t ^ralS^r""'' 

We   like  politWans  „h'.     '  ""•".'""'  *""'  '''"'• 
phrase,  "hanl  abou.tr  r""^''*   ''■    '''^"^^ 
gown  "-easy  l„d°"L!'"u,''''=  ^"  "^  '"dy's  loose 
This  d?™s^    "fZ^i'l^"--^"^  ■•'^*''>'  -^'  "We. 
.he  fixed  idea  .s  not  whT"""^  ^1^  ""^  ™"  «■"> 
.he  fear  of  one  who  Too^  "h"'''""''-     "  "''^'^  f""" 
a  preconceived  ^ot.'^rt-who^ ,-?' '"-  '""" 
*e  landscape  always  fmm  rt,  °°''^    °"'  °" 

is  no.  all  logic    "The"  '"""  "'"'''"'•     Life 

and  earth,  Horatio  "  ZIZ".  '^T  '"  ''="'" 

politics  than  strict  ln„,v  '  ■«  ^  """S^  ««"  '" 

carrying  our  SuZ  re^LZT,'  '"'  ^"^  »■ 
we  dismiss  the  enthu,,!.,  extravagant  limits, 

-or,  to  useihe  favourS  K  ^"  "r""'™  "^  »  fanatic 
■■a  «alous  pelon'!!ardP„';"^''  °1^  P'«'^  j°"™alist, 
"sh  policy  o'f ..  muddling'thS  '"'  *"'""°"^'  ^"S" 

whotn^^'ttSitT^r^^  "=-  -'*  -  '^^ 
.™ble.     It  is  „r„^  M      '™'''  ""''  *="  ">«e  is 

On  .he  other  ha„j  v^       '°  "■"'  •"'■"  as  a  joke. 

bead.  In'thls  dltC  tteritl' '"'  "  "^^^  "'^ 
pursue-if  you  are  the  '^n  nf  J""'  ^"■•==  '» 

i.-  You  can  traduce  hi™^  f  ""^I'  *''°  '^"  P"«"e 
voke  the  shade  of  fh-'  '^■^'  ''™-  '^"u  can  in. 
enemies  of  ThomL  Pa LTT'  ^".  ''«S°«-     The 

-cceeded  in  pSing'.haf ."St  ""■  '°""^'  ^'■<' 
so  effectively  that  eve.f  to  rfl  S^eat  ma„.3  deputation 

shudder  a.  Ls  na^e  n"  w  W rT' ^P'' 
d>at  uncomfortable  Drobleni  Alexander  Ure  is 
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idea  were  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  They  could 
not  resist  his  idea  because  it  happens  to  be  irresistible. 
In  this  emergency,  being  the  sort  of  men  they  are, 
they  decided  on  extreme  measures.  They  remem- 
bered the  maxim  that  if  you  give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
you  may  as  well  hang  him.  So  they  said  he  was  a 
liar.  It  was  what  an  archbishop  might  call  "a  re- 
grettable necessity."  It  was  not  true,  but— well,  what 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  man,  his  idea,  and  the 
"lie."    I  suppose  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  is  more  universally  respected  and 
personally  more  generally  liked  than  Mr.  Ure.       If  a 
plebiscite  were  taken,  he  would  be  in  the  first  half- 
dozen  favourites  of  the    House  of  Commons.     He 
belongs  to  that  type  of  Scotsmen  who  seem  to  me  the 
pick  of  our  British  basket.     There  are  types  of  Scots- 
men who  are  not  lovable.    There  is  the  "  sleekit " 
Scotsman,  who  snuies  and  smiles  and  is  what  Hamlet 
says  the  smiler  may  be.     And  there  is  the  glowering 
Scotsman,  who  looks  as  though  he  had  adopted  the 
mournful  philosophy  of  Louis  XV—"  Let  us  amuse 
ourselves    by    making    our?-lves    miserable."     And 
there  is  the  dull  Scotsman,  whose  dullness  passes  all 
belief.    But  at  his  best,  the  Scotsman  transcends  us 
all.     He  has  the  grit  of  the  Lancastrian  without  his 
harshness ;  he  has  a  democratic  tradition  that  makes 
him  free  from  the  mingled  servility  and  snobbery  of 
feudal  England,  and  he  has  not  been  turned  into  a 
member  of  a  superior  caste  by  the  machine  of  the 
public  school. 

Now  there  is  no  better  representative  of  this 
wholesome  type  than  Mr.  Ure.  You  have  but  to 
look  at  him  to  feel  the  sunshine.  His  face  is  a 
certificate,  as  Stevenson  would  say.     You  would  go 
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Snellen  wL^^llo^XTj  .fr  ^  "^  ^— 

men,  I  am  sure,  would  lend  Mr  uTAT'  ^"'^ 
on  a  look  of  his  face  Th  •  * '°0'000  merely 
honesty  and  kindliness      I         I"  ^°^"''  ^'^^'•«'  ^"^ 

explail,  his;%"ulVto"^re^^^^  ^" 

see,  hes  one  of  th«o«  "  'ne,  said.    "Well,  you 

you.  and  dol.  wUW^;"  :^,»'«!  d°  a„yd,i„g 'for 
obligation."  PerhaDS  T,  7^  P'^'^  J"""  ""^"  >" 
men.  of  doing  hfo?hi.!  •"  '""  "'  '"'«■•  ^W" 

I.  was  "L  a«v^;Ta^c,::T•^''r'''''• 
^rievances  of  tlie  Tonvr    '?"«"'"=d  one  of  the 

Budge,  campaign      He  I  J"""  >.'"'"   ''"""«    *« 
^-■1,   when    he^ough.  to  have"b       "'""'r'  **^ 

They  mised  questioS  in'kriia^en,  The  '"  f  !S 
his  Itinerary,  and  certainlv  ,h.     I  '>'  Produced 

anything  qijte  so  ^^^.vtTf  ^^T  ^ t"™  «« 
not  merely  that  he  sofke  h,?./  \"''"'"''«""d.  It  was 
distance  to  speak  T}    '"'."'«  ho  would  travel  any 

and  as  oftenT 'rwlsh^  HeT^  "'  '■'"'  ^'^"^ 
nor  weariness.     TheTecord  „f  "  ""*"  P""'' 

ances  will  show  whv  hk  i^  ?  ,  "T  "'°"*'=  Po^orm. 
be  done  to  de^r^y  him  T  ^'  '""'"'""g  ■""« 
her  .909,  and  tK  how  hi        *  •  """"''  °^  decern- 

3,  Wolverhampton  4  PwS"'6  m'  ^°"''^'^' 
Adgate.   E  •    s    i?.',.     ''"^"'  *•  Morecambe:  7 

Kiica,d,f-,^J;  3-;  B'.iftf"'"^"^  ■'• 

Ferry;  1 6.  Nottingham  •  T^'  'i' ^'^'"t'^^e;  15.  Briton 
x8.  Northallerton  ;fo  Si^h/p  AuTkLT^.f  S-^^"^^  ' 
J3.  Paisley;   24,  Winchburgh     ^7  PUH     .    ^'^^^ 
Lmlithgow;  28.  Motherwell    .0  B^        ^''°^" '  '^^ 
ton.      It  makes  one  tirl^      29.Bowness;  30.  likes- 

furious  pHgrimay    And1n"'''^/°  ^^'""^  ^^  tt^-t 
pointed 'ouTTn^tpjjf^,^  --"J^'^e,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
P'y  to  the  attacks   m   Parliament 
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Mr.  Ure  had  been  in  almost  daily  attendance  at 
his  office,  had  conducted  a  number  of  important 
Crown  cases  in  court,  and  had  left  no  arrears  of  work 
in  his  department.  He  is,  you  see,  one  of  those  men 
who,  the  more  they  do,  the  less  they  seem  to  leave 
undone. 

And  what  was  the  motive  that  sent  this  kindly, 
keen-faced,  prosperous  lawyer  on  this  amazing  crusade  ? 
It  was  not  personal  interest,  for  he  is  a  wealthy  man, 
and  had  nothing  to  gain  from  it.     It  was  not  political 
ambition,  for  the  ambitious  man  is  too  careful  of  his 
reputation   to  risk   making   himself   cheap.     It  was 
passion  for  an  idea.     The  muddle  and  wrong  of  this 
world  touch  the  idealist  in  many  ways.     They  revolt 
one  by  their  disorder,  another  by  their  waste,  a  third 
by  their  inhumanity,  and  so  on.    And  each  is  attracted 
by  one  phase  of  the  problem,    Mrs.  Pankhurst  sees  the 
fons  et  origo  malt  in  the  subjection  of  women ;   Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  saw  it  in  the  liquor  trade ;  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  sc    ;  it  in  capitalism  ;  Lord  Roberts  sees  it  in 
pacificism;    Mr.  Norman  Angell  in  militarism.     Mr. 
Ure   is  a   logical,   clear-headed    Scotsman,   and    he 
sees  in  the  operation  of  the  land  system  the  chief 
blight  on  society.     He  sees  how  the  land  monopoly 
has  made  a  wilderness  of  the  Highlands  and  a  slum 
of  his  native  Glasgow,  where  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
people  live   in  one  or  two   room   tenements.     And 
looking  to  the  root  of  the  evil  that  is  sapping  the  State, 
he  discovers  an  injustice  so  fantastic  that  the  dwellers 
in  •'  Erewhon "  would  have  died  of  laughter  at  it. 
It    is  this :    that  you   tax    the   man   who  improves 
the  land,  erects   your  buildings,  gives  work  to  your 
citizens,  produces  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and 
leave  the  landowner  untaxed.     The  more  your  manu- 
facturer spends  for  your  benefit,  the  more  you  fine 
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fril'.V'''"'  ^V^^  landowner  may  receive  millions 
from  the  unearned  mcrements  you  create,  and  the  rate- 
collector  never  pays  him  a  call.     From  this  wild  fantasy 

slul  m'T  "  °^u^^  solitary  glen  and  the  fetid 
slum.    Mr.  U  re  sees  this,  and  he  sees  that  the  remedy 

rl^r.K'TT  '^I  P""*^'P^*=  °^  ^^^''°"  or  rating-to 
rate  the  land  and  not  the  improvements.  Plenty  of  us 
see  this,  too,  but  we  see  it  dimly  and  intermittently- 
at  election  times  and  odd  moments  of  illumination. 

nf  ;n  T  T'  "  ]  ?^  "'"^  "^''^  '^^  ''^^^y  '"tensity 
of  an  idealist  and  he  has  devoted  himself  to  making 
us  see  It  in  the  same  way.  And  it  was  because  he 
found  in  the  Budget  of  1909  the  first  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  real  problem  of  our  social  system  that 
to  MrTr  J^"""'  •'"passioned  advocate  and.  next 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  chief  target  of  attack  It 
was  easy  to  misrepresent  him.  Even  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  joined  in  the  hue- 
ntTJ^'.u    r  "^'"P^f^^  ^•'"  to  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

I.^.     I    -^  I"'""^'  '^^  ^^'°'"°""  Lo""^  Advocate,  the 
latter  the  inflammatory  propagandist  in  the  country 

th.   ^^1     -^t  "^^^  '^^  ^^^^"^  ^""'  "P  o"  ?    What  was 
the   he?     There   were,    to    be  exact,   three    "lies" 
alleged  against  him.     In  all  that  torrent  of  speeches, 
three  alleged    misstatements!      What  a   miracle   of 
accuracy!     What  a  model   for  Mr.   Balfour  or  Mr 
Bonar  Law.  or  indeed  for  anybody.     The  first  "lie  " 
had  reference  to  his  denial  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  had   "accused  his  fellow-countrymen  of 
cruelty  and  methods  of  barbarism."    He  was  perfectly 
right,   though    the    point    is    nice.      "  C.-B."   never 
accused  the  troops  of  cruelty:  what  he  attacked  was 
the  policy  of  devastation.  «•  the  methods  of  barbarism," 
which  the  Government  had  imposed  on  the  troops. 
The  second   "he"   had  reference  to  an  inaccurate 
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statement  he  made  in  regard  to  a  land  transaction 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.     He  discovered  that  he 
had  been  misinformed,  and  withdrew  the  statement 
But  It  was  the  third  ••  lie  "  which  became  famous.     In 
this  case  Mr.  Ure  developed  a  perfectly  sound  argu- 
ment.     It  was   this:   Old  age   pensions   had   to  be 
hnanced.     How  was  that  to  be  done  ?    The  Tories 
had  denounced  the  Budget  taxes  and  had  declared 
lor  I  anff  Reform.    He  showed  that  Tariff  "  Reform  " 
could  not  supply  the  money  necessary  for  pensions- 
that,  in  fact,  pensions  could  not  be  provided  except 
on  a  Free  Trade  and  Budget  basis.     This  argument 
became  abbreviated  in  the   Press  into  an  assertion 
that  If  the  Tories  were  returned  to  power  the  poor 
would  lose  their  old  age  pensions.    The  report  created 
consternation,  for  the  record  of  the  Tories  on  old  age 
pensions  was  so  recent  and  familiar  as  to  make  them 
sensitive  to  attack  on  the  subject.     It  also  gave  an 
opening  for  the  only  effective  attack  on  this  terrific 
crusader.    He  could  not  be  answered,  but  he  could  be 
slandered.     On  almost  every  platform  and  in  almost 
every  Conservative  newspaper  Mr.  Ure  was  denounced 
as  a  har,  and  the  attack  culminated  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech.     In  the  subsequent  conflict  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Ures  triumph  was  complete.     Not  the  least  sensa- 
tional  incident  of  his  speech  was  the  reading  of  a 
telegram   from    Mr.   Balfour   to  the   candidate  at  a 
by-election  at   North   Staffordshire.     This  was  the 
message : 

"Those  who  have  hitherto  doubted  the  value  of  our  fiscal  policy 
must  now  be  converted  to  its  wisdom,  for  although  the  Radicals  have 

fhe"''a  nSint^^^  ^"''°"'  °"'''  ^^^  ""'°""*  ^"""^^  '^'*  P"'''*^*  ^°' 

In  explicit  terms  Mr.  Balfour  had  circulated  the 
frigid  and  calculated— well,  let  me  say  assertion,  of 
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Ure  who  told  it.       "*""»'"•    B"' «  was  not  Mr. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  talk  of  navies  and 
armaments,  and  through  all  the  talk  ran  the  thought  of 
Germany.     So  many  Dreadnoughts  would  she  have 
in  191 4,  so  many  in   191 6,  so  many  in  1920.     It  all 
sounded  horribly  familiar,  like  the  refrain  of  a  night- 
mare that  haunts  us  sleeping  or  waking.     The  Hou«:e 
sat  gloomy  and  silent  as  Dreadnought  was  piled  on 
Dreadnought,  until  the  very  air  seemed  darkened  by 
menace,  and  one  almost  listened  for  the  bursting  of 
the  storm.     But  on  the  terrace  there  was  no  shadow 
of  disquiet.     The  river  gleamed  below,  bright  in  the 
afternoon  sun  ;  across  Westminster  Bridge  the  tide  of 
the  great  city  flowed  with  ceaseless  murmur  ;  and  here, 
at  half  a  hundred  tables,  were  little  groups  of  members 
entertaining  their  friends  to  tea  and  talk.     All  was 
tranquillity.     It  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  a  world  where 
it  was  always  afternoon,  and  where  tea  and  talk  flowed 
for  ever.     At  one  table  a  lady,  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
company,  had  launched  into  the  Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy.     It  is  a  test  question.     If  you  are  pro- 
foundly interested,  even  excited  by  it,  you  belong  to 
one  broad  category  of  humanity  ;  if  you  are  bored  to 
death  by  its  futility  you  belong  to  the  other.     The 
large  man  to  the  lady's  right  belonged  to  the  other. 
He  listened  politely,  but  with  just  a  suspicion  of  weari- 
ness, his  eye  resting  now  on  the  craft  on  the  river, 
now  on  Mr.  Redmond,  looking  like  a  Napoleon  of 
sixty,  who  stood  by  the  parapet  near  by  in  eager  con- 
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■;  What  is  your  opinion,  Excellence  ?  " 

Bacon,  what  does  it  matter "  P'^y^Shakespeare  or 
.he.  and  be  grateful  forXm."  "  "  '"°"«''  •"  ^ 

Th:%s:  ?r£nr  "^'^^ -^^^^ 

cences    of   Bi  ma^k       On"  .f  *^"''  ^'™"«- 

celWs  departur: r.  po^rr  orU^hl'^^the  n"" 

him  adWce!  "^^htk  Z^VTr""'  '""  '°  ^'^^ 
"but  don't  troube  r  i  n'  f  ^  ^^"'"  M^^chall. 
details  by  aTbylfo  eS^  r-  "V^"  ''"""'«'««  »' 
my  bobby."  l7«tlZ„lf""u'"'^.^^'"'y'  "«'» 
hears  across  the  y^^  th"  1  '""f^  ?"''  ""^  =■'""»• 
fallen  giant-waved  !^iH.K  "P"?'"'"  '"^'h  of  the 

-iked^of  .he":^^t;iV':nVhi:hT^^"^^° 

supreme  for  forty  years  a^,  .  h^Iu  .    ^    *^" 

without  luck."  he  said  "^^^^     "^  ^"^''^"^^ 

No  description  could  be  le«!«  fr.  tU^ 
Marschall  is  the  bi^P^est  m.n  r  P?'"''     ^^''^^ 

^-B,        kSifenThe'r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

JXiJ?rurrutS-t;^"Cretxr 
^:ittrrtrtherbriFp% 

Coquelin  only  had  to  appear  anni^'h!        '"f  ^"■ 
-bsidiary.a  mere  se.^^^tttc:!',:;'^^: 
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and  gesture.  Baron  Marschall  is  of  this  strain.  He 
goes  to  Constantinople,  and  he  carries  with  him  the 
key  of  European  politics.  "  He  can  put  the  rest  of 
the  ambassadors  in  his  pocket  and  forget  all  about 
them,"  was  said  of  him  there.  He  goes  to  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  dominates  it  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
personality.  He  comes  to  England,  and  Europe  is 
astir  with  expectation.  Perhaps  he  has  come  to  his 
Waterloo.  It  is  whispered  that  Kiderlen-Waechter 
hopes  that  he  has,  for  he  does  not  love  this  man,  and 
had  a  part  in  that  obscure  intrigue  that  checked  his 
march  to  the  Chancellorship  and  sent  him  to  cool  his 
heels  in  Constantinople. 

But  wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  his  fate,  you 
cannot  overlook  him.  His  physique  alone  makes 
that  impossible,  for  he  is  a  Colossus  of  a  man :  six 
feet  three  or  so  and  vast  in  proportion.  He  walks 
with  the  reminiscence  of  soldier  days,  his  right  shoulder 
slightly  elevated.  The  features  are  large  and  in  repose 
rather  heavy,  the  eyes  light  grey,  the  massive  lower 
face  suggestive  of  the  Hapsburg  strain.  Across  the 
left  cheek  two  deep  sword-cuts  bear  witness  to  the 
strenuous  student  days  of  Old  Heidelberg.  One 
w#uld  like  to  know  the  cause  of  those  quarrels  of  fifty 
years  ago  that  have  left  their  records  so  indelibly 
written  on  the  Baron's  face.  They  do  not  seem  in 
character  with  his  genial  temperament.  And  yet 
behind  the  easy  bonhomie  there  lurks  the  fighting 
man,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  is  so  self- 
poosessed  and  so  good-humoured,  so  sure  of  himself 
and  so  sure  of  his  weapon. 

The  first  impression  of  heaviness  vanishes  when 
he  begins  to  talk.  He  beams  with  the  expansiveness 
of  a  man  who  is  entirely  at  home  in  the  world  and 
loves  the  sunny  side  of  the  road.     He  has  a  huge 
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which  he  plays  like  a  maS;.  T  ^  "'  "'  '^'''"• 
plays  brilliantly  ,  a„d  Tses  Ul  T""',  °"  "'"'''  ''« 
ever  he  goes      He  ^l    7     ^^  <="l"vates  wher- 

n.ose  blesfed^iha:;';  ile^r^LSt  ^tl^' 
since  he  was  here  lone  a?o  is  .hT  l  ^"S'*""! 
how  ,0  cook,  and  '  e  ifugS  wi.hle^Ho        ''"""" 

of  an  eighteenth-century  squTre  a    ,h-  '• '""" 

the  time.     He  believes  in  ti  r      j  J      ^=«'"^isni  of 

When  Lord  ClarenZ  ;:s  /o^etl  m"  "''  'u°'"^~- 
.0  excuse  the  fact  that  hrif^  fked  ITt^'r""' 
of  tobacco  by  declaring  ,h„  j-  ,  ""  ''"  f"">es 

mere  question  of  he  Sillt''  T''''  "^"^  "«  " 
he.wee\  opposing  X^^^^^Z^^ttZT'^:'?, 
shares  this  view,  but  he  no  longer  s„ok™hffiT'"'" 
sixty  cigarettes  a  day.     "  No    I  n„  I  *'^'>'  °' 

no.  since  the  5th  of  November  last  mT  ""'"''- 
•You  must  limit  yourself  To  twelv-    •   '^  '  '^>''' 

I  reply,  .No,  either  I  smoke  or  IV^"^""  *  ^''>'' 
could  not  be  bothered  totounT    A^d"!™"'"'  •/ 

n-etic'l  ill  not'  s;Ve  LT''  ™°'''  "■"■-'  -•"- 

s4toX^^^:a^„ra7dt:— r'"''"--^ 
oroTlttfir.r-7-"""-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.he  -ti-GerrnMl"  hrrtXTT  "T  '" 
It    s  perfectly  true      if  u  journalists. 

pci icL uy  true.     If  he  wants  the  wnrU  ^«  i 
what   hne    Germanv   Ic    ,^        •  "  '°  '^"ow 

pursuing  it,  htres'th  o^rhtlet  l""  ^"^  '= 
Mr.  Brailsford  has  told  us  how  «,/!■■»"  ""'f?*- 
ference  the  representatives  of  Thr«  ^f  .Jl'^"'  ^°'- 
Por.a„t    English   newspapers    caSrd  "i^^ZZ 
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envoy,  Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  were  curtly  told  that 
"  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  reporters."  A  note  there- 
upon despatched  to  Baron  Marschall  brought  a 
prompt  invitation  to  caU  on  him.  His  one  desire 
seemed  to  be  that  the  English  public  should  know 
exactly  what  Germany  was  doing — why  she  advanced 
this  proposal,  why  she  objected  to  that.  It  was  the 
same  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  always  ready 
to  explain  his  views  to  the  responsible  representatives 
of  public  opinion,  while  our  own  ambassador  was 
commonly  inaccessible,  even  to  an  influential  deputation 
of  Turkish  leaders.  He  answers  your  questions 
directly,  almost  bluntly.  If  he  cannot  answer  them 
he  says  so.  If  he  does  not  tell  you  all — well  you 
don't  expect  him  to,  and  make  your  own  mental 
deductions.  Is  not  this  better  than  the  dark-room 
stances  of  the  old-fashioned  diplomatist,  who  trusts 
himself  so  little  that  he  can  trust  nobody  else,  and 
who  (as  Bismarck  said,  I  think,  of  Haymerle,  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister)  is  so  fearful  of  having 
committed  an  indiscretion  in  his  sleep  that  when 
he  awakes  in  the  morning  he  says  "No,  no,  no" 
violently  three  times  ?  The  greatest  need  in  Europe 
to-day  is  the  candid  diplomacy  which  hp.s  been  the 
tradition  of  the  United  States.  The  peoples  will 
never  have  peace  till  they  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  little  group  of  mystery-men  who 
intrigue  in  the  dark  in  the  n.*  ne  of  diplomacy,  and 
play  with  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  as  the  gods 
of  old  played  with  the  fate  of  mortals.  We  think 
that  the  deities  of  Greece  are  dead.  They  are  not. 
They  have  only  removed  from  Olympus  to  the  foreign 
offices  and  embassies. 

Nor  is  it   true,   I    think,  that  his  geniality  is  a 
subtle  disguise.     He  is  subtle,  of  course,  for  is  he 
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not  a  diplomatist?     But  his  geniality  has  none  of  the 
surface    falsity  of    Bulow,   who   was    a    professional 
charmeur.     It  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  man.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  a  South  German, 
and   that    the    South    German    is    more    remote   in 
temperament  from  the  Prussian  than  the  Yorkshire- 
man,  let  us  say,  is  from  the  Kerry  peasant.     We  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  judging  the  German  by  the 
Prussian.     The   Prussian    is  hard    and    challenging. 
He  has  emerged  from  a  long  struggle  with  a  reluctant 
soil  uiid  a  perilous  situation.     He  is  like  the  "self- 
made  man."  who  has  often  "made"  only  a  harsh  and 
unpleasant  person,  vain  of  his  money  and  aggressive 
m  his  bearing-haunted,  too.  by  the  hungry  past  from 
which  he  has  escaped,  and  which  he  fears  may  return. 
But  the  South  German  is  of  more  generous  stuff. 
He    lives  nearer  the    sun.     He    is    civilised.     The 
Bavarians  are    the    most   jovial    and   warm-hearted 
people  in  Europe,  and  the  Badeners  are  hardly  less 
genial.     It  was  in  Baden  that  Baron  Marschall  was 
born,  there  that  in  his  early  manhood  he  practised  law, 
y  successively  a  judge  and  Crown  counsel, 
and  It  IS  there,  hard  by  quaint  old  Freiburg,  where 
the  dark  billows  of  the  Black  Forest  march  side  by 
side  with  the  well-tilled  plain,  and  from  whence  you 
look  across  the  pastures  of  the  Rhineland  to  France 
and  the  Vosges  mountains,  chat  he  has  his  family  seat. 
And  he  carries  with  him  in  a  marked  degree  the  happy 
spirit  of  that  generous  land. 

No  one.  however,  can  be  more  peremptory  when 
the  moment  for  action  comes.  When  his  Bismarckian 
enemies  in  Berlin  were  intriguing  against  him,  he 
broke  through  all  the  conventions,  and  took  his  famous 
plunge  into  publicity."  He  brought  an  action  for 
libel,  and  won  it     It  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the 
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Chancellorship,  but  it  cleared  his  name,  and  exposed 
the  infamous  workings  of  the  Camarilla,  which  sur- 
rounded  the  Kaiser,  and  which  was  ultimately  de- 
stroyed by  the  unclean  revelations  of  the  Eulenber^ 
^Tl  ^?"'J"°^*  typical  of  the  man  was  the  incident 
ot  tehim  Pasha,  which  occurred  when  the  Baron  was 

aV??'S"^'"°P'^-     '^^'^   '■*'^^''  ^  foster-brother  of 
Abdul    Hamid,   was    the    terror  of   Constantinople. 
Under  the  protection  of  the   Sultan,  he   plundered 
and  blackmailed  at  will.     He  demanded  ^700  from 
an    English   visitor.      The   visitor  appealed    to   the 
British   Ambassador,   who  appealed    to  the   Sultan 
who  laughed,  and  said  it  was  pretty  Fehim's  way. 
The  money  not  being  paid,  Fehim  next  threatened 
the  visitor  that  if  he  did  not  receive  it  by  a  certain 
time,  he  would  have  him  assassinated.     More  appeals 
to  the   Ambassador,   more   appeals  to    the    Sultan. 
The  rascal     said  the  Sultan;  "it's  just  like  him." 
ih^  -      -.nhing  happened.     Fehim  sent  some  of  his 
brc'^     aboard    a    German    timber    boat,   and    they 
sailed  away  up  the  Bosphorus.     News  was  brought 
to   Baron    Marschall.     Instantly   he  went  aboard  a 
steamer,  pursued   the   stolen   vessel,   came   up   with 
It,  brought  it  back  to  Constantinople.     Fehim.  with 
splendid  insolence,  claimed  his  own,  sent  more  ruffians 
aboard.    The  Baron  hastened  to  the  Sultan.    "  Fehim 
must  be  banished  in  twenty-four  hours  or  I  have  my 
passports    back,"   was    his  ultimatum.      Fehim   was 
banished   that  day,  and   when   the   revolution  came 
was  assassinated  in  the  place  of  his  exile. 

But  for  us  the  most  significant  incident  of  his 
career,  no  doubt,  is  the  telegram  from  the  Kaiser 
to  Kruger  congratulating  him  on  having  frustrated 
the  Jameson  Raid.  He  was  Foreign  Secretary  at 
the  time,  and  it  fell  Lo  him  to  defend  the  telegram 
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in  the   Reichstag.     Next  to  the  Ems  telegram  no 

such  fateful   message   has  ever  been  sent  over  the 

telegraph  wire.     It  has  rankled  in  the  mind  of  this 

country  for  sixteen  years.     It  is  like  a  poison  in  the 

blood  that  cannot  be  eradicated.     The  dragon's  teeth 

sown  by  Cadmus  sprang  up  armed  men.    The  Kruger 

te  egram  may  be  said  to  have  sown  Dreadnoughts. 

What  IS  the  truth  about  it.?     What  was  the  Baron's 

part  m   it.?    Was   it   a  momentary   impulse  of  the 

Kaiser,  or  a  considered  act  of  policy.?    The   most 

Illuminating  light  we  have  on  the  story  is  that  thrown 

by  the  version  of  Maximilian  Harden,  whose  source 

was  doubtless  Holstein : 

"On  Jan.  3,  1896,  the  Emperor,  whom  the  stiff  attitude  of 
Sa  isbury  had  irritated,  came  to  the  Chancellor's  house  with  a 
mihtory  suite  and  demanded  that  something  should  be  done  at 

nnri  Vy^^       V^'T'"'^  ^^  ^  '"P*""  f°^^«-     The  perplexed 
Uncle  Chlodwig  (the  Chancellor,  Hohenlohe)  calls  in  the  Foreign 
becretary  who,  as  orator,  had  already  engaged  the  Empire  in  Boer 
South  Africa.     Herr  Marschall  calls  the  Colonial  Director,  Paul 
Kayser,  who  must  put  into  form  the  text  of  the  dispatch,  agreed 
upon  after  prolonged  vacillation.     Holstein,  the  best  stylist,  would 
have  been  the  proper  man  for  such  work.     But  in  the  end  he  would 
have  exploded ;  raises,  when  he  hears  of  it,  his  hands  in  flaming 
anger  towards  heaven.     ' «  Without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly 
powers.      That  means  plainly  enough  that  we  were  to  have  been 
led  agamst  England !     How  could  you  have  passed  this  sentence  ? ' 
The  Foreign  Secretary  replies:  'You  would  understand  it  if  you 
knew  what  was  planned  and  what  we  had  to  prevent  with  the 
compromise.' " 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  mind  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  that  eventful  day— the  impatient  Kaiser,  smarting 
under  some  rebuff,  clanking  off  with  his  military  suite 
to  the  Chancellor ;  demanding  a  demonstration  against 
England;  the  nervous  Chancellor  sending  for  the 
Foreign  Minister;  the  hurryings  to  and  fro;  the 
calling  in  of  the  Admirals;  the  discussions,  the  draft, 
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S^^     t'wL       '^  ^^T^'"""-     ^^^'  «««"^«  clear  is 
tha  R         K?"  ^?  ,°^  '^^"'P*^'-  ^"d  "ot  of  policy,  and 

t:^^zS''  "^^"^^'  ^  "^^^-^^^"^  ^"«-- 

ness^o"n'^  both  sm""  '^V'^"  °^  ^'"^""^  ^"^  sullen- 

S  of  W,  1        V^'  ^^  '''"'^  '°  ^^^«  *^^  greatest 
task  of  his  hfe-the  greatest  task  perhaps  of  any 

onlv  butof  '  T^'  "'°'""^  *^^  ^^^'"°'°f  Europe 
only  but  of  cvihsation  itself     0„  both  sides  of  the 

North  Sea  the  shipyards  echo  with  the  hammers  of 

countess  workmen  building,  building,  builder  In- 

side  the   House  there,  men  sit  silent  and  gloomv 

of  mcalculable  guns.     And  here  at  the  table  is  the 

tTeVhrdo  "'"^  '""T  ^'^  ^°P^  °^  deliverancfrl 
tt^Zll  ":f'  ''''''  '  ^°  "°'  --d-  that 
puzzle  ""'"*  '°  ''^^  Bacon.Shakespeare 
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Just  as  in  the  Golden  Aee  we  knew  tKo»  *u 
pood  anri  ko^  f  ••  ^  *"*'  *"ere  were 

good  and  bad  fairies,  so  when  we  come  out  of  dream 
land  we  know  that  there  are  good  and  bad  herr," 
There  ,s  even  a  bad  hero  in  Para^tse  Losl     Rm    l 

Now  whether  Sir  Edward  rarc«„  • 
■^d  hero  I  leave  for  the  Z^e^rBu' .L?te~  •" 
.he  ,^h.y  of  herois.  abou.  hin,  i.  u„de  ifbt    W^! 

nothing  of  the  cost     tZa        "        ?^'  ^^"^  ^°""' 

simply  an  Old  Bailey  lawy.    with  a  bn-f    •     t     J' 
«e  ,s  neither.     H,s  sincerity  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
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fanatic,  but  his  passion  is  not  the  passion  of  patriotism, 
for  he  has  no  country.  He  has  only  a  caste.  He 
does  not  fight  for  Ireland ;  he  does  not  even  fight 
for  Ulster ;  he  fights  for  a  Manchu  dynasty.  But  to 
doubt  his  earnestness  is  to  make  a  fundamental  mis- 
calculation. It  is  true  that  his  record  led  even  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  to  doubt  whether  Unionism  was  not 
adopted  by  him  as  a  policy  of  expediency. 

The  charge  emerged  out  of  the  famous  "  turncoat " 
incident.     "  There  is  nothing,"  said  Sir  Edward  with 
his  customary  coarseness,  apropos  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
visit  to  Belfast— "  there  is  nothing  that  the  men  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  hate  more  than  a  turncoat,  who- 
ever it  be,  T.  W.  Russell  or  Winston  Churchill." 
"What  about  Sir  Edward  Carson  himself?"  asked 
Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  in  the  Times  next  day.    "  He 
was  once  a  Liberal  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club."     It  was  a  palpable  hit,  but  when  Sir 
Edward  retorted,  "  On  the  day  that  the  first  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  introduced  I  telegraphed  to  the  National 
Liberal  Club  to  take  my  name  off  the  roll  of  members," 
it  seemed  that  the  victory  was  his.     Mr.  Greenwood, 
however,  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  records  of  the 
National   Liberal  Club,   with  disastrous  results  for 
Sir  Edward.     For  the  records  showed  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  two  months  after  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  introduced,  and  that  he  did  not  resign  until 
fifteen  months  later,  on  Oct.  21,  1887. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  the  Judge  Jeffreys 
of  the  great  reaction.  "Twenty  years  of  resolute 
government,"  was  Salisbury's  grim  prescription  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  not  freedom,  but 
a  gaol.  He  sent  his  nephew  to  direct  the  campaign, 
and  the  sword  of  vengeance  was  put  in  the  hand  of 
the  young  Dublin  barrister.     Ireland  has  always  been 
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a  gencrout  land  to  those  lawyers  who  have  been 
willing  to  serve  the  Castle.  ••  Ireland  may  be  a  poor 
country,  but  it's  a  rich  country  to  sell."  said  an  Irish 
judge  who  owed  his  own  success  to  "selling"  his 
country.  Lecky's  pages  illuminate  the  saying. 
''  Twenty-three  practising  barristers."  he  says,  "  voted 
for  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1800. 
In  1803  six  of  them  were  on  the  Bench,  while  eight 
others  had  received  high  honours  under  the  Crown. 
Thirty-two  barristers  voted  for  the  Union  (166 
against)  at  the  Bar  debate  in  1799.  In  1803  not 
more  than  five  of  them  were  unrewarded."  What  a 
squalid  tale  it  is! 

But  though   Mr.   Carson   profited,  like  many  a 
hungry  lawyer,  by  his  loyalty  to  the  Castle,  though  he 
swept  through  the  country  as  the  Crown  Prosecutor 
and  imprisoned  a  score  or  more  of  Irish  members  for 
daring  to  address  their  constituents,  though  he  was 
promptly  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  appointed 
Sohcitor-General  of  Ireland— in  spite  of  all  this  it  is 
not,  I  think,  true  that  he  adopted  the  cause  of  Ulster 
as  a  matter  of  expediency.     It  is  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  the  fire  in  his  blood.     It  makes  him  shed  tears 
—real  tears— on  the   platform.     It   makes  him  talk 
treason,  set  up  a  provincial  government  to  defy  the 
Crown,  and  utter  wild  threats  about  marching  from 
Belfast  to  Cork.    It  makes  him  put  himself  deliberately 
out  of  the  running  for  the  highest  office  in  the  State 
to  which  he  might  have  aspired.     It  is  not  expedi- 
ency  which  works  this  miracle.     Good  or  bad,  it  is 
something  deeper  than  that. 

In  most  men  there  is  an  ultimate  passion  that  is 
capable  of  transfiguring  them.  Awaken  it  and  you 
have  a  hero,  "ready  to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for 
an  Idea,"  m  the  fine  phrase  of  Stevenson.     It  may 
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^Jt^  "^f"*  f  ?".  ^"''^"'  prejudice,  or  of  a  new 
Aeory.  or  of  a  cherished  faith.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
sat  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  model  of  blameless  mediocrity^  Like  the 
Northern  Farmer,  he  just  "said  what  he  ought  to 

momlf  •  ?  ^'^^^  ^"'^^-^^  ^'^^"g  ^he  world  a 

"r  SVr  T?''u'°"*="'""-  "^^^^  ^he  Fiscal  issue 
arose.     It  touched  the  springs  of  reality  in  him.     He 

which"  tT'"  r  '^  ^y  "^Sic.  He  made  speeches 
Trnf  i  r?"''  ^'"°"S^  *^^  "^^'^  convinci^  and 
profoundly  felt  statements  of  the  case  for  Free  Trade. 

uLefTf^"^  ^S'^"-^"'  ^^°  ^^^  ^^'"-d  but  a 

mpet  of  office.     He  went  out  of  public  life.    The 

issue  had  found  him  a  mere  party  echo;  it  left  him  a 

of  1./   ?      'u°  '^'"'^  '^^' '"  ^^  ^^g"«  hinterlands 

hmg  for  which  we  are  ready  to  die  if  the  call  comes- 

this  latent  heroism    to  balance,  perhaps  subdue,  the 

darker  possibili  :y  that  also  sleeps  or  wakes  within  us. 

INow   I  can   imagine   no  head  around  which  an 

aureole  would  look  more  ridiculous  than  Sir  Edward 

cront  /^  ^'  r"'  °^  '^^  ^^'  "^«^«'  '^^^ned  in  the 
snlt  I  ''•^^'  ";;'"•  'y"''^^^'  abounding  in  animal 
spirits,  loving  equally  a  joke  or  a  row.  with  something 
of  the  gay  swagger  as   well  as  the  brogue  of  the 

hlT/t  ^V^'T"^-^  "^^"  ''  '^^  ^yP-  -ho  take! 
his  meat  red  and  his  whisky  without  water.  An  ideal 
would  wither  in  his  presence.  Even  Joseph  Surface 
would  not  have  tried  a  "sentiment"  on  him.  and  a 

«hiv^r  ^""  r"^^  ^"  dumb-hypnotised  like  a 
rabbit  before  a  python. 

There  is  something  in  the  mere  presence  of  the 
man  that  is  shattering  and  masterful.    The  retreating 
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forehead,  with  the  black,  well-.lel  hair  brii.hed  close 
to  the  crown,  the  long,  hatchet  hce.  the  heuvy-lidded 
eyes,  at  once  dreamy  and  merciless,  the  droop  of  the 
mouth,  the  challenging  th-ust  of  the  under-lip.  the 
heavy  jaw-all  proclaim  the  man  capable  de  tout  et 
pire.  He  might  pass  for  a  Sioux  chief  who  had  left 
his  scalps  at  home,  or  for  an  actor  who  plays  the  bold, 
bad  baron,  or  for  a  member  of  another  and  still  more 
strenuous  profession. 

A  barrister,  said  Carlyle.  is  a  loaded  blunderbuss ; 
It  you  hire  It,  you  blow  out  the  other  man's  brains ;  if 
he  hires  it,  he  blows  out  yours.     Sir  Edward  Carson 
IS  the  most  formidable  blunderbuss  to  be  found  in  the 
lemple.     He  is  one  of  those  men  who  always  have 
easy   cases      With  a  weak  man   on   the   bench   he 
simply  walks  over  the  course.     It  is  so  much  easier 
tor  a  judge  to  agree  with  him  than  to  differ  from  him 
-so  much  pleasanter ;    and  after  all.  does  not  the 
maxim    tell    us    to  let    sleeping  dogs  lie.?     "Live 
pleasant,     says   Burke,  and  the  old  judge   nodding 
on  the  bench  and  smiling  down  at  Sir  Edward,  finds 
himself  in  entire  agreement  with  Burke.     In  these 
circumstances  the  great  advocate  is  graciousness  itself. 
He  is  sweet  and  kindly  even  to  the  poor  plaintiff,  who 
sees  all  his  hopes  vanishing  before  some  magic  solvent 
Vainly  his  counsel  wrestles  with  this  intangible  in- 
.?T'     "^/^^^"ces   his    most    powerful   line   of 
attack      Sir   Edward  gently  drums    his   fingers  on 
the  table  and  murmurs,  "  My  lord.  I  must  object." 
And  the  court  holds  its  breath,  as  if  there  is  thunder 
m  the  air.     But  the  judge  averts  the  storm  and  nods 
a  nod  of  profound  conviction.     It  is  all  a  delightful 
comedy,  and  everyone  goes  away  happy  except  the 
poor  plaintiff,  who  takes  a  walk  on  the  Embankment 
and  thinks  with  some  bitterness  of  Lord  Halsbury 
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Perhaps  he  looks  at  the  water.  But  if  the  judge  is 
of  harder  metal  then  the  note  is  changed.  He  must 
blow  the  plaintifiF  to  pieces  himself;  he  must  overawe 
the  jury  himself.  Then  who  so  ruthless  as  he,  who 
so  artful  in  playing  upon  the  political  string,  who  so 
subtle  m  suggesting  hidden  motives.?  The  heavy 
vibrant  voice  fills  the  court,  the  blows  fall  with  a 
ruthless  crash,  all  the  resources  of  his  dominating 
personality  are  brought  into  play  to  stampede  the 
silent  men  in  the  box. 

He  has  the  gaiety  of  high  animal  spirits  and  the 
rough  wit  of  the  street.     "Ar-re  ye  a  teetotaller?" 
he  asks  of  the  bottle-nosed  man  in  the  witness-box. 
••  No,  I  m  not,"  says  the  bottle-nosed  man  with  re- 
sentment.    "  Ar-re  ye  a  modtherate  dhrinker  ? "     No 
answer.     "  Should  I  be  roight  if  I  called  ye  a  heavy 
dhrinker.?"     "That's  my  business,"  says  the  bottle- 
nosed  man  stiffly.     "An-ny  other  business.?"     It  is 
the  knock-out  blow  of  the  sparrer  who  plays  lightly 
with    a    poor  antagonist  and    sends    him    spinning 
with  a  scornful  flick  of  the  finger.     But  when  he  is 
engaged  with  more  formidable  foes  his  methods  are 
coarser.     No  one  in  politics  has  a  rougher  tongue 
than   he  or  uses  it  more  freely.     "I  am   not  i£id 
;f5CXDO  a  year  for  spitting  out  dirt,"  he  says,  referring 
to  Mr.  Birrell.  who  has  spat  out  less  dirt  in  a  lifetime 
than   IS   contained  in  that  one   sentence.     "I   have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Sir  John  Benn 
that  Ananias  is  still  flourishing,"  is  his  retort  to  a 
mere   statement   of  facts   and   opinions.     "There  is 
nothing  but  a  farce  going  on  at  Westminster"  he 
says  elsewhere.     "It   is  called   «The   Gamblere,  or 
come  and  get  ninepence  for  fourpence.'    Come  and 
see    Lloyd    George,    the    magician.     He    must    be 
inspired,  you  know,  because  he^preaches  in  taber- 
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nacles."     It    is    crude    stuff.    You    will    search    his 
speeches  in  vain  for  a  noble  thought  or  a  flash  of 
genial  humour.     It  is  all  hard  and  grinding.     But  in 
that   it   is  the  true  note  of  Ulster.     Not  that  Sir 
Edward  Carson  is  an  Ulster  man.     Orangeism  never 
produces  a  great   leader  in   Ulster.      If  a  man  of 
distinction  is  born  in  Ulster,  he  is.  like  Mr.  Bryce 
or  Canon  Lilley,  usually  a  Home  Ruler.     The  Orange 
democracy  have  never  produced  a  voice  or  a  person- 
ality,  and   but  for  the  Dublin  barrister  they  would 
to-day  be  dumb.    But  the  Carson  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  Ulster  in  its  harshness  and  lack  of  humour.    There 
was  never  such  a  group  of  smileless  politicians  in  the 
House  as  the  men  of  Ulster.     You  will  get  more  fun 
from  •'  Tim  "  Healy  in  five  minutes  than  you  will  get 
from  all  of  them  in  five  years.     They  never  make 
a  joke,  though.  like  Falstaff,  they  are  the  source  of 
humour  in  other  men.     "  I  respect  the  hon.  gentle- 
man," says  Mr.  Birrell.     "  We  don't  want  your  re- 
spect," says  the  incorrigible  Mr.  Craig.     "  The  hon. 
gentleman  can't  prevent  me  respecting  him,"  says  Mr. 
Birrell  genially.     And  the  House  rocks  with  delight. 
What  can  one  do  with  men  who  have  no  laughter  in 
their  souls  ? 

But  with  all  his  defects  Sir  Edward  has  one  supreme 
quality  for  a  leader.  He  is  a  first-class  fighting  man. 
He  would  be  magnificent  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  the 
blackthorn,  decorated  with  the  Orange  colours,  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Portadown.  in  the  midst  of  his  famous 
review  of  the  rebel  warriors  of  Ulster,  is  the  perfect 
symbol  of  the  man.  He  is  always  for  the  blackthorn 
argument.  When  the  Parliament  Bill  rent  the  Tory 
Party  he  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  "  Die-hards," 
and  gave  his  leader  of  to-day,  Lord  Londonderry,  no 
quarter.     "We  are  told  that  though  we  run  away 
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to-day."  he  said,  "  we  will  fight  hereafter— I  prefer  to 
fight  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  hereafter."  That  is  the 
man.     His  blackthorn  is  never  idle. 

Withal,  he  is — such  is  the  perversity  of  popularity 
—one  of  the  most  popular  of  men  with  friends  and 
enemies  alike.  "  Who  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  House  ?  "  I  once  asked  a  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  "Younger,"  he  said,  without  hesitation. 
"  And  next  ?  "  •'  Well,  it's  between  Ure  and  Carson, 
but  I  don't  know  which  has  it"  The  truth  is  that  the 
House  takes  kindly  to  the  man  who  has  no  reserves, 
no  affectations,  and  loves  the  smoke  of  battle. 

What  is  the  motive  that  converts  this  masterful 
man  of  the  worid  into  a  passionate  crusader.?  Why 
does  he  shed  tears  on  the  platform  >  It  is  not,  as  I 
have  said,  expediency ;  nor  is  it  patriotism,  nor  is  it 
even  the  Union  for  its  own  sake.  The  motive  is  the 
Ascendency  of  his  caste,  estoblished  and  maintained 
by  the  Union.  For  a  century  or  more  the  Orangemen 
have  had  Ireland  under  their  heel : 

"  The  crown  of  the  causeway  in  market  or  street, 
And  the  rascally  Papishes  under  our  feet." 

With  the  Castle  at  their  back  they  have  held  Ireland 
like  a  conquered  province— they  have  held  it  as  the 
British  hold  India.  They  have  planted  their  nominees 
in  every  fat  job ;  they  have  controlled  the  administra- 
tion; the  police  have  been  an  instrument  in  their 
hands ;  justice  has  been  the  tool  of  their  purposes ; 
the  law  has  been  of  their  fashioning  and  the  judges  of 
their  making.  And  now  the  Ascendency  is  done. 
The  outworks  have  gone;  the  walls  are  crumbling. 
Landlordism  has  been  put  to  flight  The  Irish  people 
are  emerging  from  the  dust  They  have  their  land ; 
th.  /  have  their  local  councils;  they  stand  erect  and 
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whole  fabnc  of  Ascendency  is  collapsing  before  our 

And  a.  T  J"L'"'  '^  "^""'"^  ^-'-  ^he  Channel 
And  against  the  dawn  there  stands  a  figure  baleful 
and  heroic   challenging  the  new  day_a^  figure  em 

ttHspatt"  '"'"'  "^'^  ''  """^  ^'  °'^  "'g^t 
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You  remember  the  man  at  the  Breakfast  Table  whom 
Holmes  called  the  Scarabee.  He  sat  absorbed  and 
silent  over  his  meals.  Nothing  that  was  said  reached 
the  remote  fastnesses  of  his  being  until  one  day  some- 
one mentioned  beetles.  Then,  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody,  he  awoke  to  the  world  around  him.  The 
key  had  been  found  that  unlocked  his  prison,  and  he 
came  out  into  the  daylight — only  to  return  to  his 
solitude  and  abstraction  when  the  subject  that  was 
his  one  contact  with  life  ceased  to  hold  the  table. 

In  that  quaint  figure,  Holmes  satirised  the  specialist 
— the  man  who  in  pursuit  of  one  microscopic  phase 
of  being  becomes  divorced  from  the  splendid  pageant 
of  life.  In  some  degree  most  of  us  are  victims  of 
this  myopy  of  the  mind.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases 
of  civilisation.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  that  won- 
derful subdivision  of  labour,  that  intricacy  of  relation- 
ship, which  removes  each  of  us  farther  and  farther 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheeling  universe  of  things. 
As  the  artificial  structure  we  create  becomes  more 
vast,  more  complex,  a  more  cunning  contrivance  of 
machinery,  the  individual  man  diminishes  in  stature 
and  authority.  The  primitive  shepherd,  shearin^/  his 
sheep,  spinning  his  wool,  weaving  his  cloth,  making 
his  rude  coat,  was  nearer  the  heart  of  things  than 
the  multitude  of  clever  mechanics,  salesmen,  labourers, 
and  clerks  who  each  carry  out  some  detail  of  the 
modern  industry.     We  are  like  Frankenstein  in  his 
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wee!;  „  T""  '°  *'"°'-'"0"«.  so  an.orphous,  that 
we  can  neither  measure  nor  contro.  him      Al   tha 
we  know  ,s  that  we  are  caught  in  hJs  inungible  toils 
exalls    tir^^v'  '^''  T^'^y  °'"  civilisation,  which 
education      ?J         '    ^"^    ^'''"'"   '^'   '"^"^   is    in 

which  The  oM  '  r  '"""u '  *'"""  '^'  J°y  °^  <='---^'on 
tl^e  rnin^  Craftsman  had.  we  must  learn  to  let 

AnH      1    '^''T''  °"'''^^  '^"^  ^^^P*^  °^  °"r  daily  work. 

Scarkb  ?'  th"  "'  '°"'  ^°  ^'"^^'°"  -^  fi"d  the 
tZr.  1  ^  '^""^  P"""'P'^  °f  specialism  which 
reduces  the  artisan  and  the  clerk  to  a  tiny  function 

scholatr^r  '^  '°"  "°'  ^^^  -  understand  redues 
d Wet?  "''"■''^'^'  compartments-mechanics 
divorced  from  art.  economics  from  ethics,  medicine 

tha"  it  "?""•  ,  ""t  '"  "^  °"'y  P^--  <^f  °-  tte-e 
s  tL  f  IlT'^T'^  ^"  ^"^  P-^^i^^  of  life.  It 
IS  the  full  light  of  the  sun  we  want,  not  the  broken 

fragments  of  the  spectroscope.    We  should  1  jS^eon" 
noles— not  live  in  them.  ^ 

«;„^"l'f  '\'°  ^""^  ^^^  ^°^1^   0"t  of  its  dusty 
pgeon-holes  that  Patrick  Geddes  comes  like  a  S 

elusi^lm    W  ^r"'  °'  '-^""•"^'  ^'«  «t-«l^i"g 

?o  7?.  fi  ^  ^^  .^^""^'y-  "^^  "^^^'  Patrick  Geddes 
I«  n  ..  T^''  ^"  intellectual  red-letter  day.  It 
has  all  the  fascination  of  an  adventure.  It  is  like 
stepping  over  a  stile  into  a  new  country-like  pass  n^ 
let  us  say.  out  of  the  tunnel  at  the  t7p  of  GlenS 
Pass  and  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  Kerry  spread  o^ 
before  you      Perhaps  you  discover  him  at  some  Town 

emoTio?    ^;f ''""•      ^^"    ^^-  g°-  in   without 
emotion,  and  have  wandered  round  the  rooms  hung 

with  great  maps  and  diagrams  and  charts.    You  find 
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them  very  important  and  very  dull.     You  are  glad 

that  you  have  come;  but  on  the  whole  you  will  be 

more  glad  to  go.     Then  good  fortune  brings  you 

Professor  Geddes  and  the  whole  place  is  illuminated. 

The  maps  cease  to  be  maps  and  become  romantic 

visions.     His  talk  envelops  you  like  an  atmosphere; 

your  mind   becomes  all  windows — windows  into  the 

past  and  windows  into  the  future.     The  old  city  leaps 

to   life  again;  the   map  echoes   with   the   tramp  of 

armed    men;    it    becomes  a   pageant    of   history,   a 

sudden  interpretation  of  the  present.     But  it  becomes 

more :  it  becomes  a  promise  of  the  future,  a  vision 

of  the   City  Beautiful,   with  squalor  banished,  with 

learning  and  life  no  longer  divorced,  but  going  hand 

in  hand  to  the  complete  triumph   over  the   misery 

and  confusion  of  things. 

Or  it  may  be  around  the  fireside  or  in  the  lecture 
room  that  you  fall  under  the  spell  as  he  reveals  the 
significance   of  the   Greek   mythology,   translates   it 
into  a   complete   philosophy   of  life,  and   applies   it 
to  the  living  present  and  the  problem  of  the  making 
of  the  great  city.     For  he  is,  before  all  things,  the 
prophet  of  citizenship.     He  is  the  enemy  of  the  great 
capital  that  absorbs  all  the  power  and  authority  and 
splendour  of  the  State  to  itself,  leaving  the  rest  to 
become   vast  overgrown   factories,  hewers   of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to   the   insolent  capital.     We 
want  proud,  defiant  cities  all  through  the  land.    What 
is  the  evil  of  France  to-day  ?     It  is  in  the  centralised 
power  of   Paris  imposing   its   unobstructed  will,  the 
creation  of  a  few  politicians  and  journalists,  upon  a 
great  nation.     Or  of  Spain  ?    And  he  seizes  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  draws— for  he  always  thinks  pictorially 
—a  diagram   of  Spain  with   Madrid   sitting  like  a 
spider  in  the  centre  of  its  web,  and   making  the 
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Tmav Thon "'  "r  '  ^""'^  '°  *"y  .mperialistic  tune 
>t  may  choose.      Germany    is    better      Ther-    »k! 

earhr.VK  •     .         •   "^'^^   ^   P'"°"^'  independent  life 
thL  rh   '  P"T"  ""'«"'^y  °^  Berlin.     But  even 

mate  Dubim  a  new  cemre  of  civic  patrio  ism  ThH 
mdependence:  i.  wi|,  „,ke  Belfast  disS«r  Z  inf 

for  Vh.       °  Tr  "?''  ^"''''''  ""-"o  R"le  will  serve 

for  he         u    °'  *u'  '=">'—"  "'  Edinburgh  alone 
for  he  would   not  have   Edinburgh   absorb  all  T.' 

.0  many  cilfes.       "'''''"''''  '°  ^'"'  '""--<'  "i^nity 

But  above  all,  the  new  city  with  its  independent 

I.fe  and  vigorous  patriotism  must  have  its  oSture 

«nv  of  a  TT'"  *''  '■?  "'""f  '"^  ■•""«=.  "he  p  - 
Perty  of  a  small  caste ;   but  a  Universitv  tL,  „ 

common   stock   of  the   general    lift. .    v    •     I       . 
a^o^^eofeveryso^^nhtfisVgrrJ 

of  our  old  spiritual"'--"-.  °  >«.  ™"»d.     Bereft 
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is  talking  now),  our  philosophic  or  learned  authority, 
we  fall  back  for  the  mass  on  compulsion  and  on  fear, 
on  greed  of  small  rewards  for  a  bright  minority,  or 
on  personal  ambition  for  the  highly  gifted  few.  At 
best  we  form  small  groups  and  coteries — in  one  age 
grinding  at  grammar,  in  another  at  psychology,  and 
always  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  our  intellectual 
methods  and  the  inherent  wrongness  of  popular 
demands. 

And  meanwhile  it  is  not  the  people,  but  our 
education  that  is  wrong — our  education  that  gives 
them  stones  for  bread,  dry  bones  for  wholrsome  meat, 
dead  stalk  and  thorns  for  fruit  and  flowers.  "  I  was 
a  student  of  bones  myself  once,"  he  says,  laughingly, 
recalling  the  days  when  he  was  assistant  to  Huxley, 
and  the  debt  he  owed  that  great  man.  "  But  with 
all  his  commanding  grasp  of  the  skeleton  through 
Nature,  Huxley  never  came  to  Life.  Indeed,  as  he 
r  '.re  said  to  me,  '  I  should  have  been  an  engineer.' 
^f  made  us,  his  pupils,  comparative  anatomists — 
ay,  and  good  ones — but  not  naturalists,  as  Darwin 
mourned."  The  dead  bones  of  knowledge  would  not 
satisfy  Patrick  Geddes.  He  must  escape  from  the 
letter  that  killeth  to  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  And 
so,  side  by  side  with  his  achievement  in  many 
branches  of  science — biology,  mathematics,  botany — 
he  became  a  pioneer  in  the  great  task  of  applying 
learning  to  life — making  it  the  instrument  of  the 
culture,  not  of  coteries,  but  of  peoples.  As  a  young 
man,  he  wandered  through  Europe  like  a  mediaeval 
scholar,  passing  from  one  university  to  another  and 
enjoying  contact  with  the  greatest  minds  of  his  day. 
Haeckel  and  Virchow  declared  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  young  naturalists  in  Europe,  and 
his  subsequent  works  on  the  Evolution  of  Sex  and 
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various  biological  subjects  established  his  reputation 
finally  as  a  scholar. 

But  a  mere  scholar  he  was  not  content  to  be. 
And  so,  concurrently  with  his  professional  duties, 
he  plunges  into  great  social  experiments  with  the 
splendid  heroism  of  a  man  who  is  careless  of  all 
save  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal.  He  gathers  together 
the  students  of  Edinburgh  to  a  common  life  and 
founds  University  Hall,  which  becomes  the  model 
of  all  the  universities  that  are  springing  up  in  the 
country  on  the  modern  secular  plan  as  opposed  to 
the  cloistral  plan  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Outlook  Tower  becomes  a  beacon  that  is  seen  from 
all  lands.  It  symbolises  the  unity  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  immediate 
life  around.  He  organises  the  university  summer 
meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  that  seed  springs 
the  great  university  meetings  movement  everywhere. 
It  was  he  who  twenty  years  ago  began  to  talk  about 
town-planning,  of  which  all  the  world  is  talking  to- 
day. And  he  not  only  talked  about  it,  but  did  it, 
carrying  out  that  transformation  of  the  Closes  which 
has  done  so  much  to  redeem  old  Edinburgh.  It  was 
he  who,  with  Mr.  Victor  Branford,  founded  the 
Sociological  Society ;  he  who  was  at  the  birth  of  the 
eugenic  movement,  though  now  out  of  sympathy  with 
some  of  its  developments ;  he  who  saved  Crosby  Hall 
from  the  despoiler  and  brought  it  down  to  Chelsea 
where  he  has  founded  another  University  Hall. 

His  mind  is  a  seedplot  of  ideas.  They  spring  up 
with  a  bewildering  fertility  which  would  be  disquieting 
if  one  did  not  remember  that  they  are  all  connected  at 
the  root.  It  was  said  of  Coleridge  that  his  talk  seemed 
nothing  but  detached  gems  and  irrelevances  unless 
one  was  able  to  follow  the  vast  arc  of  his  theme. 
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Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  sequence  was  perfect. 
And  so  with  Professor  Geddes.  His  talk  flits  through 
history  and  science  and  life  and  art,  but  the  thought 
IS  always  connected  and  illuminating.  "  He  thinks  in 
such  various  quantities,"  said  one  of  his  old  fellow- 
students  of  him.  "and  has  such  a  unique  mental 
Idiom,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  heavy-footed  to  follow 
him."  And  yet,  however  baffling  and  elusive  he 
seems,  the  fascination  is  unfailing. 

For,  indeed,  his  actual  achievements,  great  though 
they  have  been,  do  not  form  his  real  contribution  to 
his  time.     That  contribution  is  spiritual.     It  is  as  an 
inspiration  that  his  influence  has  been  most  profound 
—It  IS  as  an  inspiration  that  he  is  working  through 
scores  of  channels  to-day.     ••  You  may  trace  Geddes 
in  many  places  where  he  has  never  been,"  said  a  dis- 
tinguished educationist  to  me.     "I   sometimes  say 
to  a  student,  'Ah,  you  have  been  under  Geddes,  I 
see.     •  No,'  is  the  reply,  '  I  have  been  with  So-and-so 
at  Oxford.'    '  Ah.  the  same  thing,'  I  say ;  •  I  was  with 
bo-and-so  at  University  Hall  under  Geddes,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.'     There  are  dozens  of  reputations 
to-day  which  owe  their  inspiration  to  Geddes,  just  as 
there  are  many  movements  and  ideas,  unassociated 
with  his  name,  that  truly  belong  to  him.     Take  the 
subject  of  regional  geography,  which  has  been  trans- 
formed by  him,  or  the  classification  of  statistics,  or  the 
wonderful  development  in  the  teaching  of  craft  in  our 
technical  schools— all  Geddes.    Whenever  I  am  barren 
of  ideas  I  go  to  that  surprising  book  of  his,  Ctfy  De- 
velopment, which  he  wrote  at  the  time  he  was  asked  to 
Uy  out  the  public  gardens  for  Dunfermline  under  the 
Carnegie  Trust.     It  is  the  very  text-book  of  citizen- 
ship  and  education,  and  I  never  turn  to  it  without 
fresh  inspiration." 
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It  is  natural  that  a  man  of  such  original  and  way- 
ward genius  should  have  had  little  material  reward 
for  services  which  the  future  will  appraise  as  amone 
the  most  considerable  done  in  this  generation.  It  is 
natural  ^cause  we  are  distrustful  of  genius,  and  also 
because  Professor  Geddes  has  never  made  concessions 
to  a  dull  world.  He  has  obeyed  his  own  imperious 
impulses,  has  followed  his  own  splendid  vision,  without 
counting  the  cost  or  the  consequences.  Posterity  will 
thank  him  for  it,  for  the  dreamer  of  to-day  will  be  the 
prophet  of  to-morrow. 
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If  you  turn  out  of  the  Strand  into  Wellington  Street 
you  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  a  certain  house  which  is 
painted  white.     There  are  many  houses  which  are 
painted  white,  but  the  white  of  this  house  is  more 
white   than   the  whiteness  of  any  other  house.      It 
IS  like  a  house  dressed  in  a  surplice— a  house  that 
stands  in  conscious  rebuke  of  a  naughty  world,  wear- 
ing the  white  paint  of  a  blameless  life.     The   im- 
pression will  be  deepened  when  you  read  the  legend 
inscribed  in  modest  characters  across  the  front,  *'  The 
Spectator,"  and  realise  that  over  the  threshold  Mr. 
St.  Loe  Strachey  must  pass  daily  to  the  pained  con- 
templation of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men. 

That  contemplation  is  lightened  by  one  thought— 
the   thought  of  his  own  rightness.      This   thought 
enables  him  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  burden  that 
destiny  has  cast  upon  him.     The  world  is  very  evil. 
Radicals   and   Socialists    and    other  strange   breeds 
without  the  law  encompass  him  on  every  side.     The 
hosts  of  Midian  prowl  and  prowl  around.     Providence 
in  Its  inscrutable  purposes  has  permitted  these  strange 
weeds  to  grow  in  the  garden.     He  is  puzzled  by  their 
presence.     He  cannot  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence ;  but  he  shares  the  respectful  perplexity  of  the 
little  girl  who.  troubled  by  the  news  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  wire-worms  in  the  garden,  asked  me  the  other 
day,  "  Why  does  God  make  wire- worms  >"     I  found 
it  difficult  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  that  plain  ques- 
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tion.  Even  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  evaded  the 
point.  And  I  doubt  whether  the  same  authority  will 
explain  to  Mr.  Strachey  the  purpose  of  Providence  in 
making  Radicals,  Socialists,  and  the  like.  Perhaps 
Portias  "God  made  him:  let  him  pass  for  a  man," 
may  help  him ;  but  it  is  not  an  explanation,  it  is  only 
an  excuse.  ' 

In  this  perplexity,  however,  Mr.  Strachey  is  sus- 
tained by  the  sense  of  his  own  unswerving  rectitude. 
Every    right-thinking   man"   is    the    note    of    the 
i^Pectator~^nA  when  one  speaks  of  the  Spectator  on^ 
speaks  of  Mr.  Strachey,   for  his  spirit   breathes   in 
every  hne  of  that  organ.     He  appeals  to  "  the  right- 
thinking  man  "  with  a  firm  assurance  that  the  right- 
thinking  man  is  with  him.     Indeed,  he  must  be  with 
him:  how  else  can  he  be  "right  thinking".?     And 
the  right-thinking  man"   will  have  his   reward  in 
a  blessing  of  pontifical  solemnity.     If  he  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  Spectator  charged  with  right  thinking 
his  heart  will  leap  with  joy  on  finding  appended  to  it 
one  of  those  editorial  footnotes  which  are  an  unfailing 
delight-footnotes  which  perspire  with  right  thinking 
footnotes  which,    with  portentous   gravity,   call    the 
universe  to  witness  the  beauty  of  the  truths  which  the 
right-thinking  correspondent  shares  with   the  right- 
thinking   editor.      But  if  the   correspondent,    being 
perhaps  a  poor,  uncertain  wanderer  in  this  quite  un- 
intelligible worid,  writes  a  letter  hinting  doubts  about 
things  as  they  are,  then  terrible  is  the  flaming  sword 
that  is    turned    upon    his   heresies.      "No  sensible 
person,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  ..."    Or,  "  We  are 
confident  that  we  express  the  view  of  every  right- 
thinking  person  ..."     And  as  the  poor,  uncertain 
wanderer  turns  away,  one  sees  with  the  mind's  eye  the 
right-thinking  reader  of   the  Spectator  raising    his 
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!n?i\*u*"u^"''i*'''  "^^^  ^^  '^  "°'  ^  o'l^er  ™en  are. 
and  that  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to  take  Mr.  Strachey 
as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 

This  congenital  rightness  of  view,  of  course. 
sTnt'  *  u  ^'.y  ^"'•^""  °^  responsibility  on  Mr. 
thl^T^'    ,    *.  "  conscious  that  it  has  its  dangers. 

2a    hT^    u  r.  '"''■"P"^"  ^"^  censoriousness.  sin 
riiat  he  would  fain  guard   against     It  is   difficult, 
because  he  knows  no  other  example  so  pertinent  as 
nis  own.     He  is  compelled,  in  the  interests  of  right 
conduct,  to  refer  to  himself,  to  tell  what  he  said  in 

ac  ed  when  faced  with  temptations  that  others  have 
tailed  to  resist 

Thus,  in  discussing  the  Marconi  case,  he  writes 
a  moving  story  of  how  he  was  tempted  to  buy  oil 
shares.  He  saw  the  opportunity  of  making  money, 
rhe  probable  abandonment  of  coal  for  oil  by  the 
British  Navy,  and  the  prospect  of  a  tremendous  extra 
demand  for  oil,  promised  a  great  rise  in  oil  shares. 
But  his  disposition  to  buy  was  checked  by  another 
and  a  loftier  consideration-"  namely,  that  as  a  news- 
paper man  the  editor  would  have  to  consider  and 

r^Ji?.^""^  ^V"""^  ^''**^"'  *°  ^•'■^^'  ?"»>'•<=  <>Pinion  in 
regard  to,  such  a  problem  as  to  whether  the  Navy 

ought  or  ought  not  in  future  to  take  to  mineral  oil." 

ZZ.r?'  •.  °''  r'^  '^^'  '^'"'^Sht  he  waved  the 
temptation  aside.  Some  men  would  have  felt  a  glow 
of  pnde  at  this  act  of  renunciation.     They  would  have 

modo  '^"'  "•,  ^"'  ^''  Strachey' checks  the 
T'a  T;'\^«°J"'«  »»"'"""y-  He  refuses  to  be 
proud.  He  has  done  a  thing  which  must  be  told  as 
an  inspiration  to  right  thinking  and  as  a  rebuke  to 
Radical  Ministers,  but  he  will  not  be  praised  for  it. 
No  sensible  person."  he  continues  with  beautiful 
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modesty,  "will  think  that  this  was  a  noble  or  a  self- 
sacnficngact.     It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  was 
s.mpy  a   piece    of   prudence    and    common    sense 
coupled  .f  you  will  with  a  high  instead  of  a  low  4^ 
of  the  functions  of  an  editor.     But  surely  if  it  is  the 

St.?o/    T^"""'  JOurnalists_it  is  clearly  not 
askmg  too  much  to  expect  Cabinet  Ministers  to  adopt 
a  similar  way  of  looking  at  investments.     And  here 
though  perhaps  it  may  open  us  to  the  accusation  o 

aC°ol'' "''      '•  "'  ""'^  '°  "^y  "  "°^^  '"  --°" 

about^cJr  °"'  '"h"'^"^^"//  •  "A  word  in  season 
Wh!  K-*  •  iV"""^  reminiscent  it  all  seems.  Mr. 
Strachey  himself  is  conscious  of  the  reminiscence  fo; 

late'^thr^^  ^'rr ^  '^''''  '^  P--^^«  "-n" 
cipate    hat  he  will  be  accused  of  "self-righteousness 

^l\^^T  Pecksniffian  cant."  But  even^hat  terr" 
shall  be  faced      ''We  will  indeed  supply  our  cr  tTcs  •' 

t^irse'L  t'ofh'  '"°^'°"  '^"^  Mr.Tcksniff  wh^h 

ri^s:h^:l^:^^^^--^^^^-^-•^--ee;t 

Such  candour  disarms  criticism.  When  a  man 
proclaims  in  print  that  he  reminds  himself  of  no  one 
so  njuch  as  Mr.  Pecksniff,  what  is  there  to  be  said  ? 

„, J'  ?    Z  ^f'^^l  "^'"'■^"y  ^^^'  ^^e  thing  that 
most  stirs  Mr.  Strachey  to  indignation  is  hypocrisy 

?/  ?.T  "'^^'"  "•  ""y  ^^'-  '^-^  the'bear  Tn 
^A,  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  would  only  dance  to 

wa^'Tow  •'/.''  ^""^^•:  ^°"'f.  ^b'd-  -y  --ic  that 
T!  u  T\.  '  "  "°'  '^^  P°'"'*^s  of  his  opponents 
that  shock  him  so  much  as  their  hypocrisy.  And  \X 
the  misfortune  of  his  opponents  al^s  to  be  can  bg 
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hypocrites.  The  whole  Liberal  Party  is  an  "  Organised 
Hypocrisy."    That  phrase  runs  through  his  paper 
like  a  refrain.     You  cannot  escape  it.     If  you  dodge 
It  in  one  connection  you  are  sure  to  encounter  it  in 
another.     It   is   this    moral  censorship    that   makes 
Mr.  btrachey  so  unique  a  controversi  list     He  always 
has  the  victory  over  you.  for.  like  Johnson,  if  he  fails 
to  shoot  you  with  his  pistol,  he  knocks  you  down  with 
the  butt  end.     If,  that  is.  he  fails  to  prove  that  your 
intellectual  views  are  wrong,  he  falls   back   on   his 
second  line  of  attack,  and  shows  that  your  character 
and  conduct  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  and  that 
you  belong  to  an  "  Organised  Hypocrisy."     "  When 
I  have   said   'Malaga.'"   said  Planchet,    "I   am   no 
longer  a  man."     When  Mr.  Strachey  has  pronounced 
you  to  be  an  "organised  hypocrite"  your  views  no 
longer  count.     You    are   politically  dead.     It    is   a 
simple  way  of  getting  rid  ot  opposition. 

With  all  this  censoriousness,  Mr.  Strachey  com- 
bines a  carefuUy-studied  air  of  moderation  and  sweet 
reasonableness.     He    can    brand  a  whole   party  as 
••canting  hypocrites"  and  still  preserve  a  touching 
laith  in  his  own  freedom  from  extravagance  of  view 
or  violence  of  statement.     His  self-respect  is  invulner- 
able, his  escutcheon  without  a  stain.     He  can  prove 
at  inordinate  length  that  everything  he  has  dene  has 
been    quite    refined    and   gentlemanly.     When    the 
iVa/W  /^gvzew  and  the  rest  were  exploiting  Mr 
W.    R.    Lawson's   romantic  fancies  about   Marconi 
Mr   Strachey  gave  the  exposures  a  dignified  welcome 
m  his  columns.     When  Mr.  Lawson  in  the  witness- 
box  withdrew  practically  every  serious  statement  he 
had  made.  Mr.  Strachey  explained  how  careful  he  had 
been  to  take  no  responsibility  for  Mr.  Lawson's  state- 
ments.    He  had  only  printed  them.     One  gathered 
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Ihat  his  behaviour,  in  fact,  had  bwi,.  as  usual,  that  of 
a  perfect  gentleman.     And  again  when  Mr    Maxs^ 
sheltering  himself  behind  the%lea  of  editoriaUo n-' 

wth  he"h  f"  ''""'«'  *=  '°"^«  of  ™">0""  "o 
wmch  he  had  given  currency  involving  the  honour  of 

He  r  ,T";  ■"■••,  ^"^'^'''y  «'<^"=ntly  defended  hm 

an  eduor  to  blast  the  reputation  of  any  man  he  chose 

wh.ch  need  not  exist  at  all.     It  was  not  because  he 
knows   ,h!  •  „     T  ''""'•  "  *'"  «  '"'y  editor 

rSnst    »„   ""^"'^'■"'O"  "onh.  P"t  in  the  balance 

wLrnt?"'""™'"'    "    ""''=    ^    "-  «    '"« 

fumfr  ""=,:'"•»'«' «^works"  of  Mr.  Sttachey  only 
furmsh  a  d,sgu,se  for  a  very  ordinary  and  a  rather 

to  A^m'^W?  "'T'"'  f"-*  P'^y  "«  t»rt  of  lackey 
to  them  What  those  political  purposes  are  needs 
little  exp  anation.  He  is  the  arch^en^y  of  sociaHt 
form  legislation.  Old  age  pensions,  insutanrsmS 
fo  d2r;r"T''^n''°"='"«-"''a.  has  t?;  Su« 

h  tt  l!lve  tr,.  "^^-  7^'  ""-'"'^  of  the  State 
IS  to  leave  all  this  to  voluntary  action  and  tn  rnn 

ZZ  r,  "  ^  f'T  ^^y  °f  l^f'"  Now  th'e°  nZ 
'l^  is  clnr;  '?"'' '"  "'•  S'^^heys  book  of  tha" 
iiational  Service.  In  a  word,  all  he  ask^  of  ,1,. 
State  is  that  it  shall  teach  every  boy  to  u^  a  eu„  and 
obey  a  drill-sergeant.     He  hasLo  idlTn  this     ot 

the    Sp«M»-  has,    next  to  the  JfatumJ  V?«L, 
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been  the  most  persistent  preacher  of  anti-German 
sentiment  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
shares,  one  feels,  the  common  view  of  his  type  that 
the  answer  to  democracy  is  militarism.  It  is  con- 
scription which  keeps  the  Russian  despotism  in  being; 
it  is  conscription  which  maintains  the  antiquated 
constitution  of  Germany ;  it  is  conscription  to  which 
we  must  look  in  order  to  suppress  the  insolence  of 
the  British  workman.  Mr.  Strachey,  in  short,  is  of 
the  school  of  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  having  some  economic  knowledge,  he 
happens  to  be  a  Free  Trader. 

But  while  his  curiously  unsympathetic  and  unimagi- 
native mind  makes  him  merely  a  geological  curiosity 
of  politics,  he  has  a  considerable  influence  in  a  certain 
section  of  society.  He  has  got  the  measure  of  that 
comfortable  person  who  wishes  to  remain  comfortable 

and  undisturbed  and  still  to  preserve  a  conscience 

the  sort  of  person  who,  as  Tolstoy  said,  will  do  every- 
thing for  the  poor  except  get  off"  their  backs.  These 
people  are  terror-stricken  at  the  idea  of  land  taxes, 
housing,  old  age  pensions,  and  similar  revolutionary 
measures.  But  they  do  want  to  feel  that  "  something 
is  being  done  for  the  poor."  It  need  not  be  anything 
that  will  be  of  any  use ;  but  it  must  be  something 
that  will  be  an  anodyne  to  the  troubled  conscience. 
It  must  not  be  a  minimum  wage  for  the  sweated 
worker,  but  it  may  be  a  consumers'  league ;  it  must 
not  be  a  serious  housing  scheme  financed  by  the 
State,  but  it  may  be  a  nice  model  exhibition,  where 
landowners  can  get  hints  that  they  don't  want;  it 
must  not  be  old  age  pensions  from  the  State,  but 
it  may  be  doles  from  the  benevolent;  it  must  not 
be  justice,  but  it  may  be  charity. 

Of  all  this  class  Mr.  Strachey  is  the  prophet.     He 
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supplies  their  double  need-a  k„„  of    protection 
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SIR   WILLIAM    LEVER 

It  was  a  dramatic  coincidence  that  made  Sir  William 
Hesketh  Lever  and  Lord  Northcliffe  the  antagonists 
in  the  greatest  libel  action  of  our  time.  It  was  as 
though  Hector  and  Achilles  had  each  scoured  the 
battlefield  to  find  the  foeman  who  challenged  his 
supremacy  and  had  come  into  collision  by  a  kind  of 
natural  law.  For  Sir  William  Lever  and  Lord 
Northcliffe  are  the  most  significant  products  of  our 
time.  They  are  the  Caesars  who  bestride  our  world 
like  a  Colossus.  While  we  petty  men  have  been 
creeping  about  to  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves, 
these  great  adventurers  have  shot  up  in  our  midst 
like  portents.  Their  heads  strike  the  stars.  They 
levy  tribute  on  us  like  the  despots  of  a  subject  people. 
You  can  hardly  wash  your  hands  or  shave  yourself 
in  the  morning  without  paying  toll  to  the  one ;  you 
can  hardly  learn  who  was  at  Lady  Midas'  ball  last 
night  without  paying  toll  to  the  other.  They  hold  us 
all  in  fee.  They  are  the  potentates  of  our  modern 
world.  The  king  of  old  ruled  us  by  capturing  our 
territory  and  making  us  his  serfs  ;  the  king  of  to-day 
rules  us  By  controlling  our  commodities  or  our  finance 
and  making  us  his  customers  or  his  tools.  And  Sir 
William  Lever  and  Lord  Northcliffe  are  the  pioneers 
in  the  new  kingship  of  trade.  They  saw  an  empire 
awaiting  exploitation:  they  entered  and  took  pos- 
session. 

Thes*^  men  are  worth  considering,  for  they  re- 
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SIR  WILLIAM  LEVER  jgg 

oTtirVir^vt;  'tr  oifr ''-'  ---  '*- 

princes    of  the    new  rdL.      Tu    "°"^"^'-<'''s~the 

vaulting  ambition  of  their  fiLtthT  r  !''^^' 

scrib«i  Lord  Nonhcliff e  ^  ^hTrypt^' i ''''  "'• 
governed  by  mo«l  purpose.  hXs  .  ^  ""' 
be  Dowerfiil  an^   ♦!,  ^  *  passion   to 

J     poweriul  and  the  means  to  be  nowprfi.?    u, .  u 
does  not  know  whaf  h«  ,.     »        t  P°^^'^'"''  out  he 
Miuw  wnat  he  wants  to  be  Dowf>rrni  ^k^  » 

Ss^rdr^ior^n7rt''"'V"°'^^^^^^^^ 

which  TonTLlpir Jt:  ,"h- ''Itrir  "" 
hand  wTh  ^^r.:;"!,'"?'^''"^'''':"^  """^'nn 

.o  his  own  jr  ii:rs.r«  «r„t«  tet 

victory  over  himself.  '^  ""'  "'""'"8  *« 

»: "'  "■"\^"'  -  Hono^"t<:ruiS'fZf 

common  jury  who  go  i„,„  U,e  demfls  of  his  cTse  but 
the  grand  jury  never  fail  ,o  return  a  true  bill      H;. 

Z7J  """eh. '?»>'"■"  the  Indictment     He  is 
i^«  /«*,  a  suspicious  character.     And  the  in«iU 
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on  the  whole,  though  mixed  in  its  origin,  is  sound.  It 
is  not  that  you  and  I,  who  may  happen  to  be  on  the 
grand  jury  of  failures,  have  a  soul  above  material  suc- 
cess. We  haven't.  We  would  be  successful,  too,  if 
we  knew  how.  In  our  several  ways  we  are  trying  to 
be  successful.  It  may,  indeed,  almost  be  said  that 
the  man  who  is  not  trying  to  be  successful  is  not 
trying  to  be  anything.  But  this  common  ground  does 
not  make  us  any  more  sympathetic  with  the  man  who 
has  succeeded.  To  begin  with,  we  are  a  little  envious 
that  he  has  got  what  we,  who  are  obviously  so  much 
more  meritorious,  would  have  liked.  We  suspect  that 
his  success  is  the  reward  of  methods  we  are  too 
scrupulous  to  adopt,  of  a  vulgarity  we  are  too  refined 
to  stoop  to,  of  a  cold  and  calculating  temperament 
that  contrasts  unamiably  with  the  fine  impulsiveness 
of  our  own.  And  so  we  watch  him  narrowly.  Does 
he  present  a  palace  to  the  nation?  Ah,  we  say,  he 
has  bought  the  Government.  Now  we  know  why  he 
has  got  that  concession  in  Africa.  Does  he  treat  his 
workmen  with  noticeable  consideration  ?  Just  so;  that 
is  his  artful  way  of  stealing  their  souls.  In  all  this 
distrust,  unjust  and  mean  though  it  often  is,  there  is 
a  sound  social  motive  at  work.  We  fear  the  absorp- 
tion of  power  of  any  kind  in  a  single  hand.  It  is 
a  vague  menace  to  the  commonwealth.  And  we 
know,  too,  that  success  is  often  rather  a  sordid  thing. 
It  is  the  failures  who  are  interesting.  It  is  Rembrandt 
in  his  garret,  not  Peter  Paul  prancing  through  the 
courts  of  Europe,  whom  we  love.  Who  cares  for 
the  fat  and  prosperous  Handel  as  a  man?  It  is 
Beethoven,  sinking  under  his  weight  of  sorrows  to 
the  final  Commedia  finita  est,  who  strikes  the  chords 
of  our  hearts. 

But  the  judgment  on  the  successful  man  may  be 
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l..lp;  his  us.  ofl;  he  Sd  "*"    '  '"""  ""' 

=H?r~  *"??=.-"- 

uncertain  eye,  or  you  with  the  doubtful    balanr.n,r 

sTv^^dd  1'°:  -h-and-such  circun^stancerSo-a^! 
so  would  not  have  done  such-and-such  things      No 
but   he   would    have    done   something   e  sf '    Th ' 
qualit  es  which  mad*.  h,,«  "'""n  ng    eJse.       The 

«.oJ»  u-  ^  """  successful  here  would  hav^ 

back  m  a  row.  A  uut.  stockilybuiuTan  S 
what  a  famous  judge  of  „e„  called  "a  gL.d  MeT' 
head  erec  with  just  a  suspicion  of  defiaf  ^  the  fo I,,' 
blue  eyes  looking  out  at  the  world  whh  fcar^t 
directness,-  tenacious  mouth;  a  chin  that  wilUund 
no  non^  The  sort  of  man  of  whom  thev  iv"f 

b'rw"?i?  •■;:;:  ■'jts^--'  ^  "-o*  »'■  b™iaTd't" 

silence.     I  have  seen  him  sif  "*'  ^'"  "'  '''^"="' 
™;.t«  without  '..Sg?w:::,,°a"nd\f  rrdTai 

rj.=  -I-effl.^'°--'>-- 
Behind  this  masterful  exterior  there  lurks  a  verv 
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rate  arts  can  deceive.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  depressing  experiences  of  mature  life  to  find  that 
you  have  lost  the  password  to  the  child's  garden,  that 
the  golden  age  has  vanished,  and  that  you  are  out  in 
the  cold  among  those  sad  Olympians  who  may  be 
respected,  but  cannot  be  played  with.  Renan  said 
that  the  final  judgments  on  us  will  be  those  passed  by 
women,  countersigned  by  the  Almighty.  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  will  be  the  judgments  of  chil- 
dren,  for  women  too  are  sophisticated,  and  it  is  easier 
to  win  their  verdict  by  false  arts  than  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  the  children  by  stealth.  Now  the  chil- 
dren of  Port  Sunlight  are  not  deceived  by  the  formid- 
able disguise  that  Sir  William  Lever  wears  to  the 
world.  They  tear  it  away,  they  "  make  hay  "  of  it, 
they  turn  it  to  derision.  Their  jolliest  days  are  when 
Sir  William  invites  them  to  descend  on  him  at  home, 
and  they  are  his  jolliest  days  too.  Then  you  may  see 
him  swarmed  over  by  children,  riding  a  donkey  with 
youngsters  fore  and  aft,  standing  for  leap-frog,  playing 
the  great  and  noble  game  of  "  making  pretend,"  and 
beaming  through  it  all  with  a  perspiring  happiness. 

There  is  about  him  a  severe,  unrelenting  .oimplicity 
of  mind  and  conduct.  "  I  was  a  grocer  myself  once," 
he  said  in  the  action  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  he 
preserves  with  a  sort  of  proud  challenge  all  the 
traditions  of  his  origin.  You  could  imagine  him 
going  back  to  the  grocer's  shop  unmoved  and  un- 
regretful,  still  master  of  himself  and  of  circumstance. 
And  out  of  that  grocer's  shop  you  know  that  that  iron 
will  would  emerge  again  triumphant.  You  would 
have  to  buy  his  butter  if  you  didn't  buy  his  soap.  If 
he  had  not  built  up  the  vast  business  of  Lever 
Brothers,  with  its  manufacturing  centres  in  every 
continent,  almost  in  every  country  in  the  world,  from 
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Japan  to  the  United  States,  from  Australia  to  Belgium 

people  and  its  millions  of  canital     if  u^  u  ^         j 

war,  then  in  pice       °  "'"  ""P'"''^'  '^  "<»  « 

decisively      HeZjl    "^  "■""«=«  "-"ly  and  act 

who  m  «  ha"  eg  J.^.hT'^''"'  "'?  *=  •»'"'"• 

is  <hat  double  S,  V  if  if  u'T  '"^  "^  ''""''•     " 

"lakes  ,he  veLhy  o/ H„,,^- '''^''^'' .«P''«™  'hat 
iiic  veracity  ol  Holbein  so  ind  soutahl*.      Tk- 

business  man    who   has   only   the   firlt   nl!'     • 

«^v.vci  lias  Dotn  in  a  rare  dearp^      u:- 

activi.,.  but  o'^igina,  ::^^1^:'X^^ 
are  apprehensive,  i4lnat  ^  fel,'  .hi         ""^  """^ 

left  hand,  the  res.  tailing  down  i„  beaufifurs/m mef^ 
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to  the  right;  his  next  was  an  attempt  at  intensive 
culture,  covering  the  tops  of  his  rabbit-hutches  with 
soil  and  endeavouring  to  grow  corn  in  these  ingenious 
plots.  His  father's  shop  would  not  give  a  field  for  so 
much  energy.  He  opened  a  shop  at  Wigan;  began 
to  experiment  with  soap;  prospered  and  bought  a 
factory  at  Warrington ;  prospered  and  built  Port  Sun- 
light ;  prospered  and  girdled  the  globe  with  his  enter- 
prises until 

"  The  moring  wf  ten  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores  " 

seem  to  breathe  his  name  and  surge  up  his  soap  on 
every  beach.  And  all  the  time,  side  by  side  with 
these  great  adventures  of  trade,  he  has  pursued  his 
own  private  enthusiasms  with  a  thoroughness  that 
seems  to  leave  no  room  for  other  affairs.  He  has 
built  at  Port  Sunlight  a  garden  city  which  is  one  of 
the  first  and  still  one  of  the  best  object-lessons  in  the 
science  and  art  of  industrial  housing ;  he  has  elaborated 
a  great  co-partnership  system  which  makes  all  his 
workpeople  after  certain  service  sharers  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  firm ;  he  buys  a  mountain  and  presents 
it  as  pleasaunce  to  his  native  town  ;  he  buys  the  town 
of  Lymm  and  commences  a  great  garden  city  enter- 
prise ;  he  buys  an  agricultural  estate  in  Cheshire  and 
begins  roadmaking  and  experimental  farming ;  he  pre- 
pares an  elaborate  design  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
town  of  Bolton;  he  purchases  Stafford  House  and 
gives  it  to  the  nation ;  incidentally— and  at  this  I  am 
grieved— he  extends  the  outer  ramparts  of  his  house 
at  Hampstead  so  that  they  dominate  and  despoil  the 
most  sylvan  beauty-spot  of  the  wonderful  Heath. 

In  all  this  activity  there  is  no  trace  of  hurry  or 
discomposure.     He  moves  with  the  deliberation  of  a 
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man  who  has  plenty  of  time  for  everything  and  is 
always  ahead  of  the  clock.  He  wastes  no  words,  and 
nas  the  Lancashire  man's  faculty  of  saying  "No" 
without  circumlocution.  And  though  he  says  that  the 
art  of  busmess  ,s  to  discover  the  capacity  of  other 

nd.l        If  ^^^.^^"^s-^specially  of  any  scheme  that 

mcludes  roadmakmg  and  designing,  which  are  his  two 

special  dehghts.     Withal,  he  can  find  time  for  public 

affairs-though  he  found  Parliament  too  great  a  de- 

mand  on  his  time-to  make  speeches,  to  lead  the 

Liberal  party  in  Liverpool,  and  to  write  on  Socialism. 

His  reply  to   Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  on  the  subject  of 

Busmess  and  Socialism "  was  a  remarkably  acute 

dissection  of  the  theory  of  the  public  ownership  of  the 

means  of   production,    revealing  a   real   mastery  of 

economic  problems  and  a  faculty  of  lucid  thinking  and 

Don  t  quarrel  with  a  man."  he  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches.  •'  because  he  is  not  suited  for  the  work  in 
hand      It  IS  your  business  to  find  out  what  the  man  is 
suited  for.     It  would  be  as  logical  to  quarrel  with  the 
flowera  in  your  garden  because  they  are  not  watch- 
dogs.      And  again.  "  Don't  believe  for  a  moment  that 
success  IS  built  on  failure.    Success  is  built  only  on 
well-laid.  well-matured  plans.    I  would  alter  the  motto. 
II  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try  again.'  to  '  If  at  first 
you  don  t  succeed,  try  another  method.'  "     Like  most 
rich  men,  he  is  very  emphatic  about  the  futility  of 
riches,  and  he  preaches  self-conquest  as  the  path  to 
happiness,  like  the  old-fashioned  Puritan  that  hVis 

A  dangerous  man  to  try  a  fall  with.  (Lord  North- 
cliffe  paid  in  all  nearly  ;^ioo,ooo  for  the  luxury,  and 
that  sum  has  gone  to  enrich  Liverpool  University.) 
Suff.  and  a  little  challenging,  with  something  of  the 
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watchful  reserve  of  the  self-made  man,  he  eoes  hi, 
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If  you  were  asked  to  call  on  the  ablest  woman  in 
London  you  would,  if  you  were  a  discerning  person, 
hail  a  cab  and  proceed  to  Grosvenor  Road,  West 
minster.  But  there  your  difficulty  would  begin. 
You  would  halt  between  No.  36  and  No.  41,  and 
remain  like  Buridan's  ass  when  it  stood  transfixed 
between  two  bundles  of  hay.  Probably  you  would 
give  up  the  problem  and  call  on  neither.  For  at 
No.  36  lives  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  and  at  No.  41  lives 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and  who  shall  make  a  choice 
between  two  such  candidates  ?  But  if  you  were  asked 
to  call  on  the  ablest  couple  in  London,  then  you 
would  have  no  doubt— then  you  would  go  confidently 
to  No.  41. 

There  have  been  and  are  many  cases  of  distin- 
guished husbands  and  wives,  but  none  in  which  the 
personalities  of  the  two  have  been  more  completely 
merged  than  in  the  case  of  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
They  are  so  entirely  one  that  they  seem  to  have 
dropped  their  separate  identities — in  spite  of  the 
startling  dissimilarity  in  their  personal  appeal,  the  one 
so  indisputably  of  the  democracy,  the  other  with 
the  high-bridged  nose,  the  thin  lips  and  the  wide- 
arched  eyebrows  of  an  authentic  aristocracy.  They 
have  almost  lost  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular, 
They  do  not  speak  of  "  I,"  but  of  "  we  "— "  We  think," 
says  Mr.  Webb  from  his  end  of  the  table,  and  "We 
venture  to  uke   the  view,"  says  Mrs.  Webb  from 
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her  .-nd.  It  is  strophe  and  anti-strophe ,  one  intellect 
but  two  voices.  It  is  as  though  they  never  disagreed, 
as  though  in  that  rare  and  passionless  atmosphere 
of  pure  reason  where  they  dwell,  dissension  is  un- 
known and  the  stars  sing  together  in  eternal  unison. 
It  IS  true  that  in  matters  of  the  flesh  Mr.  Webb  is 
the  less  celestial  body  of  the  two.  He  eats  a  chop 
and  sips  a  little  whisky  and  water  with  quite  human 
enjoyment,  while  opposite  him  his  wife  dines  off"  a 
plate  of  asparagus  and  a  glass  of  mineral  water.  It 
IS  the  only  rift  in  that  perfect  lute. 

Among  the  acolytes  of  the  Fabian  order  there 
is  a  constant  controversy  as   to  which   of  the   two 
IS  before  or  after  the  other.     It  is  an  idle  theme,  for 
you  can  never  tell  where  one  ends  and   the  other 
begins-how  much  you  are  yielding  to  the  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Webb,  and  how  much  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Webb.     It  is  she  who  weaves  the  spells,  but  he  who 
forges  the  bolts.     Between  them  they  have  an  un- 
canny  power  of  persuasion.     Their  knowledge  over- 
whelms  you,  their  sweet  reasonableness  disarms  you. 
You  are  led  captive  in  the  chains  of  their  silken  logic, 
and  they  have  the  victories  that  fall  to  those  whose 
knowledge  is  the  instrument  of  relentless  purpose 
whose  patience  is  inexhaustible  and  whose  urbanity  is* 
never  ruffled.     Mr.  Webb  does  not  talk  for  victory 
in  a  dialectical  sense.     He  understands  as  well  as  any 
man  the  difference  between  argument  and  persuasion. 
"  So  and  so,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  me  on  one 
occasion,  "argues  too  much  in  conference,  and  when  a 
man  argues  he  puts  you  on  the  defensive.     He  falsifies 
the  issue.     The  struggle  takes  the  form  of  a  contest 
in  which  if  you  fail  in  the  argument  you  suffer  a  sense 
of  personal   defeat.     Mr.    Balfour  does    not    argue. 
He  puts  things  before   you.     He  keeps  your  mind 
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open,  and  when  your  mird  is  open  anything  may 
enter.       It  is  the  same  attitude  which  you  feel  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Webb.     He  does  not  thrust  his  views 
down  your  throat.     He  offers  them  with  an  air  of 
modest  suggestion  and  inquiry.     He  keeps  your  mind 
disengaged  and  receptive.    The  element  of  personal 
conflict  vanishes  and  you  pass  into  an  atmosphere  of 
serene  detachment  where  there  are  no  false  or  reflected 
lights.     He  does  not  want  a  personal  victory ;  he  wants 
your  help  in  securing  an  impersonal  end.     No  one 
yields  more  readily  to  a  real  point  or  surrenders  non- 
essentials with  a  more  liberal  hand.     But  the  pearl  of 
price  he  does  not  yield.     And  so  with  Mrs.  Webb. 
There  is  no  cross-examiner  at  the  bar  more  suave  or 
subtle  than  Mrs.  Webb.     When  I  was  called  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Poor  Uw  Commission  I  entered 
the  room  in  the  midst  of  her  examination  of  Mr. 
Walter  Long.     The  subject  was  the  finance  of  the 
Unemployed  Committees.     Step  by  step  she  led  him 
unconscious  to  his  doom  with  gentle,  innocent-looking 
questions.     Suddenly  he  saw  that  he  was  being  made 
to  admit  that  voluntary  effort  was  a  failure  and  that 
the  rates  must  be  used.     But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat 
With  a  quiet,  "Thank  you,  that  is  all,"  she  snapped 
the  "bracelets"  on  his  wrists,  folded  her  hands,  and 
sat  back  in  her  chair,  the  picture  of  demure,  unexultant 
triumph. 

It  is  this  sleuth-like  pursuit  of  their  purposes  that 
makes  them  so  powerful  and  so  often  distrusted. 
There  is  nothing  that  men  dislike  so  much  as  being 
"managed."  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  are  always 
"  managing  "  you.  They  sit  behind  the  scenes,  touch- 
ing  buttons,  pulling  wires,  making  the  figures  on  the 
stage  dance  to  their  rhythms.  To  their  modest  table 
come  the  great  and  the  powerful  to  learn  their  lessons 
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and  to  be  coached  up  in  their  facts.  Some  fear  to 
enter  that  parlour  of  incantations,  and  watch  the  Webbs 
with  unsleeping  hostility.  A  mere  suspicion  that  they 
are  prompting  behind  the  curtain  is  enough  to  make 
them  damn  the  most  perfect  play. 

And   yet  it   would  not  be  possible   to  find   two 
more  wholly  disinterested  people  in  London.     They 
have  no  axe  to  grind,  no  selfish  purposes  to  serve. 
They  seek  neither  honours,  nor  rewards.     They  work 
tirelessly,    incessantly.      They    spend    their    modest 
mcome   in    costly   researches   which    they  carry   on 
together,  and  what  they  save  on  their  housekeeping 
goes  to  employing  more  clerks— and  still  more  clerks. 
They  have   no  antipathies,   and   are    indifferent    to 
party  labels.     If  they  can  score  a  point  here  through 
the  Tories,  good  ;   there  through  the  Liberals,  good 
also.     If  they  come  up  against  an  obstinate  Minister, 
who  thinks  they  want  to  "manage"  him,  and  means 
"  to  have  none  of  their  intriguing,  sir,"  they  smile 
across  at  each  other  and  wiit.     They  are  the  solvents 
of  party   politics.     They   break    them   up   with   the 
subtle  chemistry  of  ideas.     They  combine  extreme 
aims    with    the    most    moderate    and    unsensational 
methods.     They  do   not  march   round  the  walls  of 
the  capitalist   Jericho   blowing  a   trumpet.     Anyone 
can  blow  a  trumpet.     They  go  to  the  gate  like  simple 
travellers,   they  talk   to   the  citizens,   ask  questions, 
suggest   that  the  walls   are  out  of  date,  that  they 
hinder  the  traffic,  keep  out  the  fresh  air,  are  wasteful 
and  useless— all  this  with  the  air  of  merely  curious 
mquirers,  voyagers  from  a  far  country,  with  a  philo- 
sophic interest  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  strange 
peoples.     Mr.  Chesterton,   who,  I  think,  expects  to 
find   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Webb  in  the  last  circle  of  the 
Inferno,  wants  to  lead  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
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Mrs"  WeSrf '"t"    ""1   ""'"   "^  ^^^-     Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Webb  laugh  gently  at  all  revolutionists.     The 

New  Jerusalem  they  hope  to  build  in  England's  green 
and  pleasant  land  will  be  founded,  no!  on  broken 
heads  but  on  Blue  books-it  will  spring  out  of  a 
sod  watered,  not  with  blood,  but  with  statistics. 

They  are  not  humanitarians,  or  philanthropists  or 
even    .deah.^s.     I    do    not    think    that    their    pdse 

sZe'thro^  ;  '  ^'^  °^--^-     The  emotionsTh 
surge  through  us-the  joys  that  thrill  us.  the  fears 
that  depress  us.  the  hopes  that  raise  us- leave  them 
stu    ."'..T"°'^'-     ^'^^y    -^    scientists,     .w" 

talT  the  %"'  "o  '■"  ^""°"""'"^  ^'^-'^  --^  -hen 
startmg  the    New   Statesman-^' y,^    shall    strive   to 

face  and  examme  social  and  political  issues  in  the 

jme   sp.r,t   m   which  the   chemist   or  the  biologist 

We  are  T^'T  ''^^^^^  ^"^^  ^  ^is  specimens^' 
We  are  their  "specimens."  They  have  taken 
humanity  for   their   theme  as   one   m'ghtlake  ant" 

L^h"  J''\'°°'   ""'^   ^^''"'  dispLweeye 

mudc^  '  r^"  ^''^-  '^^^y  ^"^  •'  '"  -  deplorable 
muddle,  the  ways  at  the  bottom  blocked  with 
s  rugghng  masses,  trampling  on  each  other  de- 
stroying each  other,  the  young  crushed  and  maimed 
m  the  confusion,  while  the  honey  that  is  created 
passes  in  a  golden  stream  to  a  fe  Jcorpulent  fdlows 

above.  They  do  not  pity  the  bees,  but  they  hate 
disorder,  and  waste  and  ugliness.  'They  see  tht 
here  is  room  for  all  and  plenty  for  all.  if  only  the 
hing  .s  organised,  and  with  deft  and  cunning  fingers 
^ey  set  themselves  to  re-arrange  the  structure^  so 
as  to  give  air  space  and  a  share  of  the  honey  to  all 

hate  the'Trr'n     '  '"'  ''"°"^  ^•'°""     '^'^^^  ^^  "°^ 
hate  the  fat   fellows  any  more  than   they  pity  the 
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others.  But  they  do  hate  idleness  and  luxury.  They 
want  a  hive  run  on  decent  business  lines,  and  they 
mark  with  approval  the  short  way  the  working  bees 
in  the  hive  of  nature  have  with  the  drones,  who  are 
simply  dropped  out  of  the  hive  to  die  on  the  ground 
below.     If  they  won't  work,  neither  shall  they  eat. 

In  that  world  of  perfect  order  to  which  we  move 
under  their  guidance  even  love  will  obey  the  Blue 
book.     There  are  few  more  romantic  scenes  than  that 
of  Cardigan   Bay  from    Harlech.     The  Bay  sweeps 
round  in  one  wide  curve  to  the  sharp  peaks  of  the 
Rivals  and  from  the  sloping  shores  with  their  villages 
and  pastures,  the  vast  mass  of  Snowdon  rises  in  great 
surges  of  cliff  and  fell  to  the  lonely  summit.     That 
noble  scene  is  linked  in  my  mind  with  eugenics  and 
the  laws  of  love.     I  had  been  invited  to  speak  (and 
be   spoken  to)  at  the   Fabian  School   at    Llanbedr. 
and  on  the  Sunday  I  had  gone  with  a  companion  to 
lunch  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  at  their  cottage  near 
Harlech.     In  the  afternoon  we  walked  round  the  Bay. 
Going,  Mrs.  Webb  talked  with  her  wonderful  lucidity 
of  the  morass  of  destitution  and  the  break-up  of  the 
Poor   Law ;   returning,   Mr.   Webb  talked  with  equal 
lucidity  of  the  mysteries  of  local  govtirnment,  and  of 
the   chaos  of  society,  and   pictured  that  fascinating 
future,  when  we  shall  each  have  our  dossier  in  the 
public  archives,  when  we  shall  all  be  numbered  and 
pigeon-holed,  and  when  the  State  will   by  a  bonus 
encourage  me,  who  perchance  am  in  the  Ai  class,  to 
marry  you,  who  are  also  in  t'.e  Ai  class,  rather  than 
the  lady  I  love  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be,  let  us 
say.  in  Da  class.     At  this  point  I  stopped  in  the  road 
and  JHUghed  aloud,  and  I  fancy  I  heard  an  echo  of  the 
laughter  from   the    deep  caves   and   great   sides  of 
Snowdon. 
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th,  '•  " ''"\""^"">«i'>'">l  view  of  humanit<  that  makes 

he  Webb  ph,losophy  so  distasteful  to  al     isionartr 

™nant,cs    anarchists,  poets,  and  other   unpracS 

from  his  place  in  the  universe  bm  what  he  hid  ^ 
•n  spiritual  significance  he  seemed  to  have'  i'^H 
nmerial  competence.  He  was  no  onger  a^Zel"; 
angel,  but  he  was  the  master  of  thinS  anH  „L 
were  the  only  realities.  When  Fa  fl:"'., fj^ 
upon  us,  ,.  seemed  to  solve  all  the  conundrums  of 
socte ty,  to  open  o,n  before  us  a  wonderful  iTj  5 
promise,  the  final  goal  of  all  th/^  ' 

humanity.     The  visfon  has  faded      ^^'e^nfrr  °' 
fess  assured  and  find  our  Canaan  st^  some  w"  o™ 

oT*  „"s-r.  "testrh"  ■."'  T""^  ™'"'^'  -'-'- 

and  f  .^  ^^"    •'"''  "  specimens  "  solution 

place'  tZe   I        "'  '"f  ""'  ""'  '"=  "'"""•'" 
peace   we   crave   i.i   any  perfection   of  analvsis  and 

organ,safon.     We  have  become  modes,  in  fhe  iti 

mate  of  our  powers  and  find  humanity  toL  va^  tt^d 

mCHlculable  for  our  neat  systems  and  formulas      A"d 

with  the  waywardness  of  intellectual  fashions,  we  Zn 
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from  the  precise  structure  of  Fabianism,  with  its 
invulnerable  statistics  and  perfect  drains,  to  Bergson's 
fascinating  vision  of  humanity  as  a  vast  organism 
reaching  out  into  the  darkness  upon  its  eternal  and 
inscrutable  adventure. 

Buf  because  we  find  the  Webb  philosophy  insuffi- 
cient, it  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  it  as  useless. 
One  might  as  well  object  to  the  surgeon  because  he 
doesn't  paint  pictures,  or  to  the  plumber  because  he 
doesn't  write  sonnets.  They  have  chosen  a  vast  and 
fruitful  field  for  their  labours,  and  are  content  with 
its  limitations.  The  nation  owes  no  deeper  debt  than 
that  due  to  these  two  ^reat  and  disinterested  public 
servants,  these  unrivaP  d  surgeons  of  the  body  politic, 
who  have  given  uno  ntatiously  and  without  reward 
the  devotion  of  a  lifet  e  to  diagnosing  the  material 
ailments  of  societ>  anJ  prescribing  the  remedies. 
They  have  done  more  '^han  anyone  else  to  redeem 
politics  from  guess-wor  and  to  give  it  an  exact  and 
scientific  basis.  And  tht  ugh  their  labours  have  been 
confined  to  the  material  fabric  of  society,  I  am  not 
sure  thaJ:  they  have  not  done  as  much  as  the  poets 
to  cleans-e  its  soul  as  well. 


(Wl 
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MR.    WALTER   LONG 

Mr    Walter   Long  1.  the  most  brilliant  touch  of 
colour  ,n   the   Hou«.  of  Commons.      The  general 

It  IS  a  study  m  greys  and  blacks-grey  heads  and 
black  coats,  black  heads  and  grey  coat^  The  avlrape 

tos  a  horror  of  display,  and  conceals  his  vanity  as 

It  Mr   Wdr  ''VPP*^*!-'"^  •"  ^  «"'» of  white  flannck 
«ut  Mr.  Walter  Ung  is  decked  in  colours  always. 

"ntsTth ''^P  '  V°^  "*r  *-  P^'"*«^  »^-  -^  "he 

he  Fron   A  '°»>:"?"8^!r«<»  dawn.     As  he  reclines  on 

the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  his  head  flung  back  his 

oHL  "^  •"  !-PPy  dr-ms.  he  seems  like  an  idvS 
of  the  countryside.  He  carries  the  mind  out  of  tWs 
dusty  atmosphere  to  the  ploughed  lands  and  Jture! 
of  the  billowy  Wiltshire  country,  to  jolly  meetHf  the 

^arrhinir/'^'h'"'^'^  '"^^"•"^^'  wL'his  c^L  t 
far-shining  as  h.s  countenance,  to  harvest  homes  and 

country   markets,   and  all   the   wholesome  aTJvides 

much  rK  ".^'^"*^  '^'''  ""^"••«-  '"  ^he  midst  o  L 
much  that  IS  transitory,  here  is  a  figure  that  speaks  of 
the  permanence  and  continuity  of  things  ha^tlket 
he  m.nd  trippingly  through  the  centurl  .  an'  Hnts 
us  w  th  a  past  that  fades  into  the  twilight  of  legend 

It  was  just  such  a  Walter  Long  ts  th  s   I  fancy 
that  came  up  to  represent  Wiltshire  in  the  L    If  2^ 
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Wars  of  the  Roses.  It  was  another  Walter  Long 
that  helped  to  hold  down  Mr.  Speaker  in  his  chair 
during  the  reading  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  "Tonnage 
and  Poundage  "  Declaration.  Hard  by,  in  the  Abbey, 
sleeps  that  Robert  Long  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  Charles  II.  There  was  a  Long  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  a  Long  who  fought  in  the  fields  of 
Picardy,  a  Long  who  was  Master  of  the  Buckhounds 
to  Henry  VIII.  Tough,  downright  fellows  all  of 
them,  I  fancy ;  not  brilliant,  but  honest,  bluflf,  plain- 
spoken  men,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  loyal  to  their 
word,  innocent  of  that  subtlety  and  ambition  that  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Russells 
and  the  Cecils. 

It  is  these  homely  qualities  that  make  Mr.  Walter 
Long  so  pleasant  a  figure  to  dwell  upon.  In  politics, 
as  in  other  spheres,  character  is  of  more  consequence 
than  intellect  And  it  is,  unhappily,  more  rare.  It 
is  certainly  more  rare  on  front  benches.  It  is  the 
agile,  subtle,  often  the  intriguing  mind  that  arrives 
there,  the  mind  that  uses  public  causes  as  instruments 
of  personal  advancement,  that  directs  its  course  not 
by  fixed  stars  but  by  the  weather  vane,  and  drops  a 
principle  as  lightly  as  the  mariner  drops  ballast  from 
the  hold.  Now  Mr.  Long  never  dropped  anything 
that  he  believed  in,  nor  adopted  anything  that  he  did 
not  believe  in.  He  is  an  entirely  honest  man,  whose 
"thoughts  lie  clear  as  pebbles  in  a  brook."  He 
does  not  try  to  deceive  either  himself  or  the  public, 
and  his  motives  are  as  transparent  as  his  utterance. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  mere 
reactionaries  like  Sir  Frederick  Banbury.  The  scope 
of  his  mind  is  limited,  it  is  true.  It  is  a  bucolic,  un- 
imaginative mind.  But  within  its  scope  it  is  singu- 
larly sincere  and  public-spirited.     It  is  motived  not  by 
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perwnal  con.|dcraUon»,  nor  even  ultimately.  I  think. 

outy,  to  his  sense  of  humanity. 

»uZV^^  **"*  '""'**"'  °^  '***  ^^'^P'*  Ashton  water- 
supply  seems  to  qualify  this  view.     He  had  asked 

I^re  ci  J'f T  'r?^'"«^  approaching  .^,000  for  an 
rr!n?L  r  u  ""*  '^^^'^  '"*'■''«  ^*>"«  '^as  only  about 
•  tenth  of  that  price.  The  incident  occurred,  appro- 
pnately  enough,  to  point  the  moral  of  the  land  «m- 
pwRn  in  connection  with  the  famous  Budget.  It  was 
exposed  as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
^nd  monopoly.  Mr.  Long  was  touch'^l  in  his  most 
»ens.t.ve  spot  and  challenged  me  to  go  and  argue  the 
matter  out  w.th  him  before  the  villagers.  BuT  the 
atuck  was  not  on  him :   it  was  on  the  system.     The 

LX.!  ^""^  '*'"  '"J"''''"  ^^'''^^^  »he  land  monopoly 
mflicte  on  the  community  even  when  it  is  administ^ed 
by  men  who  desire  to  be  just.     It  showed  that  Mr. 

prXrhr.  "'"  ""^''^"^^  '^"  '"^^  »y"-  ^' 
But  I  should  not  despair  of  him  even  here.     His 
mind  IS  slow  to  receive  ideas,  for  centuries  of  tradition 
encrust  It.  but  its  inherent  honesty  makes  it  ultimately 
accessible,  and  when  once  convinced  it  faces  the  facts 
with  something  of  that  undemonstrative  candour  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
You  may  see  a  Tory  prejudice  dying,  as  it  were, 
heroically  upon  the  scaffold.     It  sweats  blood,  but  i 
goes  through  the  ordeal  unflinchingly.     It  was  so  in 
the  case  of  his  legislation  for  the  unemployed,  the 
experience  of  which  led  him  afterwards,  step  by  step 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  basis  must  be  the  public  funds 
and  not  voluntary  contributions.     It  was  an  agonising 
conclusion,  but  his  loyalty  to  facts  triumphed 
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It  follows  that  he  has  the  courage  to  be  un- 
popular.    He  came  into  prominence  by  an  act  which 
made  him  the  best  hated  man  in  the  land.     Hydro- 
phobia had  made  its  appearance  and  was  spreading. 
He  issued  the  most  drastic  muzzling  order  on  record, 
and   aroused   a  storm   of  incredible   fury,  not   least 
among  his  own  political  followers.     It  was  as  though 
hydrophobia    had    attacked    the    whole    dog-owning 
community.     Mr.    Long    faced    the    storm    with    a 
stiff  obstinacy  that  neither  argued  nor  placated.     He 
had  a  task  to  perform,  and  he  would  see  it  through 
though  the  heavens  fell  and  not  a  Tory  dog  barked 
in  the  land.     His  victory  was  complete,  and  hydro- 
phobia has  been  extinct  for  twenty  years.     And  his 
courage    does    not    take    the    form    of   exaggerated 
frenzies,  for  he  is  the  least  hysterical  of  men.     In  the 
midst  of  the  frantic  dementia  of  the  "  wild  men  "  he 
kept  a  cool  head,  and  would  have   nothing   to  do 
with  the  "Die-Hards."     While  there  was  profitable 
fighting  to  be  done,  no  one  more  active  than  he.     It 
was   he   who  founded  and    engineered   the   Budget 
Protest  League,  and  in  that  struggle,  as  well  as  in 
the  struggle  against  the   Parliament  Act,  he  really 
believed  that  he  was  fighting  to  defend  the  foundations 
of  society.     But  when  he  was  beaten   he   took  his 
defeat  like  one  of  the  Old  Guard.     The  ship  of  State 
was  going  down,  and  he  was  going  down  with  it,  but 
he  would  not  go  down  screaming.     His  heart  was 
sad,  but  it  was  not  in  his  boots. 

He  has,  indeed,  none  of  the  neurotic  tendencies 
of  the  "new  style."  He  is  just  a  plain  squire,  who 
sees  his  country  going  to  the  dogs  under  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  Radl-^als,  but  is  determined  to  hold 
his  head  up,  and  to  "  stop  the  rot "  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game.     If  he  cannot  stop  it  fairly,  then 
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he  will  take  his  beatine  with  a  ctiff 
a.  leas,  he  „il,  „„.  kij  Twn  .hfwSror'i-  '"' 
the  umpire.  He  leam.H  t-  •  i  ""^''"  °'  a  mse 
which  he  play"d  alX.  e:?™^"k''u""™"'  '"^ 
parted  from  .ha.  hSZ  sp  °  'oHt ''  '''  "T/" 
n  a  later  ma.im  „f  .1  '^  u  '"'  Same  embod  ed 

„„  ""  °'  *=  Harrow  Sons  Book-  "Pi,. 

"P.  play  up,  and  play  the  game."       "«  "°°'' '     ^'ay 

for  Mr.   Borrlaw^'whaTr:    r"";->°"S 

rnt^d'r:  r^^'^  a":et„'trh:''o,n.ti  .1: 

and  whose  "  Cer.ainly  ■■  did  no.  m^an  ••  Ce„tnly  n«  ■■ 

o  Mr'a^foVatd^h  ''  '"=  '■■"'"'"-'  ~^» 
andT.\^„,eS  ,L,  ?"  '"'"*'""  °f  "■'  Pro.ec.io„is.s. 

plain  d™C  In  .tlroftG"""'"^'  ^"^  """^ 
activity  was^ithou.  p^SeM.  souTT"'  '"?°^ 
the  world  .hat  it,  n»n    •  ^"'  '°  ^onvmce 

wants  leaders  who  will  mark  fJm*.      ^        ?•        "^ 
ur.Mi  „i        •  .  "lark  time  and  a  do  cv  thaf 

will  sleep  in  a  pigeon-hole.     He  wants  in  f  °     t 

«ut    the    Chamberlain    influence    had   captured    the 
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caucus,  and  the  Chamberlain  influence  has  no  con- 
tact or  sympathy  with  Toryism.     It  has  been  many 
thmgs  but  it  has  never  been  Tory.     And  the  result 
was  that  at  a  time  when  a  confident  appeal  to  the 
vts  inertia  of  society,  to  sheer  unadulterated  Toryism 
would  have  met  with  an  eager  response,  the  party 
became  frantically  adventurous.     Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain was  not  strong  enough  to  make  himself  leader, 
but  he  was  strong  enough  to  keep  Mr.  Walter  Long 
out  and  put   Mr.  Bonar  Law  in.     It  was  a  happy 
stroke  for  Liberalism,  but  it  was  one  more  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  Toryism. 

Mr.  Long  would  have  given  the  party  precisely 
the  note  it  needed.  He  would  have  restored  its 
traditions  and  rehabilitated  its  character.  It  is  the 
falsity  of  the  Unionist  Party  that  has  destroyed  it :  it 
has  become  an  unintelligible  sham  to  the  plain  nia.n. 
He  IS  bewildered  by  its  dark  stances,  by  the  inco- 
herences of  its  policy,  by  the  levity  with  which  it 
makes  solemn  undertakings  and  repudiates  them,  by 
Its  plunges  into  violence,  and  by  what  one  of  its 
supporters  in  the  Press  called  '<  its  pot-house  methods." 

if-  u  ^"/  "l""'"*  ^^''^  ^^^^  ^'  fr°"»  the  gutter  into 
which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  led  it.  He  would  have 
saved  It  not  because  he  is  a  brilliant  leader,  but 
because  he  is  sensible  of  the  traditions  of  public  life 
and  because  he  knows  that  there  is  a  certain  level 
below  which  no  man  and  no  party  can  stoop  and 
retain  the  respect  of  the  country. 

It  is  too  late  for  Mr.  Long  to  rescue  his  party 
now.  It  has  sunk  into  the  morass  too  far:  it  awaits 
a  man  of  genius  to  bring  it  out  and  make  it  clean  and 
stand  it  on  its  feet  again.  And  Mr.  Long  is  not  a 
man  of  genius :  he  is  almost  the  antithesis  of  a  man 
of  genius.     He  speaks  with  great  fluency ;  but  he  has 
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me  again      And  u  needs  no  enthusiasm  for  Toryism 

There  Ts,  says  Emerson,  an  ultimate  Tory  in  all 
■n  me     "CZ  !w".""™^''  ''"^  discovers 'hile 

Of  z^^-^  ctctt::t.s^iL^:tss 
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There  are  moods  in  which  there  is  no  companion 
quite  so  delightful  as   Horace   Walpole.     You   may 
dislike  the  man  with  his  elegant  sneer,  his  mockery 
and   his    heartlessness ;    but    you  cannot    resist  the 
fascination  of  his  pen.     To  read  his  letters  is  like 
going  a  journey  into  a  strange  land  in  company  with 
one  who  knows  everybody,  has  seen  everything,  is  at 
home  everywhere.     The  eighteenth  century  leaps  to 
life  at  his  touch.     You  take  snuff  with  the  great,  move 
in   the   innermost  circle  of  an   exclusive  governing 
society,  hear  the  latest  bet  and  the  newest  scandal  at 
the  club,  suffer  all  the  romantic  miseries  of  eighteenth- 
:entury  travel,  share  in  all  the  emotions  of  that  won- 
derful time  when  the  British  Empire  was  being  founded 
east  and  west,  and  in  the  very  different  emotions  of  a 
later  time  when  a  foolish  king  was  doing  his  best  to 
raze  the  fabric  that  Chatham  had  erected.     Walpole's 
Letters,  in  short,  are  a  stethoscope  through  which  we 
hear  the  beating  of  the  heart  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  do  for  that  time  what  the  Paston  Letters  do  for 
the  fifteenth  century  and  Pepys'  Diary  does  for  the 
seventeenth.     They  are  the  secular  equivalent  of  Fox's 
Journal  and  Wesley's  Journal. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  guide  who 
will  reveal  to  posterity  the  intimate  mysteries  of  our 
own  day.  It  is  I  know  a  hazardous  thing  to  predict 
immortality  for  one's  contemporaries — for  those,  that 
is,  whose  claims  rest  not  upon  deeds  but  upon  some 
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form  of  artistic  achievement.     Posterity  selects  it, 
own  favourites,  and  of  one  thing  only  can  wel^tirl 
that  they  will  not  be  the  popul^  favour^erof^X' 
They  W.11  not  be  Bernard  Shaw  or  H.  G.  Wells      "He 
who  browses  on  his  glory  while  it  is  green  does  "ot 

pl"Sandt"  '  '\"P^-".    ^'^^  «'an?iournars  and 
"on.     He  belongs  to  his  time  and  dies  with  it      R.,» 

r  if  Tri "' '"" «'"--  M'  <^  w  E.  /u! 

«"  IS,   I  think,  as  sure  of  immortality  as   Francis 

sure  of  „  because  »he„  posterity  wants  to  gossip 
about  our  tme  it  will  be  to  his  fireside  in  wZn 

aTJ^I  «  "'"  S°-    " ''  •"■'  '«««  -«  hi  carries 
Aat  will  tell  our  grandchildren  all  about  us     Hels 

TkwZ::-^  Trl'-  u"'  '^  "■<=  "'hiel  amang  us 
takin  notes    and,  faith,  "he  prents  'em."     He  stTnd, 

:J:r  tt°  in7t^'"■^•T  ^''■^^ ''"'-■'"^^^^^^^ 

cynicism      H.   '  •  '  "'J">  ^  '''"'">' '""  ^<=bing 
wh7kT;  '";  ""*  *'  ^'"^  detachment  of  on! 

who  ,s  at  a  puppet  show.     Our  antics  delight  him  he 

fn  i,^.  T  ,T""'T  """^  ^^««  with  unHrging 
mterest;   but  he  is  always  outside  the  play.     HeE 

It  is  not  that  he  is  a  mere  dilettante.  He  shares 
the  persiflage  and  irony  of  Walpole;  but  behind  the 
mask  there  ,s  a  genuine  passion  for  humanityTd  for 
crat  aST-  ^l "?"  **  '""f*-™"'  of  the  aris," 
tuSnf  ^-  ^P  approaching  you  from  an  alti- 

of  which  he  IS  conscious  so  much  as  the  pride  of  a  lon^ 

^t'Tmr:'^'"'\^''\  thinking. "  He  is  s!>°;^ 

Z  ,1.     i  P""""'  ■""  ''^  """«  help  it.    And 

he  takes  h,s  revenge  on  his  aristocnttic  sympathies  much 
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as  Spurgeon  dealt  with  his  Tory  sympathies.     ••  You 
ought  to  mortify  the  old  man."  said  one  of  his  friends 
apropos  of   Spurgeon's  enthusiasm    for   Liberahsm. 
"I  do  mortify  him,"  said  Spurgeon.     "You  see,  my 
old  man  is  a  Tory.     I  make  him  vote  Liberal.     That 
mortifies  him."    In  the  same  way  Mr.  Russell's  old 
man  is  an  aristocrat.     He  mortifies  him  by  making 
him  an  uncompromising  democrat.     He  calls  himself 
a  "  Gladstonian,"  and   reveres  above  all  things  the 
memory  of  the  great  man  under  whose  auspices  he 
came  into  politics,  but  his  views  far  outstrip  Gladstone's. 
"I  have  always,"  he  might  say  with  the  late  Lord 
Kipon,  "been  in  favour  of  the  most  advanced  thing  in 
the  Liberal  programme.     Just  now  the  most  advanced 
thing  IS  Home  Rule;  so  I'm  a  Home  Ruler."     That 
IS  Mr.  Russell's  way.     He  is  always  abreast  of  the 
band— sometimes  ahead  of  it.     He  was  preaching  the 
g    -^1  of  Social  Reform  while  the  Liberal  party  was 
still  eating  the  husks  in  the  wilderness.     He  wel- 
comed the  Budget,  he  rejoiced  in  the  attack  on  the 
Lords,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Progressive 
cause  in  London.     Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment, the  cause  of  Labour— all  find  in  him  an  enthu- 
siastic champion.     You  cannot  be  too  advanced  for 
him.     He  does  not  care  who  leads  so  long  as  he  gives 
a  strong  lead.     And  to  that  lead  he  will  march  and 
sing  fa  tra  with  anybody. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  of  the  mere  perversity 
of  the  younger  son.  Mr.  Russell's  politics  spring 
not  from  his  class,  nor  even  from  revolt  against  his 
class,  but  from  his  religion.  He  was  once  rebuked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  for  say- 
ing they  were  a  part  of  his  religion— as  though 
religion  were  either  a  plague  that  would  poison 
politics  or  an  invalid  that,  in  Holmes'  phrase,  has  to 
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«y^  :'was  Evangelical,  and  I  lived  from  n^v  eariie't 

his  life  and  it  ;.        °^^P^"ed  the  religjous  current  of 

the  surface.     Behind  Walp^L       he  Z  goTX  Tf 
nghteousness.     Hence  his   devotion   to  r  I,? 
hence  his  indignation  against  I  ^Tu      P'^''^'""' ! 
whom   he   had  served  wTsuch,  i-^"''' ""^" 

current  polf-ics ;  fpT^;  whiTt."  rS  Z 
explam  them,  and  letters  which  could  onFy  te  eLT 

Perhaps  Mr.  Russell  was  a  little  an^rv  fh..  w 
Mack.     He  had  seemed  marked  out  for  disfnguS 
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service.     It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  family  to  make 
a  position  m  politics.     Very  modest  abilities  will  carry 

Russell  had  quite  exceptional  abilities-a  genial  pre- 
sence.  enthusiasm  and  ideals,  and  a  real  gift  of  elo- 
BrnT,«      '  »P«ech  on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
B.I  of  1895  was  easily  the  most  memorable  delivered 
on  hat  occasion.     I  may  recall  its  peroration,  because 
t  il  ustrates  not  only  his  oratory,  but  also  his  attitude 
to  the   nolitics  of  Church  and   State.     "  I   am  oer- 
suaded."  he  said,  ''that  it  would  be  a  proud  and  ha^y 
day  for  the  Church  when,  in  reply  to  the  just  boasfo^f 
the  Nonconformist  communities  that  they  were  'free 
born    she  was  able  to  say.  •  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
I     his  freedom.'  .      .  We  claim   for  the  Church  of 

the  Welsh  branch  of  it.  freedom  from  the  control  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  her  doctrines  or  share  her 
worship;  freedom  alike  from  the  trammels  and 
allurements  of  a  State  alliance  freedom  to  discharge, 
m  the  uncorrupted  simplicity  of  a  pure  devotion,  thai 
great  spiritual  commission  which  she  holds  neither 
from  Kings  nor  Parliament,  b  it  from  the  Church's 
supreme  and  invisible  Head." 

But  posterity  will  gain  what  Parliament  lost.    And. 
after  all.  many  can  fill  an  Under- Secretaryship,  but  no 
one  else  has  such  a  glorious  gift  of  gossip  as  he  has. 
No  one  has  so  much  to  tell  or  quite  such  an  easy 
charm  in  telling  it.     To  live  with  his  books  is  like 
hving  in  the  best  society  without  the  trouble  of  get 
ting  there.     It  is  to  have  the  entree  to  all  the  best 
clubs  without  the  preliminary  of  paying  the  subscrip- 
tion      U  ,s  true  that  he  is  an  incurable   Londoner 
that  he  cultivates  no  Strawberry  Hill  like  Waoole' 
and  that  he  does  not  care  a  row  of  pins  for  anything 
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talker.     JohnsorhU/toCV"';'^  ''^"^^  -^ 
'  would  like  to  see  Gianr'i  r         "'^°"'     "  ^*^'  »«>. 
not  like  to  go  and^^i  "     r'"?^'''^'  ^"*  '  ^°"W 
•peaks  for  an  the  trfb^      Th        ''"'  '"P'^  ^""^^^^ 
entirely  urban  spirit  than  Mr  R    ""m"  7'  ^  '"°''« 
^-;  described  his  tastes      h  was "t'".  "^  ''"^^^'^ 
>^hat  he  would  do  if  he  were  al  n      ^-  """'  "^'^'^^ 
were  a  millionaire  ten  dmes  ovi^u''^"^-     "'^  ' 
not  conveniently  eat  and  H?  i,       '    ^^^  '^'^'  "  '  ^0"^ 

as  Mr.  Pecksniff  said  'we  ^nd^ul^'l  '^'?  '  '"     '  ^^•• 
get  the  dropsy;  if  •;  TxcL"?    ? '".^"■'"'"^» «"'ds we 

VVhat  a  soo^tl^nVr^S'  f  th^!^^^  7T  'T'' 
all  the  main  incidents  of  my  life  Non.  r  u  ^^°"' 
ways  of  spending  money  make  The  .Y  T  ""^  '^^  "°^^' 
me.     As  I  live  constantlvTn^  •  ^'"'^'^  ^PP^^'  ^o 

'could  not  buy  land^S  e'sta"«  "1'^^'^  '"  ^-^-' 
life  killed  anything  larger  ?h?  ^''^  "^^^^'^  '"  "^X 
self.defence.  so  I  shouTfno  '  """'P'  ""^  '^«"  «'" 

to  yachting  I  say  with  the  I?"t  '  ^^^'  ^°^«^-  As 
'•n  was  L  sick'l  loulf betre/- ^  m""^'"*^  ^^- 
only  regulated  noise,  so  a  i^xTthe  o''' '' '"  "'^ 
have  no  charm      I  hnl^  „  •♦!,  xi^.         ^  ^P^'"a  would 

travel,  it  would  Lth!^elr„:,t^•"*^"^^^  "^^  ^° 

^^^  And  so  he  dwells  deHghtedTv  ;i  ,i"  ^"'f'''^" 
Wordsworth  calls  this  ^       ^  '"''^''  ^'^  ^^at 

Of.  ioo-busyTldr  *"'■''" ''"''^P'*'" 

and  studies  the  wavQ  nf »!,«,      . 

'•"?  habits,  qulim^lfnl^':"'''""--*"? '•■<'>  amus. 

'■  all  down  ?„  zsz!i::',:^!t^^-  ^^  ^-"^ 
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diary  since  he  was  twelve,  and  written  myriads  of  letters 
on  any  provocation  and  none.     He  is  the  most  instant 
correspondent  I  know.     You  write  by  one  post  and 
have  the  answer  by  the  next-and  not  a  perfunctory 
answer,  but  a  jolly  letter  spreading  over  page  after 
page  with  quips  and  cranks  and  stories  and  sly  thrusts 
and  ironical  comments.     And  he  will  go  on  answering 
letters  for  ever  and  ever,  and  each  one  is  longer  than 
the  one  that  went  before  and  mure  subtle  and  elusive 
and  gay.     It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  art  of 
letter-writing  is  dead.    ••  I  shall  write  a  penny  letter  to 
you  next  time."  said  Carlyle  to  his  mother  on  the  eve 
of  the  advent  of  the  penny  post,  and  he  foretold  the  end 
of  the  old  elaborate  letter.     The  prophecy  was  true. 
The  penny  post  killed  the  letter,  and  any  remnant  of 
individuality  that  remained  in  it  has  disappeared  before 
the  typewriter.     But  Mr.  Russell-Radical  though  he 
IS— belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  his  love  of 
old  ways  and  long  letters.     His  curiosity  is  insatiable. 
An  obscure  remark  in  a  newspaper  will  bring  from  him 
an  inquiry  as  to  its  meaning.     And  from  behind  the 
obscurity  he  drags  forth  some  curious  fact  of  personal 
history  or  tradition.     And  then  he  is  more  happy  than 
If  he  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone.     I  fancy  him 
counting  his  new  treasures  at  night  as  the  miser  counts 
his  money  or  the  nun  her  beads. 

His  talk  is  as  fascinating  as  his  writing.  Indeed 
his  writing  is  only  his  talk  written  down.  It  is  the  talk 
of  one  who  has  both  wit  and  wisdom  in  such  abundance 
that  he  has  no  need  to  hoard  either.  He  can  be  sar- 
donic and  withering;  but  the  acid  of  his  tongue  is 
always  qualified  by  an  essential  good  nature.  His 
kindliness  has  taken  no  pleasanter  form  than  his 
services  to  young  men.  "  The  youth  of  a  nation  are 
the  trustees  of  posterity."  he  says,  and  no  one  has  kept 
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enjoy,"  an   Oxford  educa^r^ni    J     ^i?'^"  ■=" 
Cambridge  man  and  •■  th.  ?         1'"'  ""^  '"'^^'■^  ">« 

dow"ltnfi:^^„^"JW;"^  cWhes  and  pn„mg 
endow  each  church  h^  K„:u     I ,  ^"8^'^"°-     He  would 

H^TffiS  1^2,  t  Sir  ^7^  -"  '•'-t: 

Engl,sh  ri.e.  ••  ttl  2  .dtjlt  •,r.^  ""^'^ 
Hon  that  a  church  so  designed  and.?  J  .  "'"™- 
promoted  the  glory  of  cKext^d  H-"t"°;  T'^ 
also  served  the  social  n^j,    ru  °  "'^  "aith,  but 

every  child  of  toT^r^fn  °Il  '™'"'"'  "''  "'^=""8  "> 
home."  restmg-place,  a  sanctuary,  and  a 

contem  .LTm:  trei,  sho  u'  '^  "  "'^'-    ^e  are 
s-esandcor.«^-trt&r'^„JS 
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When  the  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage  and 
the  last  plaudits  die  away  and  we  turn  to  go,  it  is 
not  the  player  alone  to  whom  we  bid  farewell.  We 
take  farewell  also  of  something  of  ourselves.  The 
curtain  has  fallen  like  a  guillotine  upon  the  pictured 
past,  the  vision  has  faded,  the  cloud-capped  towers 
and  gorgeous  palaces  have  shrunk  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  dream.  There  will  come  other  falconers'  voices, 
but  not  for  us.  The  light  will  still  shine  upon  the 
morning  hills,  but  our  sun  is  sloping  to  the  west. 
The  actor  does  not  leave  the  stage  alone.  We,  too, 
are  going  into  retirement.  The  illusion  that  was 
once  a  rapture  has  become  a  memory. 

It  will  be  a  noble  memory  in  the  case  of  Forbes- 
Robertson.  It  will  be  a  memory  of  how  great  and 
elevating  a  thing  the  stage  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  approaches  it  with  reverence  and  high  pur- 
pose. There  is  much  loose  talking  and  thinking 
about  the  stage.  There  are  good  people  who  avoid 
it  as  though  it  were  invested  with  some  original 
and  ineradicable  sin.  The  old  Puritan  who  like  the 
anchorite  regarded  the  senses  as  the  enemy  of  the 
soul  had  a  logical  objection  to  the  drama.  He  dis- 
trusted all  aesthetic  emotion  and  suppressed  every 
sensuous  appeal.  He  built  himself  a  cell  without 
windows  to  the  world — with  only  a  skylight  through 
which  he  could  contemplate  eternity.  He  suppressed 
the  stage,  but  he  also  suppressed  art  and  literature 
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and  music  and  all  carnal  thinas      H.  i,  j 

that  philosophy.     They  admft  th..  t  ^^  ^^""^  "°' 
be    the    vehicle    nf  ?    •  ??'  *^^  ^^"^^^  may 

"  Sower  "1   worth     ^'■'"°"'    ^hings-that    Millet's 
"wer     IS   worth   many  sermons,  that  the   N.'nfh 
Symphony  may  sunder  the  soul    thlt       ?  *^ 

to  hfm ''^'     ^"'  '^'  ^^"''  ^^^^  '^-  ^t-ge;  it  belongs 

outside  .he  t^of  FoXfiRrr" f  ;„,"tf 
.mp=nd,ng  ho„or,  of  unimaginable  .h^.    One  fd 
hat  the  whole  cosmos  was  involved  in  his  fee  thJ, 

rreCs^^aiST;';2ri»^^ 

phrase— of  "nnZ   f    ,;. ^^'"  ^''^  Edward  Russell's 

Lds"^There  wast'l  o^^^^^^^      °"^  P'°"^'^^ 
ment    about    him     .  o^.  mystery  and   detach- 

about    h,m.    a    suggestion    of    unfathomable 
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memories.  Here  was  one  surely  who  had  lived 
with  ghosts,  or  been  with  Dante  into  hell.  You 
felt  that  he  might  take  you  aside,  as  Eugene  Aram 
took  the  boy,  and  tell  you  the  secret  of  some  hidden 
pool.  Whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  he  was  always  an 
actor,  a  noble  actor.  His  art  had  so  absorbed  his 
faculties  that  it  had  become  the  only  reality.  He  is 
linked  in  the  mind  with  the  other  supreme  actor 
of  his  time — Disraeli.  They  were  very  brothers 
in  their  art,  equally  wonderful  in  their  mastery  of 
the  technique  of  mysterv,  in  suggesting  an  alien  and 
unexplored  realm  of  experience  and  emotion  — a  realm 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  They  differed  only 
in  this,  that  the  one  was  subdued  to  what  he  worked 
in,  the  illusion  had  become  his  existence ;  the  other 
was  a  conscious  player  to  the  end. 

Now  Forbes-Robertson  has  none  of  this  superb 
legerdemain.  There  is  not  a  trick  in  his  repertory. 
There  is  study,  of  course,  study  which  through  his 
teacher,  Samuel  Phelps,  links  him  up  with  the  classic 
tradition  of  English  acting  and  makes  him  easily  the 
foremost  representative  of  that  tradition,  remote  alike 
from  the  limelight  school,  which  led  ices  the  drama  to 
the  level  of  Dor6,  the  "just-walk-on-and-be-natural" 
school,  which  makes  it  the  refuge  of  incompetence, 
and  the  fresh  and  beautiful  simplicity  which  the 
Granville  Barkers  have  discovered  for  us  in  their 
Shakespearean  revivals.  But  his  studied  effects  are 
not  designed  to  mystify :  they  are  the  instrument 
less  of  an  emotional  than  of  a  spiritual  purpose.  His 
influence  on  the  mind  is  stimulating,  quickening, 
cleansing.  The  excitement  is  intense,  but  it  is 
healthy  and  vital  and  in  a  very  real  sense  ennobling. 
You  may  be  "borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar,"  but  you 
return  refreshed  and  enriched — not  with  the  headache 
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with  which  you  emerge  from  Sarah  Bernhardfs 
chamber  of  mysteries  with  its  purple  hang  ngs  ts 
heavy  perfume,   ts  opiates,  and  its  witchcraft^    ^' 

sense  in  whU'-.     •"?  T'  ^'^^^^  ^"  ^''^''  '^^^^  is  a 

TnoVL  alV  arS^  ""jf''''''  Forbes- Robertson 
r^.u        •     ? .  •     ^he  idea  may  be  conveved 

perhaps  ,n  th.s  way :  it  would  be  difficult  to  concdve 
Imng  m  any  relation  other  than  that  of  the  s  a' e 
You  cannot  think  of  him  in  the  terms  of  any  voctfon 

an  actor,  just  as  Watts  was  only  incidentally  a  painter 

possible  connections,  as  an  artist,  as  a  preacher  a,  n 
poet,  even  as  a  politician.     Irving's  worldTn  short  was 

ontrother  °h'^-  '°°''^'^^''  F-b-Rob-tso  ; 
on  the  other.     He  is  a  moralist  before  he  is  an  actor  a 

And  yet  the  stage  has  rarely  seen  a  more  complete 
artis  .e  endowment^  whether  of  temperame'^  oT^X 
ment.  One  may  be  forgiven  in  the  case  of  an  actor 
for  dwelling  on  his  physical  traits,  for  they  are  a 
considerable  source  of  the  impression  he  crelL  In 
^o^r  ^^H^^'^-^o^-on  Vy  are  proSy  i^ 

dTnln"aXeITm ';r,t1'  '  '  ^^^"^"  '^'  °^ 
.-hivalrn,,.  „      •  '^^""'■"^"'-     "  suggests  a  wor  d  of 

of  T^e  miLT'°"/"''/°r"'''=  '^^'-    The  horizon 
of  the  mmd  is  widened,  the  emotions  are  tuned  to  a 

he"  str  thr  '"!^  """  ""''"  '^"^  ^""-^  of 
tne    spirit.      The    magic    casements    are    open     the 

rh:lL?r;s!r  '^"'"  ^-^-  -  -  -Sdt 

"  It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down. 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles." 

But  whatever  the  end,  the  adventure  will  carry  us 
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into  that  larger  atmosphere  where  the  conflicts  are 
not  the  conflicts  of  the  flesh,  but  the  nobler  conflicts 
of  the  spirit.     The  eager  motion,  the  swift,  delicately 
modulated  speech,  the  rapid  gesture,  at  once  forceful 
and  restrained,  all  convey  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
compulsion,  as  of  a  mind  winged  with  thought  and 
carried  beyond  the  confines  of  words  and  the  encum- 
bermg  flesh.     The  face  is  at  once  serene  and  sensitive, 
the  brow  high  and  significant— not  one  of  those  "  large, 
meaningless  foreheads"  of  which  Turgenieff  speaks— 
the  eyes  grave,  with  that  slight  inequality  of  focus 
which    suggests    the    dreamer,    the    nose    bold    and 
shapely,  the  lips  delicate  and  close  pressed,  the  chin 
firm,  but  hardly  adequate  to  the  scale  of  the  face. 
It  IS  a  face  immortalised  in  Rossetti's  great  picture, 
"  Dante's  Dream,"  in  which  Forbes- Robertson,  then 
an  art  student  at   the   Royal   Academy,   represents 
Dante.     For  it  was  only  an  accident  that  made  him  an 
actor.     He  had  played  Macbeth  as  a  child  with  his 
brothers  and  sist      one  of  whom,  it  is  said,  acted  the 
part  of  the  army  of  Macbeth,  another  the  army  of 
Macduff,  with  instructions  to  create  an  impression  of 
numbers   by  rushing  wildly  from   wing  to  wing,   a 
device  that  worked  admirably  until  they  collided  and 
the  poverty  of  the  battlefield  was  revealed.     But  at 
Charterhouse,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Cyril 
Maude,   his   interest  was   not  in  acting   but   in  art 
which  he  adopted  as  his  career.     But  one  day,  forty 
years  ago,  W.  G.  Wills  was  complaining  to  Forbes- 
Robertson's  father,  the  art  critic,  of  the  inadequacy  of 
one  of  the  younger  players   in   his   Mary  Stuart. 
"  Why  not  try  Johnston.?  "  asked  the  elder  Robertson. 
The  suggestion  was  acted  on  and  Forbes- Robertson 
became  an  actor,  never,  however,  wholly  deserting  his 
first  calling  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  success, 
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^«M  JS""''""''".  f"""  °'  *«  Church  Scene  in 
Muci  Ad,,  pamted  for  Irving,  witnesses. 

but  it  hi,  ^h  '°"'"  ''8'""  ">>"  Gladstone's 

'a^e'tJriii  '/pi™  "riiL^i  ^°"'r'""iF "' '-« 

served,  the'  l^fiSl^'^nt  ^  cTeaT  Z'^""''  "•"■ 

rthfe-^t=^^rH?:?= 

;He  ^^irte..  tralt-off^-^I  t' -^f 

bo«!\L!2::e^„t:eSvT"Tht  ^  "r-^--"' 

quality  that  makes  his  Hamlet  the  rnnc!*         •    • 
presentation  of  that  part  cer^Inlv-  •   ^onvmcng 

in  the  history  of  T  E^gth '^^^^^^^^^^ 
psvcholocrv  of  fk»  rk  ,         ^'^&e.     1  he  obscure 

sp.uo„sri:rtr^:^:..^rptro?-r. 
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are  not  enough  to  illuminate  so  subtle  and  complex  a 
spiritual  landscape.     Forbes- Robertson  triumphs  be- 
cause  he  has  both  Hamlet's  quick  sensibilities  and 
Hamlet's  philosophy.     Lamb,  it  is  true,  denied  philo- 
sophy  to  Hamlet.     He  saw  in  him  only  a  power  of 
excitement,  as  painfully  vivid  and  as  transient  as  the 
lightning's.    "  His  sorrow  is  as  wayward  as  his  mirth ; 
he  lives  in  a  world  of  imagination  ;   his  projects  have 
little  of  the  solid  and  consecutive  architecture  of  the 
earth ;   his  castles  are  of  the  clouds  and  he  sees  shapes 
forming  into  pomp  and  beauty,  and  rejoices,  or  melting 
away  and  grieves,  where  the  general  eye  sees  nothing 
but   the  measureless   rolling  of   vapours."     Forbes- 
Robertson's  Hamlet  is  deeper  and  truer  than  this. 
He  is  responsive  to  the  outward  show  of  things,  and 
to  the  pageantry  and  pomp  of  life ;   but  under  all  he 
feels  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  this  unintelligible 
world  and  in  reflection  a  palsy  falls  upon  the  will.     It 
is  in  this  eternal  aspect  of  the  human  conflict  that  the 
appeal  of  Hamlet  touches  the  supreme  note  of  drama ; 
and  it  is  because  Forbes-Robertson  is  a  thinker  as 
well  as  an  artist,  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  actor, 
that  he  has  realised  that  conflict  so  subtly  and  nobly. 
He  who  has  seen  Forbes- Robertson  in  the  part  can 
think  of  Hamlet  in  no  other  terms.    There  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  endow  the  actor  with  the  genius  of  the  play  of 
which  he  is,  after  all,  only  the  momentary  vehicle,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  great  actor  is  a  revealer  as  well 
as  a  borrower,  and  the  chief  debt  we  owe  to  Forbes- 
Robertson  is  that  he  has  deepened  our  understanding 
of  Shakespeare.    He  has  carried  the  torch  of  his  genius 
into  that  vast  world  of  the  imagination  and  has  illu- 
minated it  anew.     It   is  the   highest  tribute  to  his 
reverence  and  the  fineness  of  his  artistic  conscience 
that  when  we  emerge  from  his  Hamlet  or  Othello 
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we  think  less  about  the  actor  than  abo..f  m,-      •  u 
mystery  which  we  call  ShakesAare-  ^^'^ 

But  It  does  not  much  matter  what  h#.  nio.,   •      u 
shapes  it  to  his  own  fine  mould      Til..     ^   ^   '"/•  ^'^ 
gilded  with  ''skyey-tinctred  ;rrJn^  M  "'°'"^'^'"«^ 
mean  the  material  thri         ^     ?'      ^°  '"^"^''  ^^^^ 

«catche^~itcontar°'"'  ''°"^  *^^  P^^^""^*^' 
world  and  T^V  ■   ^  '"fi^S^^tion  of  a  spacious 

Mr.   Bourchier  has  it  in  Z/,*,^.    i^rrr   c 
n.en.  by  which  ,o  ennoble  and  dignity  wf  ""  '"""- 

on  the  suffrage  question  is  only  tvoical  „f  ,1,  °  ^ 

g^vity  of  his  mind.    It  is  „o  acddem  t^\^    "^^ 

waT^J       .'  "^'  ''°  profoundly  attracted  byT    it 
m  and   Mr.   Jerome  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
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house  of  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  and  there  we  talked  of 
the  problem  of  the  Better  Self.  I  found  both  the 
author  and  the  actor  full  of  this  means  of  regenerating 
humanity.  Mr.  Jerome  told  us  an  episode  of  his  own 
with  a  horse  dealer  which  was  as  wonderful  as,  I  am  sure, 
it  was  true.  I  hope  he  will  tell  it  some  day  in  print 
pouremouragerUsautres.  And  then  Forbes- Robertson 
followed  with  a  memory  of  his  own,  so  poignant  and 
moving,  told  with  such  tenderness  and  restraint,  that 
I  could  not  help  feeling  as  I  listened  that  in  him  the 
world  had  lost  a  preacher  of  quite  unusual  power. 

This  quality  of  seriousness,  which  had  perhaps  put 
him  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the  London  uste,  has 
certainly  helped  to  make  hhn  the  most  popular  actor 
in  America.     "  I  am  going  out  to  your  country,"  said 
a  friend  to  him  one  day  as  a  way  of  intimating  that  he 
was  going  to  America.     And,  indeed,  in  the  profes- 
sional sense  America  is  his  country.     With   all   its 
shrillness  and  what  seems  to  some  of  us  its  crudeness, 
the  American  people  still  has  a  passion  for  ideals.     It 
is  not  airaid  of  the  moral  maxim.    It  loves  to  hear  from 
its  public  men  those  great  commonplaces — the  truths 
of  existence,  as  Steven? on  reminded  us — which  are  no 
longer  good   form  in   our  more  blasi  world.      The 
American  people  even  suffered  no  shock  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  opened  his  campaign  by  conducting  a  vast 
political  meeting  in  the  singing  of  "  Onward,  Christian 
soldiers."     In  that  country,  with  its  hunger  for  moral 
purposes    and    visions,    Forbes- Robertson— who   has 
been  a  constant  visitor  to  America  since  he  first  played 
there  with  Mary  Anderson  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
— has  carried  on  what  is  only  comparable  to  a  reli- 
gious revival.     The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back 
has  ceased  to  be  a  play.     It  has  become  a  school  of 
thought,  a  moral  cult,  a  new  evangel. 
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Amlnv!  »J"'"^  'v"'   ''°''»>««-Robertson  should   pay 

across  tt  '7*''^  "r!''  .  '^'^^^  ''^^^"'^"  '»  ^  ^^ad^w 
across  the  future.     It  should,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 

sa.d  .n  wnting  to  the  farewell  dinner  to  him  in  London 

curtat  f?^1  7  '^  '  'T'  '"^  'y  ^  ^^^^-  ^hen  the 
carter  o?  1  ^  ^  "P°"  ^'"^  ''  ^'"  "°^  °"'y  ^'°^«  »he 
ht^K  [  !  ^'■''^'  ^''°'"'  '^  ^'"  "^^^  <'^0'n  the  stage  a 
h^h-souled  man.     We  shall  not  look  upon  his'llke 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  more  noise  in  the  world 
than   any  man   of  his   time.     He  is  a   megaphone 
whose  very  whisper  sounds  like  hoarse  thunder,  and 
when  he  shouts,  which  not  infrequently  happens,  he 
is  heard  all  round  the  seven  seas.     We  know  him 
as  we  know  Punch  and  Judy— by  the  thwack  of  his 
blows,  the  crack  in  his  voice,  the  gleam  of  his  teeth. 
His  smile  has  become  a  legend,  like  the  fatness  of 
Falstaff  or  the  squint  of  Wilkes.     His  huge  laughter 
comes  to  us  like  a  gale  from  the  West;  his  jokes, 
his  insults,  his  platitudes  are  as  familiar  as  the  latest 
jingle  from  the  Gaiety.     He  is  the  lion  comique  on 
the  world's  stage,  and  when  he  roars  we  hold  our 
sides  and  revel  in  his  quips.     "We've  beaten  them 
to  a  frazzle,"  he  shouts  when  he  is  backing  Mr.  Taft, 
and  the  word  delights  two  worlds.  .  "  My  hat's  in  the 
ring,"  he  cries  when  he  comes  out  to  destroy  his  old 
friend,  and  the  hemispheres  prepare  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Two  Macs  chasing  each  other  round  the 
ropes  with  shouts  and  blows.     He  is  the  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World,  rough,  boisterous,  rollicking,  send- 
ing his  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roof  of  the  world. 

No  man  ever  carried  the  arts  of  the  demagogue 
so  fjL.-  or  achieved  so  much  by  them.  The  news- 
papers may  rage  against  him,  the  Machine  may  work 
to  overthrow  him.  He  shouts  them  all  down,  and 
wins  by  sheer  high  spirits  and  effrontery.  "Boys, 
I  have  had  a  bully  time,"  he  says  to  the  reporters 
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old  Teddy;.  .L°  *  e  ZaitZr''     "  """^ 
a  standstill  on  his  whirlJ^T;  '™"  """"  '» 

you,"  replies  "  Tldl "  »!^  1  campaigns.    ■•  Bully  for 

can  WiC  H  rff^'or  Wi  ^77  '=  -"•    What 

a  man  who  is  known  Tom  the  Bo^weryTt':  G^f ' 
Horn  as  Teddy  ?    The  f    .  «        .•  7  ?         Golden 

is  that  he  shal/have  a tbnque  !!"  P^^^^^  '  f!^'^'^ 
the''GrandOldMan/'orMoe^    U       °'^'^^y' 
translated  into  term    V  7    ■■    ■'        ^  y°"  ^^""^^  be 
your  vocation     lo  ^^'"'^'^'-'^y  you  have  missed 

a  name  m;  7^  T  ?°'  '  '"'"'  ^"^  ^  ^^adow  of 
example  of  a,  rel^ln  l"^.'  '^  ''"°^'  ^^^  -^^ 
achieved  a  nkname  and  ."  T'  "^°  ^^^  "^--'• 
better  if  HpTJ^  I     '    .      ^""^^  ^^  ^°"^^  ^^ve  done 

•  The  Cam-     '""  '"°""  ^^  "  ^'"'^  I^-d"or 
"Then  you  can  ca„  n,e  ' Ti.bertoes '-thefs  wut  the  people  likes." 
said   Mr.  Birdofredum   Sawin  when   n..rr- 
Congress,  and   I  cannot  doubt  tha"   '  OW  V^k!" 
toes"  got   in.     Mr.   Roosevelt   has  the   Tim h'".^'" 
tnck  to  perfection.    •♦  By  George"    f  '^^^""bertoes 

is  his  universal   welcome    aid     hJ        f'"''^*^^'^'" 
enough  for  New  Enabn^'      a  -       ,  ^^P^^^ive.   prim 

West^stablitlhttfhem  n^tt  '7  ''^ 

cordial,  honest  as  the  day.  and  no"  ^' tooTt"'^'"''^' 

for  human  natures  daily^^^li^^Hr^s' thfl^n'^^^^ 

"  Who  hails  you  Tom  or  Tack, 

And  proves  by  thumping  on  your  back 

now  he  esteems  your  merit." 

invlts'  the  "Lit  cTt'^  '-';  '"^^  ^••-'  -^ 

Senator  TnimanTnd  anite  whot'^'  '^  ^°"^'^"^ 

in    his  way-well    th.;     T     u     ^^P''"^  *°  ^^and 

way    well,  that  only  shows  what  a  blunt, 
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straight-spoken  fellow  he  is,  and  how  thoroughly  he 
may  be  trusted.  And  there  is  a  breezy  good-humour 
even  about  his  brutalities  that  almost  redeems  them. 
"  The  editor  of  your  paper,"  he  said  to  a  reporter 
who  called  to  interview  him,  "  is  an  infamous  scoun- 
drel and  an  unmitigated  liar.  Yes,  sir,  that's  what 
he  is;  but  I  know  you  can't  help  it.  All  heaven 
and  earth  couldn't  keep  him  from  being  what  he 
is.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  him  I  said  this.  Now 
blaze  away  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you." 

In  all  this  ebullience  there  is  not  only  the  candour 
of  a  singularly  crude   mind,  but   the  astuteness  of 
the  most  skilful  electioneerer  America  has  produced. 
"  There,"  said  Pi^sident  Cleveland  long  ago,  pointing 
to  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Roosevelt  as  he  was 
leaving    the   White    House— "there  goes    the    best 
politician  in  Washington."     He  is  the  best  politician 
because  he   is  the   bcot  exploiter  of  himself.     The 
game  of  politics  is  a  crude  business  anywhere.     It 
requires  a  certain  coarseness  of  fibre,  a  hardness  of 
integument,  that  make  it  no  fit  affair  for  a  man  of 
sensitive    mind.      No   saint   would  ever  succeed  in 
politics.     In  America   they  require   the   qualities  of 
the  intellectual  "  bruiser."    The  politician  must  emerge, 
as  Mr.  Frank  Slavin  or  Mr.  Jack  Johnson  emerged, 
by  "laying  out"  his  opponents  with  ruthless  blows 
In  that  vast   land,   with    its    enormous   vitality,   its 
unassimilated   millions  of  alien   peo^.les,  its  lack  of 
tradition,  its  unexampled  wealth,  its  political  freedom, 
and   its  economic   slavery,  politics  are  raw,  violent, 
emotional.     Beneath  the  thin  crust  of  an  effete  con- 
stitution there  boils  a  mighty  lake  ot  lava  that  will 
one  day  submerge  the  land.     It  is  a  people  crying 
out  for  a  deliverer.     And  its  ear  is  caught  by  the 
stentorian  tones,  the  great  laugh,  and  the  bluff  blows 
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that  controls  i«  mlLl."  '  ?•  ■"■"  ^^^y  ">'  '^"'^''^ 
of  the  "W::  h^SL  ate^  his  denunciation 
him  as  its  MosJ     ,  "'"f  "-'^s,     and  it  turns  to 

terms  at  the  Whte  H„  "J^'  ''"  "^  ''^='  ""> 
;;edeem  His  pr^lll^es^r  ^at'oTt  aT?  "At?  '° 

!:Hh^hLrett"co'S„r:L"t*'"'°"^^^ 

the  noisiest     ad   '  The  'a  'of  *t  """'."'"  f"""" 
with  his  jolces  and  his  insula  l^h."""'  '"""^^ 
the  sinsinff  of  hv,^„.      Tl     .        '''  ''°«=  "°'  S':"™ 
iigmg  ot  nymns  and  the    aneuaye  of  ,h,  ,. 

oTr;f  tZt  ''i?^  ^-" ='^i-f°hf  u  z 

Jim  'o'ver  il-fafo^-^^/^^I.-^V-t  'S'""" 
hearted?    No-  h,.  «,==  ■    u-  *"  ■"  ''own- 

as  a  bull  moise'  H.'"  ""^  "*"  P'"^^''  "^  '"""y 
promote  his  ^didat":    aS"X  '   "'"  ""^^  '° 

-  the  "Bull  Moose  Zty"f  !.  was  le'-old  t'"^ 
bertoes"  trick-  hi.f  Ko  jj  "  was  the  'old  Tim- 
He  joined        '-  "  ^'^,  "°'  """'y  °"  that  simply. 

arms  and  stentorSn  vote         "  ""''"^  "'"'  *"i"g 
onces'ay°..Ts°hewhT"''"'  '',°'"'™"'"  '  ""-d  h™ 

utterance  he  stated  h'c  ^,  i-      ,         *      ^"  *hat 

ear  is  alwayst'le'; r/°"-    -^°^^-     "is 
of  the  march  of  the  nf;ir      r        ?  "^  direction 

forward  to  '^:^:o:T::^Tij:^  ^f^ 

breezy  „ar-cries,  sure  of  his  big  baftahonT     U 
".e  mood  of  the  moment?    Cofond  Welt  lei;: 
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into  the  saddle,  calls  on  his  Roughriders  to  follow 
him,  and  spu/s  to  the  front  chanting : 

"  Rough,  tough,  we're  the  stuff; 
We  want  to  fight  and  can't  get  enough." 

Is  the  oppression  of  the  Trusts  the  theme?  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  Ajax  who  defies  the  lightnings  of 
the  "wealthy  criminals."  Does  the  popular  breeze 
blow  against  the  judiciary?  His  voice  rises  loudest 
in  the  demand  for  the  "  recall "  of  corrupt  judges. 
Wherever  the  crowd  is,  he  is  always  there  to  lead 
it  and  to  give  it  battle-cries. 

Without  any  high  oratorical  quality,  without  depth 
of  thought  or  originality  of  utterance,  his  power  of 
popular  appeal  is  nevertheless  irresistible.  He  brims 
over  with  animal  spirits ;  he  cracks  jokes ;  he  utters 
platitudes;  he  coins  phrases;  he  talks  slang.  He 
hits  hard  .  ■•:  '  'aughs  all  the  time,  like  Jack  Johnson 
in  the  i'?  ,  his  eyes  gleam  behind  his  glasses,  his 
teeth  gleam  in  his  wide  mouth.  He  talks  slowly — 
in  a  kind  of— droll — staccato, — with— nasal — inflection 
— and — at  the — critical  word — his  voice — Ex-plodes 
— in  a  quaint — falsetto  note — that  would  make — his 
fortune — on  the — music-hall  stage.  He  loves  to  preach, 
and  he  preaches  at  inordinate  length  and  to  every- 
body. "If  I  had  been  a  Methodist  I  should  have 
applied  for  a  licence  as  a  lay  preacher,"  he  once 
said.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  records  that  when  he  was 
reading  one  of  his  presidential  addresses  to  some 
friends  he  wheeled  round  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  of 
an  ethical  character  and  said  :  "  I  suppose  my  critics  will 
call  that  preaching;  but  I  have  got  such  a  bully  pulpit." 

But  he  needs  neither  licence  nor  a  bully  pulpit. 
When  after  "a  perfectly  corking  time"  as  President 
he  went  lion-hunting  in  Africa,  he  returned  through 
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Egypt  and  Europe,  preaching  and  lecturing  wherever 

co.lT         ^J°"^'d«^-^io"  of  etiquette  of  propriety 
could  muzzle  h.m.    At  Cairo  he  was  advised  not  to 
refer  to  the  murder  of  the  Prime  Minister.     "  No  "  he 
said,  "that  is  just  what  I  want  to  say.     If  you  don't 
care  about  u.  let's  call  the  engagement  off.''     At  the 
Guildhall,  as  the  guest  of  the  City-and  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary-he  told  us  how  we 
were  mismanaging  Egypt,  where  he  had  spent  about 
a  week,  and  suggested  that  if  we  did  not  do  the 
business  on  his  lines  we  ought  to  get  out.     ••  You 
have  erred,    he  said,  "and  it  is-for  you  (falsetto)  to 
make  good-your-error."    We  took  the  impertinence 
with  meekness,  and  then,  chastened  and   reflective 
went  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Mansion  House.     A^ 
the  Sorbonne  he  told  France  a  few  things  necessary 
to  us  salvation :   at  Beriin  he  explained  to  Europ^ 
that  Rome  fell  because  the  Roman  citizens  would  not 
fight:  at  Budapest  he  delivered  an  oration  on  Hun- 
gary, before  the  fervour  and  inaccuracy  of  which  the 
most  glowing  utterances  of  the  most  extreme  Magyar 
deputies  paled  into  impartiality. 

His  courage  is  superb,  and  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  fighting.     His  battles  are  as  famous 
as  Tom  Sayers,  and  they  have  the  same  quality  of 
physical  violence.     If  he  cannot  prick  his  foe  with  an 
argument,  he  will  knock  him  down  with  the  butt  end 
of  abuse-say  that  he  is  corrupt,  has  made  his  money 
out  of  speculation,  is  a  liar  or  a  rogue,  and  put  him  on 
his  list  of  "undesirable  citizens."     It  needed  such  a 
man  to  break  the  tyranny  of  the  party  machine,  and 
tnat  so  far  is  his  most  conspicuous  service  to  America. 
1  do  not  number  party  loyalty  among  the  ten  com- 
mandments."  he  says,  and  his  war  on  the  "bosses" 
has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  unsavoury  story  of 
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American  politics.     The  Vatican  made  a  gross  mis- 
take when  it  sought  to  muzzle  the  Roughrider.     He 
would  be  received  by  the  Pope,  he  was  told,  but  he 
must  not  address  the  American  Methodist  Church  in 
Rome.     Mr.   Roosevelt   replied  that  it  would   be  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  received  by  the  Pope,  but  he 
must  decline  to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  limited 
his  freedom  of  action.     He  never  had  a  more  com- 
plete or  worthy  victory  over  intolerance.     And  to  this 
quality  of  high  courage  must  be  attributed  his  fine 
attitude  on  the  colour  question,  which  culminated  in 
his  championship  of  Dr.  Crum,  the  negro,  for  the 
Collectorship  of  Charleston. 

But  with  all  his  boisterous  courage  and   frank 
hilarity,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  sharp  practice  of 
the  most  flagrant  sort.    Take  the  incident  of  Panama. 
His  complicity  in  the  plot  is  recorded  by  his  own 
impatient    telegram.     To    wrest    the    Isthmus    from 
Colombia  for  the  purposes  of  the  canal  scheme,  it 
was  necessary  to  engineer  a  rising.     His  war  vessels 
were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it     Unhappily  he 
sent  an  official  telegram  inquiring  for  news  of  the 
rebellion,  hours  before  it  occurred.     No  repudiation  of 
complicity  can  stand  against  that  fact.     Or  take  his 
appeal  to  Harriman,  the  railway  magnate,  for  cam- 
paign funds  in  1904.     He  took  the  help  and  won  the 
election.     Later,  when  he  was  attacking  the  Trusts, 
Judge   Parker    charged    him   with    having    receiv-d 
Corporation  contributions  in  1904,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
denounced  him  as  mendacious.     Yet  the  facts  were 
on  record. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  amazing  illustration  of 
the  elasticity  of  his  public  conscience  is  furnished  by 
his  relations  with  Mr.  Taft  and  his  candidature  of  a  third 
term  as  President.     It  was  he  who  made  Mr.  Taft 
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politics.  He  moralises,  but  he  does  not  spiritualise. 
There  is  no  veil  of  mystery  in  that  matter-of-fact 
temple.  When  I  think  of  him  I  think  of  a  remark 
I  once  heard  Lord  Morley  make  when  he  was  chal- 
lenged on  some  question  of  loyalty  to  his  principles. 
"  In  the  Irish  cabin,"  he  said,  "you  will  find  the  cup- 
board of  emblems.  It  represents  to  them  the  sacred 
mysteries  that  envelop  their  poor  lives."  Then  after  a 
pause,  he  added  with  a  wistful  smile  :  "  I,  too,  have  my 
cupboard  of  emblems."  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cupboard  of 
emblems  at  Oyster  Bay  you  will  find  no  mvstic  symbols, 
but  a  big  drum,  a  big  stick,  and  shooting  irons. 

He  is  the  high  priest  of  the  modern  cult  of  the 
"  strenuous  "  life.     There  are  no  moments  of  "  wise 
passiveness  "  in  that  career  of  violent  action.     When 
he  takes  a  rest  vou  may  hear  the  crack  of  his  rifle 
and  the  roar  of  his  voice  from  the  heart  of  Darkest 
Africa.     If  he  cannot  be  playing  the  part  of  Cromwell 
he  writes  Cromwell's  life.     If  he  cannot  be  dictator 
of  America  then  he  will  be  censor  to  Europe.     It 
is  all  a  mad  whirl  of  untutored  energy.     And  yet  it 
is  probable  that  history  will  appraise  highly  his  service 
to  America.     We  may  distrust  his  "big  stick"  Im- 
perialism, and  dislike  his  brazen  demagogy  and  his 
coarse  egotism.    But  he  was  the  first  to  face  the  pluto- 
cratic tyranny  under  which  the  American  democracy 
is  sinking  into  an  economic  servitude  as  gross  as  any 
on  record.     He  has  shaken  the  domination  of  Wall 
Street.     He  has  exposed  the  infamous  oligarchy  that 
has  riveted  its  chains  upon  the  Titan  of  the  West. 
When  the  Titan  shakes  himself  free  he  will  turn  to 
more  constructive  minds  to  shape  his  destinies.     But 
for  the  rough  work  of  awakening  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
great  qualities.     He  will  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  broke  the  idols. 
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''  y^'  "'y  of  life  carries  you  in  th,,,  a 
great   public  dinners  »nrf  e.     .■         "  ^^  '°  ">« 
».ason,  .here  is  Z"Zt  Ih^lTu"'  ""=  '"<'"<''"' 
able  to  you  ,!,.„  any ?!„"'"   "'"  *?  """^  ""^n-or- 

background  of  con^n  onal   !««,,?'  '"7  "" 
snow  peak  from  the  hm^S    I  ^^  ^  solitary 

It  seems  divided  fromXh'.  ^'"T  "^  '^'  ^^"^^ 
able  gulf  of  years.  Wetetf  tTi  '  'H  '"'"^*^"^- 
H't  from  what  remot^  1^61  /ht'  '""^  ^T'^^^' 
come  into  our  midst?  Whaf  LL  7'"^"^^  ^''''' 
far  times  and  far  lands  >  The  fi^.  '  u'  ^""^^  °^ 
still  aeile  •  the  heuA  .      i     i       ^^"""^  '^  ^o^ed,  but 

the  keen  and  searcl,  n^evL  wkL  ^'^        "«^''"« 
white.     It  is  lilt.  ^"\7  ,  '*"*  "mplexion 

North.  And  he  su^-ir'''-  °'  ""  ^««  White 
For  this  is  Lord  StraTon?"  ^"°'  ?''°"''  f""'"'- 
shores  of  Ubrador  7h«  he  f  "' ''  'T  *"'°"-' 
winters  of  long  ago  ""^^   *»   ^"ows  of 

bookl'S:' "onl  ^""^^""^^  "■«  •■«  -s  "  like  a 

">«  he  is  liStnadfi:  s^X':.:  s'-^eT '"-"^ 
much  a  man  as  a  l#.fr-«j     .l     .  "*^  '^  "ot  so 

•inent.  y"  shake  £s~Juh  ^ "'  d"'  ^^"^  "  "- 
shake  hands   with  a  s,«l J"  r   T' "i!^  "  "  " 'f  you 

Youulk«ithh™  and  .  asi  c''  ^"'''t  ^'"^'''■ 
telHng  her  astonishing  tl"  i^Tftl,"  '*'^°"  ^°" 
betrays  so„e  hint  of^the  5;ghltl:r.%Tn:a^ 
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the    impression    more    complete,    for    the    eminent 
Canadian  usually  has  his  roots  in  Scottish  soil.     There 
have  been  two  great  currents  westward   from  these 
islands  across  the  Atlantic.     One   has   flowed   from 
Ireland  to  the  United  States ;   one  from  Scotland  to 
Canada.     Both   have  had   their  source  in  the  same 
tragedy— the  tragedy  of  the  land.     The  Highlanders 
Uid  from  their  burning  homesteads  to  find  ultimately 
a  refuge  in  the  solitudes  north  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
to  lay  there  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  nation.     The 
straths  are  desolate,  and  the  deer  wander  over  the  ruins 
of  the  crofters'  homes :  but  across  the  Atlantic  the  seed 
blown  <rom  those  straths  has  made  the  plains  to  stand 
thick  with  corn  and  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
And  in  the  track  of  the  exiles  of  the  eighteenth 
century   followed  the  adventurers  of  the  nineteenth. 
One  day,  seventy-five  years  ago,  about  the  time  when 
the  girl-queen,  Victoria,  was  being   crowned   in  the 
Abbey,   there  reached  Labrador,  to  take  up  duties 
under  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  lad  from  Forres, 
in  Morayshire— his  name  Donald  Alexander  Smith. 
When  you  find  an  indisputable  Highlander  claiming 
kinship   with  the   great  family  of  Smith   you   may 
suspect  that  there  is  a  tale  "  of  old,  unhappy,  far-off 
things"   behind  the  disguise.     Many  a   Highlander 
who  had  been  "out"  in  the  lost  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  '15  and  the  '45  re-emerged  under  some  homely 
patronymic  that  spelt  safety;    and  the  ancestor  of 
young  Donald  was  probably  among  the  number. 

The  lad  reached  the  solitudes  of  Labrador  alone, 
unfriended,  and  poor,  having  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  on  snow-shoes.  It  was  the  loneliest  outpost  of 
a  lonely  land.  Canada,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  was  still  an  undiscovered  country,  far  more 
remote  than  Australia  is  to-day.     The  sailing  vessel 
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he  sat  reading  his  Horace  by  rushlight.  "  A  mother's 
early  training,"  he  will  tell  you,  "has  everything 
to  do  with  a  man's  career.  I  know  mine  had  with 
me.  She  taught  me  to  work  when  I  was  young, 
and  to  save  money — two  very  important  things  in 
a  man's  life." 

There  are  other  important  things,  which  were  not 
forgotten   in  that  humble   school.     He  learned   the 
lesson  of  generosity.     It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man 
whose  riches  are  beyond  calculation  to  be  a  public 
benefactor.     In  this  country  one  might  think  it  was, 
for  our  rich  men  have  lost  the  fine  tradition  of  public 
munificence.     With  all  their  faults  the  American  mil- 
lionaires have  that  trait,  and  Lord  Strathcona  shares 
it.     But  it  is  not  his  great  benefactions — the  gift  and 
endowment  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  at  Montreal,  the 
equipment  of  Strathcona's  Horse  for  the  Boer  War, 
the  millions  ht  has  spent  on  the  M'Gill  University 
and  other  institutions — that  are  the  true  witness  to 
his  generosity ;  but  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.     "  When 
he  was  a  poor  man,"  said  one  who  knows  him  well 
tome,  "he  had  the  same  generous  instincts.     If  he 
had  only   two  rooms  there   was  always  one  for  a 
guest."     And   there   is  an   incident  on  record  irom 
his  childhood  which  shows  that,  though  his  mother 
taught  him  to  save  money,  she  taught  him  also  some- 
thing even  better.     When  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  the 
Findhorn  and  the  Spey  broke  their  boundaries  and 
flooded  the  country.     Many   of  the   peasants,  with 
their  families,  came  into  Forres  to  seek  relief,  and 
amongst  them  the  parents  of  one  of  Donald's  play- 
mates who  had  been  drowned  in  the  floods.     After 
school  Donald  called  upon  them,  and  with  a  gravity 
far  beyond   his  years  condoled  with  them,  and  on 
leaving  handed  to  them  his  riches,  amounting  to  one 
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when  we  w^re  over  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
post  ...  I  went  on— alone.  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
that  time :  it  was  too  horrible.  However,  my  rise  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  very  rapid  after  that. 
I  am  glad  I  took  the  trip."  There  is  a  naiveti  in 
that  frank  confession  which  is  very  illuminating. 
Perhaps  another  sense  of  duty  would  have  suggested 
a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  risking  the  lives  of  others  in 
one's  own  affairs,  but  the  incident  shows  the  un- 
flinching loyalty  of  the  man  to  an  unalterable  though 
narrow  code  of  duty. 

But  after  all,  it  is  his  steadfastness  that  has  been 
his  chief  contribution  to  Canada.     And  the  supreme 
memorial  of  that  steadfastness  is  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.     The  late  Sir  Charles  Tupper  once  publicly 
declared  that  but  for   Lord  Strathcona  that  railway 
would  not  have  been  constructed.     It  is  true  that  it 
would  not  have  been  constructed  then,  and  perhaps, 
ultimately,  it  would  have  been  well  for  Canada  if  it 
had  not  been   constructed  then.     The  surrender  of 
vast  tracts  of  the  richest  land  in  Canada  as  a  bait  to 
the  financial  interests  to  carry  out  the  work  was  a  con- 
cession which  the  future  will  deplore,  and  the  political 
mfluence  which  this  great  corporation  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  life  of  Canada  is  a  fact  of  great  and 
sinister  import.     The  truth  is  that  the  railway  should 
have  been  made  by  the  State,  and  that,  I  believe, 
was  the  view  of  Lord  Strathcona  himself.     But,  con- 
ceding the  necessity  of  the  undertaking,  his  claim  to 
gratitude  cannot  be  overstated.     The  idea  of  driving 
a  railway  through  thousands  of  miles  of    pathless 
forests  and  mountain  ranges  to  a  desolate  shore- 
where  Vancouver  with  its  noble  streets  and  bustling 
life  stands  to-day  there  was  then  not  even  a  log 
cab.i- was  one   before  which  the  most  courageous 
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thirT'^'^^'  r?^-     ^'  ^^^  -  "^ore  daring  idea 

was  1  X„  '  fr'^l^'^'r^-  The  Canadian  Pacific 
was  a  plunge  through  nothing  to  nothing.  It  was  a 
stupendous  guess  at  the  future  ^ 

But  Donald  Smith  never  faltered  for  a  moment 

have  turned  "''''^"'^•  ^"'  ^"  ^«'-"-  ^^at  would 
have  turned  most  men's  thoughts  to  repose      Thirtv 

years  of  work  and  thrift  had  brought  hfm  out  of   h^ 

wiklerness  and  made  him  the  financial  King  of  Canada 

h^ajfTanXr  ^uf  rd'^'"^^"^  h"^'  ''^ 

sovereignty  to  th^Stat.  and  tZugT^ Bank  Tf 
Montreal  he  controlled  with  Lord  Mount  Stephen  the 

stakedTv""?. ''  '"  "'^^"^^'^  ^°  ^^^  ^"t-P"-     He 
staked  everythmg  upon  the  venture  with  a  quiet  forti- 

21     ■     ?.      r,'  "^^  '"  ^  §^''^^t«=^  connection,  "hope 
shone  m  him  hke  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone 

when    ft   st  °?n-"     ?^^^  "^^  '^"^  -^^  --^on 
when    ,t   seemed    that    the   difficulties  were    finally 

insurmountable.     Donald    Smith,   then    in    England 

engaged  m   communicating  his  own    confidence    to 

couched  m  terms  of  despair.  He  cabled  backbone 
word.  It  was  a  Highland  clan  cry.  "  Craigel-Iachie  " 
us  meanmg  "Stand  Fast."  And ' when  final^he 
victory  was  won  and  the  two  sets  of  constructors  me! 
m  the  Eagle  Valley  in  the  heart  of  the  second  of  The 
great  ranges  which  had  made  construction  so  diffic^k 
h  t'«  SL^^^^^^^^^  Craigel-lachie."  and  it  was  he'e 

Xd  at.^rent.''""'  '^°^^  ^"  ''^  '^'^  '^'^'^  ^h- 

mlnlohnTul'^'T'^'  *°  ^'^  P"''^^"^'  associations. 
When  John  J.  H.U.  who  .s  now  one  of  the  great  rail- 
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road  kings  of  America,  made  his  coup  of  the  St  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  it  was  Donald  Smith's  financial 
backing  and  loyalty  that  saved  him.     He  wanted  a 
railway  to  Winnipeg  to  open  up  the  Hudson  Bay 
country,  and  he  believed  in  Hill's  schemes  as  well  as 
his  honesty.     No  temptation  would   induce  him  to 
desert  him.     The  American  magnates  determined  to 
capture  the  undertaking  at  all  cost.     Up  bounded  the 
shares  higher  and  higher.     Hill's  fate  hung  on  Donald 
Smith.     A  huge  fortune  was  in  his  grasp  if  he  chose 
to  sell,  but  he  had  placed  his  confidence  in  Hill,  and 
would  -.oe  him  tiifough,  and  not  a  share  could  be 
wrung  from  him,  no  matter  what  monstrous  price  was 
offered.     Indeed,  no  share  ever  is  wrung  from  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  "never  sell,"  however 
black  the  sky.     In  the  days  when  Canadian  Pacific 
shares  slumped  to  50,  and  there  was  an  almost  universal 
sauve  quipeut,  "  Stand  Fast "  Donald  was  immovable 
as  ever. 

From  this  security  springs  a  courage  not  less 
admirable  because  it  is  entirely  matter-of-fact  and  un- 
demonstrative. The  story  of  his  intervention  in  the 
first  Louis  Riel  rebellion— how  he  journeyed,  mostly 
by  dog-sledge,  two  thousand  miles  away  from  Montreal 
to  Fort  Garry,  which  Riel  with  his  half-breeds  had 
captured  ;  how  he  was  held  prisoner  for  two  months ; 
how  he  refused  to  yield  his  papers,  and  finally,  through 
the  well-affected  French,  forced  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  of  the  people ;  how  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
thermometer  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  in  cik  - 
cumstances  where  one  rash  word  would  have  set  the 
country  in  a  flame,  he  won  the  people  from  the  rebel 
leader,  so  that  when,  later.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition,  the  first 
Riel  rebellion  was  at  an  end— all  this  stands  as  a 
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and  haTfSenIn 'n  J''''^'"'^  ^^  '*«  limitations 

atiu  IMS  laijen  into  some  disronuti*  in  *k«-  j 

admiration  for  this  Gm„H  nu  m        ?^     ''''>"•  >">■"• 
aualified      P„  '"'s.^rand  Old  Man  of  Canada  will  be 

app  ente  "'"''V' *"".'"«""«■•<>■•  of  "he  industriou! 
weahh   hf^     ^  '™*'""  '"-^^V'   "i*   his  vast 

X«  Ind^^r  ""  '^^  '''■'=  °f  *=  Atlantic,  W, 
ttne«  L^  ,  ^'f  "=?"•="'<>".  unchanged  i,^  in! 

telect  and  moral  outlook  from  the  honest  lad  wl"^ 

ing  only  fifty  cents  a'tiay  1  faved  halTof'^  "  TJL"" 

J, ;.  Kf iTXr  iihVitst  sr?r- 
.t:r:ottiZ-L'rfrn^^--jj^ 

against    the   pursuit   of  wealS' t    ^^^  ^^"2! 
wealth  cannot  bring  happiness."  he  sa;^    '  .Real  Z 

«^  hard  r  *,"  *  ''"'''"•  fo'  °«  has  to  think 

very  hard  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  monev      I 

r:o  .d"7«hetbe7  ™"  "j!"^'  ^'"  ^-  «^<h' 

_^would  rather  be  a  very  good  man  than  a  very  rich 

haJol^ifc^M  ''J'^f  B"J»>in  Franklin  and  the 
hagiology  of  Smiles.     And,  after  all,  a  philosophy  that 
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produces  a  life  like  this,  though  it  may  be  inadequate, 
cannot  be  wrong.  When  I  see  him  with  his  burden 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  leaving  his  office  in  Victoria 
Street  after  his  indust  ious  day,  and  when  I  think  of 
the  vast  span  of  his  activities,  of  the  kindliness  of  his 
bearing,  of  the  splendour  of  his  munificence,  and  of 
his  indomitable  loyalty  to  his  early  faith,  I  feel  that 
though  the  fashion  of  his  life  is  old  it  can  never 
become  outworn. 
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the  Union  SmLv  «  c/^h^  ^  '"muKuous  rally  ,o 
a  familiar  buJS  The  Af  '  ^"  "  ""^ '" 
danger.     Ou,  in  the  gre«^orid T  •  .  ^"''  ""  '" 

who  had  sprung  ■.•>£iT^t::sf'''''^f°?"'' 

Chamberia  n,  the  ReDuhli-.!!  iw  ™'  "  C"""! 

"-  -broad. ■.hu„derrng''hTatfh°l°'  ^"'"!-^^-'. 
House  of  Lords.     ••  Thev  ,„M         ™'  ^^amst  the 

spin,"  he  cried.     "  Awav  w  ,h  T''  ,"*'"'"  <•»  'h'X 
'hey  the  earth  ?  "     A^d  ,hJ*  J''"" '  ,  """y  '""ber 
challenge-which  tolome  tslhr  "'  """  ""«'"g 
"on   and   ,o  some  the  m«« '^Tf"'  "' ^olu- 
penetrated  the  academic  Sl^^f  r     ,^."'*  ''°Pe- 
a  shudder  through  t™Lf  of  ?L    "l''''''^'  "^  «"' 

To-night  the  Houi  of  f  f  ""dergraduates. 
Cambridge  could  sa«i°    Vhf  '"""'  ^  '''^ '' 
Union  was  this  :  "  That  i^' th?   • "°"°"   ^^°"'  'he 
'he  existence  of  the  HoL    f  ?'"r  '^  ""'^  """« 
'he  welfare  of  the  count^""  1  e  """^  «  '-nJ-.-ous  ,„ 
man  of  pleasant,  if  somewhat  hi.°,""'T  ""  *  '"'""g 
■mmaculate  dresi.     He  «r,  1         '''  .'^^""'^  ^"^  °f 
fye.  and  in   his   button  h^Ie"^"^'""  '"  bis  right 
His  hair  was  brushed  n«,l  "  ***  »"   "rehid. 

his    clean.shav„    Jaee    ^ir^^r'!^  forehead,  and 

''-ed  Terror.  ^teLl?r.-;j---- 
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Chamberlain,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Radical  who 
was  casting  his  baleful  shadow  over  the  comfortable 
homes  of  the  aristocracy.  He  spoke  in  rather  a 
muffled,  ponderous  voice,  not  fluently,  but  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  got  up  his  case  industriously  and 
would  go  through  with  it  or  perish.  And  what  a 
formidable  case  he  made — what  ruthless  measures  he 
proposed !  Why  should  men  who  had  done  nothing 
for  their  country,  except  being  born  into  it,  have  such 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  ?  Why 
should  a  free  political  workhouse  be  kept  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  who,  disloyal  to  their  principles 
and  their  party,  were  shown  to  what  was  sarcastically 
termed  the  Upper  House?  Look  at  what  we  had 
suffered  from  it.  Look  at  what  Ireland,  poor  Ireland, 
had  suffered.  Reform  ?  No.  Let  us  sweep  it  away : 
let  us  make  an  end  of  the  unclean  thing. 

I  do  not  recall  this  speech  in  order  to  brand  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  a  turncoat.  Most  of  us  are  turncoats. 
Most  of  us  can  be  convicted  of  inconsistency — all  of 
li:  ought  to  be  convicted.  A  pedantic  consistency 
ij  the  most  arid  and  profitless  frame  of  mind. 
One  might  as  well  be  proud  of  never  having 
grown  since  one  was  five.  It  is  quite  clear  that  'if, 
with  all  the  developing  experience  of  lite,  you  never 
changed  an  opinion  on  anything,  you  can  never  have 
had  an  opinion  to  change.  You  can  only  have  had 
prejudices  derived  from  the  opinions  of  others.  But  if 
the  fact  of  inconsistency  is  of  small  moment  in  itself, 
the  reasons  of  the  inconsistency  are  vital  to  an  estimate 
of  character.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least  that 
Wedderburn  turned  his  coat  so  often ;  but  it  does 
matter  that  he  turned  it  for  the  basest  motives.  We 
discriminate  between  the  inconsistency  of  Burke  and 
that  of  Charles  James  Fox,  because  that  of  Burke 
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ANow  the  motives  of  Mr    Ai.«f-n  r-u      l    .  . 
inconsistencv  a«.  n.uj,  Austen  Chamberlain's 

followed  AnchiJs  ir.h    Tr^  f''""'  *''°  >■« 

cartoon/  ..When    pa ^r^Tut.'  '"   V""""' 
Filial   pietv  and   .hlT     -^      ,       "'    "'   *"    ""-n." 

.hings,''b:;Ve/,rf„orou:i,  f '"'^r'  f  = «-« 

men.     Even  fathers  ^r.  ■         ""'''=  *  '"<'"  "f 

boy  approached  me  anriTi-!.  ^'  '^''^"  ^  small 

£Z  I «:' r:lt;7n^r;::fjr""';'-. 

flattered  by  this  evIHenr«  »k  .  Pona^       1   was 

some  dis.inL„„'l„7:fu       i.    al7,^T:h  ""  ''" 
lanly  something  of  that  .rlow  Tl       ."^'' ,"">'"en. 

the  Duke  of  Sutherland  tZ  tjT'T^'^  "■'' 
a  high  place  and  surveys  Ws  muL  ^^  f^'  '° 

and   valley,   moun.ain   a'  d   for«"     striT  °'  '"°" 
would  have  replied  ■   ..  Mv  h^T  "  '"tegnty 

fish  for  tiddlers  In  ,ha,  ^  7'  ''"^  ^''^  »'  ''^^  "> 
of  London  or'he  ArchLr  f^""^  ^""^  ^ayor 
that  momentar/pride  of  !i°P  "  Canterbury."  ^u, 
pulse  to  be  holes?  ',  t^Z'Z''^'''^  ■''"'  ™- 
an  air  of  noble  recklessfes!,  an^  1^'"' °,"  "'"' 
not  to  tumble  in      An^       u  ^  ^  caution— 

wmwe  m.     And  as  he  ran  off  I  felt  that  what- 
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ever  sort  of  splash  he  made  in  the  water,  a  boy  who 
needed  authority  to  fish  for  tiddlers  in  a  pond  would 
never  make  much  splash  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  always  been  asking 
for  permission  to  fish  for  tiddlers  in  the  political  pond. 
He  has  lived  under  the  dominion  of  the  imperious 
and  masterful  personality  of  his  father.  He  has  never 
had  a  real  political  existence  of  his  own.  He  is  not 
a  voice,  but  the  echo  of  a  voice.  Just  as  he  echoed 
the  fulminations  of  Highbury  on  that  May  evening 
thirty  years  ago,  so  he  echoes  the  will  of  Highbury 
to-day.  Now,  an  echo  is  a  very  pleasing,  even  a 
romantic  thing ;  but  no  one  ever  girded  on  his  sword 
to  follow  an  echo,  no  one  ever  shed  his  blood  in  the 
last  ditch  to  please  an  echo.  And  the  trouble  is  that, 
when  the  voice  falls  silent,  there  is  not  even  an  echo. 

Hence  the  decline  in  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
star.  While  the  sun  of  his  father  was  still  in  the 
heavens  he  shone  with  some  reflected  radiance.  The 
sun  being  withdrawn,  he  passes  into  eclipse.  He  has 
made  the  mistake  of  being  merely  imitative.  And 
in  politics,  as  in  art,  imitation  is  a  snare.  It  is  at 
once  easy  and  fatal.  The  world  demands  originals, 
not  copies:  it  demands  them  because  it  needs 
them,  because  it  cannot  remain  fresh  and  vital 
without  the  individuality  and  energy  that  imitation 
cannot  give.  "To  equal  a  predecessor,"  says 
Chamfort,  "one  must  have  twice  his  merits."  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  is  not  twice  as  good  as  his 
father.  He  is  only  the  pale  shadow  of  his  father. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  some  of  his  externals,  but  they  are 
curiously  softened.  In  the  House  you  could  not 
escape  the  hypnotism  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
presence.  It  pervaded  the  Chamber.  The  glance 
of  that  ruthless  eye  was  like  a  sword-thrust.      It 
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swing  of  the  long  arms,  the  sibilant  intensi.v  of  his 
uuerance-everything  aix.ut  him  attracted  "ou  held 
you  perhaps  filled  yo,:  with  fear.  ^ 

You  ZlSn'tT  "'J  ''T'^  ^'-  ^"='="  Chamberlain. 

you  couldn    fear  him  ,f  you  tried  with  both  hands 

as  they  say  m  the  immortal  Mue.     For  he  is  reallv 

?of  tt  T^tJl  "'=  ""'^"'"^-  '^  -  -™°' 

from  r„o  h°        Nat  r?m"dT  '^■"P'^™-'  -"  >- 
man    n,,      11  "     '"'"'"=  '"'"  ="  amiable  gentle- 

^tar^^^.gt\;^™' iv-''^^ " 

Z  •teV-'^'T  '^^  --'^  -^^"^Tilera't'u;: 
^/^  is  *,  '■■"'"'"  "'  "'=  e'""=  ■""^'•"8-  of  which 
t  J     ■       .T'""^  "^""P''-     We  have  only  to  trv 

with  Lamb  to  understand  how  widely  separated  th,,V 
temperaments  are  from  each  other.  And  Naturt  gave 
him  also  a  suitable  intellectual  equipment  Trnfj 
cear  and  hones,  but  slow-sometSel^i  miy  sTw 
hLr  ^  '"  T  "'  ^''  ^"^S"  speeches  the  Hou^  o^' 
inacc,  '  """•'""'^  ""  "tvious  correction  of  a  dea" 
Sed  and"^""/"'  =«=""  "•"''  >«=  "--^  ^o     i 

And  .n  spite  of  all  these  obvious  indications  that 

the   rf.    f  ^  "nderstudy  his  father's  method-to  be 

pposition.    the    sayer    of   hard    things    and    biting 
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sarcasms.  He  is  like  young  Gourlay  in  that  great 
and  terrible  book,  TAe  House  with  the  Green  Shutters. 
The  timid  boy  saw  how  his  rough-hewn  father 
"downed"  his  foes  with  his  terrific  glower  and  his 
scornful  "  Imph,"  and  he  pictured  himself  "downing" 
his  own  foes  in  the  same  way.  But  he  had  not  the 
glower.  Nor  has  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  the  glower 
that  "downed"  his  father's  foes.  No  matter  how 
hard  the  things  he  says,  they  fall  softly.  When  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  said  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  "  a  good 
judge  of  traitors"  he  stung  his  opponents  as  though 
he  had  hit  them  across  the  face  with  a  whip.  But 
when  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  traitors,  that  they  are  guilty  of  fraud  and 
every  crime  in  the  calendar,  no  one  seems  a  penny  the 
worse.  It  is  all  as  harmless  as  Bob  Acres'  oaths.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  hard  things  if  you  want  to  hurt. 
You  must  have  the  will  to  hurt.  And  the  will  to  hurt 
is  obviously  not  in  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  pumps  up 
his  indignation  with  evident  labour  as  a  duty  that  has 
to  be  done,  but  there  is  no  joy  to  him  in  the  blows  he 
gives  and  no  distress  to  those  who  receive  them. 

Not  that  he  is  negligible  as  a  debater.  He  has 
untiring  industry,  and  has  probably  worked  harder  than 
any  politician  of  his  time  to  improve  his  modest  talents. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  always  just  about  to 
"  arrive,"  and  whose  latest  speech  is  welcomed  on  all 
sides  as  an  evidence  that  at  last  he  has  "found  himself" 
and  is  coming  to  his  kingdom.  The  welcome  is 
largely  the  measure  of  the  very  sincere  desire  of  men 
of  every  party  to  see  him  succeed.  It  is  illusive,  and 
the  more  he  advances  the  more  he  is  found  to  be 
stationary.  The  truth  probably  is  that  alone  he 
would  not  have  emerged  from  the  rank  and  file.  It 
is  his  "  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  West 
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Birmingham  "  to  whom  he  owes  th.  ^    j     j 
ment  that  marf^  hi™  <-i,        ,,         ^  '^P"'  advance, 
forty      LorH  M    1      '^''^"''"°'-  of  'he  Exchequer  at 

degreeVsrth^grof  ^r''  ^'  ".^^  ■"  ^  '"-'<«» 
recalls  how  moved  he  w^if?-"-""-  "^^'y™ 
mented  his  son  n„  hf    ^  Gladstone  compH- 

"a  speech  Z  mm?  T?"  'P'"'''  ^"-l  '^'•'^  "  »as 
fatherVheaA"    And  ,      ff  ""?  "''''^'"S  ">  a 

•ha.  in  whtcMurtg  Mr"  Aurn.'^'rr;  '"T'"'  '^ 
father  snolce  ^.f  h-       ™'; '*«««"  s  bachelor  days,  his 

son  ^gi^e  him  *e°7  ^°""  f  "■"  P'^«  "^e^-^  ^is 

.eaHng';';ipl;J:,t^^retrot:;':^^^^ 
^:ir.rch:ncte;rr^  <^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  Free  Fevers  frol,.,^"?""'  ™''  «<"  "<' 
brilhant  feat  of  strll  ,  5'  '''"'f''-  "  ""^  » 
attractions  to  Ch/XSX  Z  1  '^  l'  "^ 

in  his  son.  ™"-     "=  "ould  reign 

de.h™:dT;as''."r.''''^  "'•  B^"--"- has  been 
subtle  and  skilM  "^^f  r"  "'l"  ^^^'''"^  ">'  "-os' 
any  leader  hi  fouS  k,  ^M  =  f'  °'  "  P^"^  "■« 
does  not  reiCT  in  hf  ,'.  ^    Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 

■'^  Sinking  rf;M;t:re;:^^e^tt  r= 

Hges  of  aTnWng  sh;'"whf„"he"h""=^  ^"/°°^ 
^o»ever,  there  wif  stilfbe^Lf o     To^rrn 
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board,  one  hand  to  keep  the  flag  of  the  doomed  vessel 
flying.  Whoever  else  may  desert  the  cause  of  food 
taxes,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  will  remain  faithful 
to  it,  not,  perhaps,  because  he  believes  in  it,  but 
because  his  father  did.  He  will  be  a  faithful  echo  to 
the  end.   And  being  an  echo  he  will  never  be  a  leader. 
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cUssificationTol  Sift''  BriSr'"  ,  """=  '""= 
almos.  entitle  then,  to  forgiveLT  "  """^ 
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satires  and  poetry  and  biographies  and  histories,  who 
had  discovered  the  French  Revolution  and  put  Carlyle 
in  his  place,  who  had  invented  a  new  mediaeval 
Europe  after  his  heart's  desire,  who  had  tramped 
through  France  and  Switzerland  to  Rome,  and  from 
Algiers  to  Timgad,  and  had  written  books  about  both, 
with  pictures  from  his  own  ha. id,  who  could  instruct 
you  in  art  and  explain  to  you  the  philosophy  of 
Classicism  as  easily  as  he  could  sail  a  boat,  mow  a 
meadow,  or  ride  a  horse — they  forgot,  I  say,  that  he 
was  the  Liberal  member  for  South  Salford.  They 
formed  a  Ministry  without  him.  They  did  not  offer 
him  even  a  paltry  under-secretaryship  when  it  be- 
came vacant.     In  a  word,  they  passed  him  by. 

It  need  not  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Belloc  would 
have  taken  office.  I  do  not  know.  So  turbulent 
a  spirit  could  certainly  not  have  run  in  harness  long. 
But  to  be  ignored,  f^  be  passed  by  for  the  Aclands 
and  the  Macnamaras  and  the  Seelys — that  was  un- 
forgivable. It  revealed  the  sham  of  Liberalism,  it 
disclosed  the  corruption  of  the  party  system,  it  made 
it  clear  that  England  was  governed  by  a  nest  of 
rogues,  chiefly  Jews — probably  all  of  them  Jews,  or  if 
not  Jews,  then  the  friends  of  Jews.  And  if  not  Jews 
or  the  friends  of  Jews,  then  Puritans.  And  if  there  is 
anything  more  unspeakable  than  a  Jew,  it  is  a  Puritan. 
For  to  the  abominable  fact  that  he  has  doubts  about 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  Puritan  adds  an 
infamy  that  puts  him  outside  the  pale  of  humanity. 
He  does  not  drink  beer. 

Now  there  are  sins  which  are  venial  and  there  are 
sins  which  are  deadly ;  but  there  is  one  sin  before 
whose  scarlet  front  all  other  sins  pale.  It  is  to 
refuse  good  beer.  He  who  would  be  a  man,  says 
Emerson,  must  be  a  Nonconformist.     Nay,  says  Mr. 


B.11      .     *"^  "^^AIRE  BELLOC  ,«, 

called  for  anothefand  drank  that    ''^7^'^'^^  '^  he 
''•s  lips  with  approval  Jdll.f     ^^"  ''^  smacked 

••i'ilhevsome  oHha  ale-'^-A^^^  ^'■°'"  ^'^  ^°"^- 
of  gaiety  and  good  comrL.?  ^"-  ^^"''  '^  '^^  «oul 
chivalrous  spirit  In  L  l^'^i.  '*  '^  '^^  ^y^^bol  of  a 
»he  poet  and  he  ias  on  .^'.^^u'  '^  ^^^  ^^P^-e  of 
he  to  all  the  worldT  us  1  u  u''""-  ^^^^'  «ays 
and  wise.  '  '"  "'  ^""^^  heer  and  be  merry 

on  htlelTadlXX  'Ztp  ''''''-  '^  ^  «- 
out  of  the  holfs  wile  thev  ,rT"'  ''^"^'"^  '^^"^ 
W'th  his  satire.  cursintthemYybetkn'r''"^  ^^^"^ 
Jf  you  cross  his  path    then  /  ^''\^''^'  «"d  candle. 
Puritan  is  over  yo^^tt "^"^har  ''U    °'  ^^^  ^ 
eat  pork  or  don't  drink  bL     Ti,       u^"^^'  ^^^  ^on't 
his  bosom  friend.  yersha,roid  7^^-  >^°"  ^^^^  be^n 
from  scourging.     When  Chi  ,     'a!;'^''''P  "°'  ^^^^  you 
fared  his^diflectlS'^evett'  fh^^r^' ^""^  ^^' 
days,  was  given  office   hf.        5    "'"^  ^'''^  ^^"'•^ 

though  he  Le  ateX%rrTurk'  Se'  '''"  ^^ 
nim  down  to  BethnaJ  r—^     u        .  "^  pursued 

he  had  b.n^JZlr?nZV(o:f  '"'  ^'"'o"  "-' 
'  remember  aright  ev™  I  ^■'°  ^  *«''•  =nd,  if 

■nerry  and  wise,  does  noVLV  *^  '  "'^  ""^^e  you 
e^mies.  The  fa«  .ha.^h'  '"'"  ""™'"'  '°  i'"-' 
enemies  is  proof  that  thJ,       ^    Y'    ^""^   political 

When  he  .e'ft  Pa^tVe'deX^  °' ^"^ '"f-y- 

Worthing  that  he  had  leftlt  "SJ\"  ='*«''  « 

bribes  were  not  large  eno  ,U     k        ^^^  ■*""*  *e 

■arge  enough ;  but  probably  because 
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he  was  getting  sick  of  the  vilest  and  dirtiest  society 
in  which  he  had  ever  mixed  in  his  life."  It  is  this 
ferocity  of  suspicion  which  is  Mr.  Belloc's  peculiar 
contribution  to  political  discussion.  It  is  not  enough 
to  prove  that  your  opinions  are  wrong :  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  you  are  a  scoundrel.  It  is  not  enough, 
for  example,  to  prove  that  the  Insurance  Act  is  a 
hideous  mistake :  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  cunning  plot  on  the  part  of  "George" — for  when 
Mr.  Belloc  disapproves  of  a  man  strongly,  he  drops 
the  civility  of  a  prefix — to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
working  man  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  manufacturer. 
Perhaps  this  confusion  of  opinions  and  morals  is  due 
to  the  Frenchman  in  Mr.  Belloc.  In  England  there 
is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  distinguishing  between  a 
person's  views  and  his  character.  It  is  held  that  a 
man  may  be  wrong  in  his  opinions,  and  yet  right  in 
his  motive,  and  honourable  in  his  personal  conduct. 
Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  have  known  men  whose 
opinions  we  shared,  and  whose  personality  made  us 
ashamed  to  share  them,  and,  on  the  contrary,  men 
whose  opinions  we  hated  and  whose  characters  we 
loved.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  discrimination  on  Mr. 
Belloc's  part  that  made  one  of  his  disciples  say  to  me 
once,  "  I  share  Belloc's  opinions  about  politics  ;  but  I 
hate  his  opinions  about  persons." 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Belloc  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  in  the  wrong  country,  and  in  the  wrong  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  the  France  of  the  Great  Revolution 
that  I  always  picture  him.  What  a  figure  he  would 
have  made  on  that  tremendous  stage !  What  deeds 
he  would  have  done!  I  see  him  thundering  at  the 
Palais  Royal  and  in  the  Assembly,  the  square,  pug- 
nacious face  red  with  internal  storm,  his  foes  redder 
under  the  lash  of  his  terrific  tongue.     I  see  him  at  the 
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"Md  of  the  mob  wherever  rh.       i. 
bare,  his  voice  risinHhri  I  »L       ■.'"''«"•  ''"  ''"<' 
him  bearding  the  nfi/ht.  n  ""  ""■"•     '  «« 

boles  agains.^'the  supl  L?'"'°"  ""<■  burling  ho, 
last,  standing  erect  and  ^f^'P'""-  '  =«  bin,  at 
libers  alonl  the  Rue  S,H°'  '^  "'=  '""'''"I  as  i, 

Revolution.  'He'h^arh^'  h"sTv  rnd""  '''^"  "=  '^ 
pay  the  price.  ^^  ^"^  's  content  to 

<=«ape  for  the  dL,^c  furw'  >.'""'•  "  ""'"  "<> 
with  energy.  hTJIV^^T"-  "=•»"» 
.hunders  agi-g  i„  a  c::itles^s^;te«"te  '^'^"'. 
an  article  while  you  ar*.  c^Ii,-  r  ^^  ^'"  ^^^e 
books  flow  from  Wm  as  fluenr/"^  ^''  •"  ^^'^'^  ^"^ 
skies.  But  what  ar"  books  a' J  "t  '"''  ^^°"^  ^pnl 
-n  wh,  Heaves  with  v^°t irt?."  '^  ^^''^'"^  ^^  ^ 

himhirg:ete:t::Sc^e::  to'irtt  r^  ^^^^  ^-  -- 

of  Mr.  Belloc  the  ZtnrL  f ?      '''^  ^^'"^'^  "triumph  " 

butaflgurethlttoCi^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ammiral."  whose  girth  is  FaJs  affl  J'^^^^some  tall 

him  faithfully  whefever  he  gtes  He"  "'°  '°"°"^ 
wonderful  parts  and  infinite  Test  of  '  T'"""'  °^ 
good  nature  and  a  chivalrous  spl  I  h'"  ^^°""^'"^ 
"Piracies  of  intellectual  jugglery  '  '""  P^'"^°'-'" 

"He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse." 

roS.%rhi,  IsT""'  't  "'""''  P™-  "e  was  a 
'0  Mr.    Be'.orwerer'r''."^'"^'^  his  loyalty 

*s  he  thunders  af.errj!:h'-rgCr„X; 
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and  vast  perspiration,  scattering  death  and  destruction 
in  his  laborious  path.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  war 
that  this  great  Rabelaisian  comradeship  began,  with 
laughter  and  flagons  and  ballads  in  the  old  Sptaktr 
and  thunders  in  the  Daily  News  and  jolly  battles 
with  the  jingoes  and  withering  blasts  for  the  jew 
financiers  when 

"  Thoie  three  hundred  fought  with  Beit, 
And  fair  young  Wemher  died," 

as  Mr.  Belloc  sang  in  immortal  strains.  It  was  the 
hero  in  Mr.  Belloc  that  captured  Mr.  Chesterton's 
heart.  For  Mr.  Chesterton  is  the  boy  who  refused  to 
grow  up.  The  world  is  for  ever  filled  with  knights 
and  dragons  and  Dulcineas  in  horrid  dungeons. 
Spiritually  he  is  with  the  Rolands  and  the  Amadises 
of  old  romance ;  but  Nature  has  given  his  chivalrous 
spirit  a  vast  and  unadventurous  envelope  of  flesh,  and 
he  cannot  chase  the  dragons  himself.  But  Fortune 
has  provided  him  with  a  physical  counterpart,  and  so 
he  watches  his  volcanic  leader  flashing  into  the  lists 
and  he  winds  his  mighty  horn  to  cheer  him  on. 
There  is  in  him  that  limitless  devotion  which  Bardolph 
expressed  so  touchingly  for  Falstaff"  when  someone 
said  that  that  knight  v/as  perhaps  in  hell :  "  Would  I 
were  with  him  wheresoe'er  he  be,  whether  in  heaven 
or  in  hell." 

In  the  medisevalism  that  binds  them  together 
there  is  a  difference.  To  Mr.  Chesterton  the  Middle 
Ages  were  an  Arcadian  realm  of  joyous  life.  To  Mr. 
Belloc  they  were  something  more  ;  they  were  a  realm 
in  which  the  Church  was  supreme.  It  is  here  that 
we  touch  the  mainspring  of  his  career.  He  is  out 
to  win  England  back  to  Rome.  He  represents  the 
Oxford  Movement  of  the  forties,  translated  into  terms 
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buck,er\:tr:^' JJ  „H.   P,ay,   ^hc  swash- 

••acy.  but  it  is  a  dem^acv  ,h  V  ^"""'^  °^  ^^'"°^- 
which  he  dreamt  wT^  ^'  ^'^'^  *°  Canossa  of 
andnotBenham^itsnT'''^^^"^  '^^'^  Bccket 

;Hae  rare  b^d.^^^rhS^^-^Enel^^'  •'".•^^^^' 
H's  type  is  familiar  across  hj  Ph  ^  '  •  P°''"''- 
type  of  which  Deiroul^de  anH  P  ""     ''   "  '*'  *^*= 

representatives:  aToe  'hth  '"^?''  Copp^e  were 
against  the  civil  powefin  .^  •  "  ^'"'^y"  crusading 
siastical  power.  ?t  Ts  ,h"  '^'  '"^^''"^^  of  the  eccle! 
through  all  hiscaree  WhenT/  '"°"''  ^^^^  ^""« 
D-yfus  was  exposed,  his  voice  '^Ike  "7  '^""^^ 
•n  defence  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards  Wh  u  "  o"^"*^ 
horrors  shocked  the  world  h!  if'     ^^?  ^''^  ^°"go 

^half  of  the  wretllte;pold'";^  ef^^^^^^^  ^ 
shot  after  a  secret  trial  f,.r  J^"«n  Ferrer  was 

commit,  it  was  he  whl  iuJ^  fT'  ^'  ^'^  "ot 
was  not  that  Dreyfu^was  ?  f"^.  '^'  '^°°^'"«-  ^^ 
Ferrer  a  traitor  to  SpaTn  I  "°\'°  ^^^"^^  °r 
outlawed  by  the  ChurS      Th.  '^^'   ^'^  ""^'^ 

other  a  rebel  against  the  de  J  ?•  °"%^^'  *  J^^'  the 
will   tolerate  nf  "fva    Ltr    ""  \^  ^P^'"'     ^^^^e 

or  Freemason,  or  stiatrTndt"'^^^  °^  J-^. 
a  more  gallant  or  les,  ^1  i  .  ^^""^  "^ver  had 
Belloc.  *""  scrupulous  champion  than  Mr. 

vates  an  airy'  om:^Li  ^ncT^^eh  'c^-''  "*^  -^^•- 
He  finds  it  is  popular  WeT'L.  .1^'°"'  '"'°'^"'^^- 
we  are  mostly  fool'  We  iT  ^J^"^'"d^d  that 
"Come,  good  peol   crZ  *°  ^'"''  ^'"»  ^ay. 

Come.my^earSe^n'^0%^^^^^^^^^^  •  ' 

Teutonico-Latin   Oddities  "     hi'  '^f '°"'^"an.  and 

this  miracle  on  two  le«  coni       J^^^'^"'  '°  ^^^^ 
»wo  legs  condescendmg  to  poke  fun 
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at  us.  And  then  how  charmingly  he  dismisses  us 
from  lecture  or  essay,  as  when,  after  telling  of  his 
marvellous  adventures  in  a  crazy  boat  in  the  North 
Sea,  he  bids  us  run  away  and  sail  too:  "You  will 
talk  less  and  think  more;  I  dislike  the  memory  of 
your  faces.  I  have  written  for  your  correction.  Read 
less,  good  people,  and  sail  more ;  and,  above  all, 
leave  us  in  peace." 

And  this  habit  of  scornful  irony  enables  him  to 
convey  impressions  beyond  his  facts,  impressions  of 
unfathomable  knowingness,  of  soaring  in  altitudes  of 
erudition  where  you  would  not  dare  to  follow  him. 
He  is  the  supreme  master  of  the  art  of  "talking 
through  his  hat."  He  will  do  it  with  a  gay  audacity 
that  silences  you  and  leaves  you  with  your  head 
spinning.  Authorities,  facts,  instances,  proofs,  tumble 
out  in  a  torrent;  they  submerge  you;  they  sweep 
you  away ;  they  fling  you  up  a  bruised  and  battered 
wreck.  And  all  the  while  you  suspect  that  if  you 
only  had  time  to  think,  time  to  turn  round,  time 
to  stem  that  torrent,  you  would  find  some  of  his 
authorities  a  little  shady,  some  of  his  facts  a  little 
thin.     It  is  the  impetus  of  the  man  that  settles  you. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  he  has  his  misfortunes. 
Long  experience  of  the  stupidity  of  the  world  and 
of  the  timidity  of  men  has  at  times  encouraged  him 
to  go  on  ice  that  will  not  bear.  There  was  an 
example  not  long  ago.  He  had  written  a  work 
on  Warfare  in  England,  and  the  Times  reviewer, 
in  dealing  with  it,  said  he  was  insufficiently  equipped 
with  detailed  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Belloc 
replied  in  a  letter  beginning  thus:  "Your  reviewer 
picks  out  the  campaign  of  Evesham  in  1265  as  a 
proof  that  I  am  insufficiently  equipped  with  '  detailed 
knowledge'  of  my  subject.     I  am  at  a  loss,  in  the 
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"ght  of  the  original  ai.^K«  •*• 

And  then,  wi.h'an  at  ^f"  ^u:,'"  "'-^ '■'^ '"""■■"8" 
'hrough  his  authorities,  of  Xh  ,r"i  ""•'"•.''=  """ 
{^"^-    To  the  letter  was  ann   ^/"'  "  "'"">™ 
the  reviewer,  who  Zie'' HTm\%/'^,'''°''^  ^Y 
•hat  he  has  perused  MM,h^   J   ■     ^'"'"')  '="s  "s 
of  Eveshan,  i„  ,"1      n"!  M    Y"  °"  ""=  ""(«'> 
ends  in  the  yea/,',,  and  h^'."  ^  '''"^'  ^^'■^'^^ 
^';';«.0'/^^,J^:>'^^;^«-'  ■".<.=.  year  (see 
as  his  primary  authoritv  J   '^"y]-     ""r.  Belloc  c  tes 
™«.  and  which  he  clnnot  Z"T  Z"^'"^  ^'^  "<« 
w«  an  unfortunate  s^a  d  Sf  Lf'^^  '"''•"     " 
memorable  occasion,  sHenced  """■  '"""^ 

But,  after  all.  it  is  nn'  c\ 
from  Mr.  Belloc.     h1  has  mn'  ""'  P°''^'"  ^^  -^"^ 
^han  these.     His  novels  1^/^'°"' "^"'•^^^"^'^- 
unceasing  irony  and  their  oK  """^^  ^"^  ^^^'^ 

ruption  of  Enish  nnU^         u'^'f  °"  ^'^^"^  ^he  cor- 

^••s  essays  ontn^^^^r 'lht.^°'^  °^  ^^^^^^^ 
verses  for  children    h,-,r  „       "<""'"?,   his    nonsense 

priceless.  Wha,  :;,  he^r  T  '"=  '»"»'''■  «<= 
a  Mendid  joy  of  Ivil  !in  "^.*'  ''"^'''>' '  *!«' 
IW  has'bLn  nSyl^hiT"?"  "'^P'^'^' 
nobody  so  well  worth  foIlL-  ''""^^    Borrow; 

of  road,  or  the  momta^^  '"rct^  ""^L^^  """'^  "bbon' 
rou  the  same  s^c^^  skv  ,he"°^^  "  n°  ""' 8''« 
'he  same  sense  of  ,he  'S  hi  °  'I.""''  '^■•'"«' 
'hat  lies  for  the  askiL  ^.^  ^^'^-  '"''''""«  *°rid 
drivings.  And  VhenTe°sin:^%""  ""■"'"S'  '"<• 
JO.ning  in  with  such  gallant'^ffasls""  "^  '^^ 
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If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man, 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 
And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood 

Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me." 

That  strain  again,  Mr.  Belloc,  an  it  please  you. 
Give  us  that  strain  and  we  care  not  whether  you  be 
friend  or  foe. 
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A  DISTRESSING  rumour  disturbed  th^  c    •  , 
fa  great  industrial  town  in  I  !n  ^^^ '°^'^'  sanctities 
five  years  ago.     It  warwhlpe^^^^^^^^^     son.e  twenty- 
room  ;  it  was  discussed.  J^T^illT'.^'':^'''^' 
bar-parlour  and  in  the  weavh^J-shed      F  "      '  '"  '^^ 
that  It  was  not  solemnly  cnn^l       !       '  ^^  "°^  sure 
The  rumour  was  th.s^hmh    7  ?  ^'^^  P"'P'^- 
evening  credible  witne;srs  Lk         u  ^"'^  ^^  ^   ^^Y 
pleasant  road  that  Sed       ^^  '^'"'  ^"''^^  "P  ^he 
over  the  ridge  and  down  to  thrT""'  ''"^"^  ^'^^  ^°-n 
-en  (here  the  voice  dripped  t  a' whV"'  ^'^  "^  ^^^ 
guffaw  according  to  the  c  ,mn.  ^.""^'^P^'  or  rose  to  a 
known  doctor  rfding  a  b  cyd?"'U'*^  "''^  °'  ^  -^"- 
true.  and  the  lady  was  HmiV       •  t  f  '■"'"°"'"  Proved 
by  social   ostracism       W  [Cf '^  ^°^  ^^«  outrage 
pleasant  road  was  alive  in  rhr        ^^^'  ^^  '^^   that 
cycling  over  the  ridgrto  the  l.^",:"^'  "'^'^  ^^'"-'^ 
doctor's  wife  was  nS  tgtf  ^nd  ^^      ^^  ^'^^ 
P'oneer;    she   was    permanenthr   h        T'^^  ^'  ^ 
womanly  woman.     She  had  stenn  ^'""'^'^  ^"   """ 
That  incident,  which  had TsXtlkT  f  ^'^  ""'^• 
many  a  country  town    servll  /  ^t      '  ^  '"PPose.  in 
significant  revolution  Ihath'  "'''■"^^  ^'^^  "^ost 

the  first  years  of  the  wentth'°'"'  °"''"  ^^^'^^^  '" 
volution  that  extends  f^m  P  '^T^'  ^'  '^  ^  re- 
The  insurgence  of  womr  .^'''^^t"^  '°  ^^'^  Cathay, 
she  has  ceie/to^'crTpTh^r  fTeUn^t.-  '"  ^'^''- 
Hoary    convention;    fn^  E;^^  ':,^Z:^^ 
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through  the  artificial  restraints  of  the  past,  and 
entered  into  a  more  liberal  life.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  serious  activities  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
apparent  also  in  the  social  and  recreative  fields.  An 
old  lady  was  talking  to  me  the  other  day  of  her  visit 
to  London  in  the  year  of  th"  Great  Exhibition,  and 
she  recalled  that  her  chief  disappointment  was  that 
she  was  not  allowed  to  ride  in  a  hansom  cab.  It  was 
held  to  be  unladylike.  In  the  same  room  was  a 
woman  who  had  just  come  in  from  golf  and  another 
who  had  driven  a  motor-car  from  the  West  of 
England. 

These  external  changes  are  only  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  a  spiritual  renascence.  Of  that  re- 
nascence the  suffrage  qrusade  is  the  formal  embodi- 
ment. The  demand  of  the  women  for  the  vote  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  demand  of  the  man 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  himself.  His 
protest  is  against  a  discrimination  between  those  who 
own  much  and  those  who  own  little.  His  manhood  is 
not  insulted  by  that  discrimination ;  he  is  only  injured 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  a  class.  But  the 
woman's  claim  springs  from  deeper  sources.  It  is  not 
political,  but  elemental.  She  claims  the  vote,  not  as 
an  instrument  merely,  though  it  is  that  too,  but  as  a 
flag — the  flag  of  her  freedom  from  the  sex-subjection 
of  the  past.  The  vote  to  her  is  what  the  removal  of 
the  bandages  from  the  feet  is  to  the  Chinese  woman. 
It  is  not  only  a  release  from  physical  or  political 
restraints :  it  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  emancipation. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  woman-suffrage 
crusade  will,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  overshadow 
all  the  other  events  of  these  tumultuous  times.  He 
will  look  for  his  significant  personalities  not  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  street,  and  among  all  the  figures  he 
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will  find  there  none  will  arrest  V 
?n  elderly  woman,  tallld  !lLrrr?  '^^"  ^^^^^  of 
'n  the  crowd  but  not  oH?     it  -^  ^"^'  ^^°  ^^«"^« 
and  a  veil  of  black  <;ooJ-  u  ,        '^  ^""^ssed  in  black 
^air.     Her  face   s\^ran,  ''"  'f'  '^°"^  ^^  -^Ue 
«>rrow  more  than  of  yea's      T^  If^  '^^  ''"««  of 
urgently,  as  though  underi»n«         "^^^^^  "^'f^'y  and 
a  woman  on  an  Land  That  TLTP"'"°"'     ^h^  '« 
passes  through  the  streets  with         "°  •''''^y-     ^^^ 
that  commands  the  res^ctfT/l     -f  ''''^'"  "^°°f"«s 
scornful  and  the  fooIish^Til  j  "'""'"  "^^"  of  the 
•ttle  mad.     They  feellhatln  ^  "''"^''  '^^'  '^^  ''«  a 
orm  to  the  regulLon  d':  sTndTh'"  '°^^  "°'  -"" 
Jat'on  way  must  be  a  litt  e  mad      Th     '  '"  '^^  '^S^' 
able  to  preserve   their  «..f"     ^^^  ^ould  not  be 
.believe  that  what  they  do  „ '7^'  '^  '^^Y  ^id  not 
'-ane.     That  reflectlf  ^tle  ^^^^^^ 
dullness.     But  at  least  fL?  J      ^comfortable  refuge  of 
However  fantast  j^^^^^^^  her  moL/ 

'n  some  way  noblelthat  Vhev  h  '^  T  ^'"^^'•^  and 
personal  aims  or  idle  arerS"?  "°?'"^  ^°  ^°  ^"^ 
of  revolt.  And  with  alHt?!}^  '  °'  '^^  "^^'^  Passion 
;hat  the  public  is  swif  \o^^;'""^^V'"^  -  one  note 
It  IS  the  note  of  persona  °f^.  ^""^  '"''^  *°  honour, 
-ore  sincere  ^0^^  he  sX^'  ^nd  there  is  no 
Despard.  "'^  suffrage  cause  than  Mrs. 

the  cold  authority  of  a  politl^l    '"'  "  "PP^^'^  ^«h 
comes  like  a  blinding  reveS^^^^^^^  '°  ^^"'e  it 

to  some  it  is  a  vehicle  of  1      ?      '°"^^  relationships  • 
of  Nature  itself.     £  hZIV^''''''  '""^  ^^^^n'^es' 
intellectual  side  of  the  movement t^"  '"'P'"'^^"'^  '^^ 
Justice,  the  historic  tradition  T-       ^^"^  of  abstract 
of  John  Stuart  Mill      '^Zy7;^'''^<'  ^"^  '^^  name 

^^y  fifty  years  ago  she  with 
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Miss  Emily  Davies  was  among  those  who  presented 
to  that  great  man  the  memorable  memorial  on  the 
subject.  To  Miss  Davies,  whose  frail  form  and  white 
hair  are  still  familiar  in  processions  and  at  meetings, 
the  suffrage  is  an  educational  instrument  and  that 
alone.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Girton,  and 
the  author  of  those  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  which  destroyed  the  "  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary," and  made  the  teaching  of  girls  a  reality.  The 
work  of  this  extremely  unrevolutionary  woman  has 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  uprising  than  any- 
thing else.  She  sowed  the  seed  of  revolt  when  she 
broke  down  the  tradition  that  women  should  only  be 
educated  for  ornamental  rdles.  To  her  the  suffrage  is 
a  continuation  of  her  work.  It  means  the  liberation 
of  the  mind  of  woman.  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  in  it  the  overthrow  of  a  tyranny,  and  some 
of  her  followers,  carrying  the  idea  further,  make  the 
movement  the  expression  of  a  revolt  against  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Nature,  and  tinge  it  with  the 
arid  passion  of  a  sex  war.  Some  even  link  it  up 
with  a  far-off  hope  that  sex  itself  will  vanish  from  the 
world.  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  after 
tracing  the  agonies  and  wrongs  of  life  to  the  evolution 
of  sex,  with  all  its  ruthlessness  and  passion,  express  a 
pallid  belief  that  in  the  mysterious  processes  of  i>lature 
some  escape  would  be  found  from  this  primal  curse. 

Mrs.  Despard's  contribution  is  different  from  all 
these.  It  is  something  individual  and  intimate.  It  is 
charged  not  with  anger  and  i  evolt,  but  with  pity,  and 
it  glows  with  a  visionary  tenderness  that  suggests  the 
cell  of  the  mystic  rather  than  the  dusty  field  of  politics. 
There  are  more  stirring  orators  among  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Probably  no  cause  ever  drew  to  itself 
a  greater  wealth  of  eloquence,  and  Johnson's  gibe 
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te  i:^V,f.:';;"f  Wng  Kfce  a  dog  walking  on 

There  are  some  .hinK  tt   '"''  """l^  "  ""  '■»''• 

W-ll-an,  MorrissSdtwo    ""tI!  't""'  ''°  "'"• 

fbo«cookingor7res,"hr«id  ^^"^  """""^ 
invented  a  new  diQh  «.  r  -i  ^  ^°  woman  ever 

But  in  the  ^^oftZlr:^  L°  'P""  ^"  °'^  °"-" 
t'onal  speaking.  tLXve  'o^      "^'  ."^''^"^  ^'"°- 
Mrs.  Fawcett  is  as  lucid  f.^f  '°  '"^'""  ^^°"^  "»«"• 
Carson  is  not  more  Jhh.  •' ^^"'''^'  ^'^  ^^^ard 
Mr.  Philip  Snowdens  o«r"^  '^"  ^'^^  ^^"khurst, 
rhetoric  !f  h?s  it  'and  t°h1 ""'"  """'^  ^'^  ^""'-"^ 
Miss  Mary  MacanVwou  d  „    ''^^  '"^  P""'°"  <'^ 
any  Bastille.     Buuhe  rr^"'l'"7f,^"y  ""^^  *«  ^'o™ 
quality  of  its  own    asTr    r^""  ^"^P^^^  ^^  a 
personality  is  d'X"         1^^"^  ''^  •■«'  ^«  ^- 
who  is  toVtured  by  all  thl  "^  '^'  ""^^^"^  °^  one 

speaks  the  languL  of  ^iZ^^ 
thought  is  steep!d  fn  the  VtZ  ^"^  r.^^^'y-    "«*• 
with  a  wealth  of  illistradon  !h      '"  °^  '^^  ^'^'^'  ^"^ 
the  earth  to  the  su^S  of  wo       "  '^f  '"^^^^  ^^ 
the  hope  of  humanitytTn  h  J         '  ^"^  '*>°^^  »^« 

and   power.      AsZ^ltZ"^'"'"'^''''^ 
gathered  round  her  at  Ih^vl^  "°^^    ^^^t    has 

3he  is  speaking  grows  St, 1      Th'  '"^'^^  ^'^'  ^^^^^ 
have  hurled  their  wittjcL  T"*^'  '"  ^^^^t  who 

preceded  her  ^e  siTe"t   a^d  .    'u'  T" "^  '^^^  -ho 

darkness  the  comf^i;"seemst^faS'  '."'  f^^^^"^  '° 
a  white  prophetess^  °  ^*"  ""^^'^  ^^^  "PeH  of 

-mtr:ft"ko'rn"r^\T  """^-'-  ^he  is  a 
the  reading  of  ^ShXwh^;;^sh^'^  ""'""'•  '"*  "  -- 
.that  first  filed  her  w^^'^e  t^^tf  °''^""^- 
■njust^ce  of  life.    '' Uo.M  noT^^  ^^^  ^C^^ 


hi 
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light  any  more,"  she  said     "  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
room  with  fierce  thoughts  and  indignant  dreams.  .  .  . 
What  deeds  were  desperate  enough  in  the  face  of  so 
much  senseless  wrong?"     How  like  the  scene  in  the 
childhood  of  another  great  rebel,    Kropotkin — that 
scene  when  he  waited  in  tears  in  the  dark  for  the 
servant  who  had  been  flogged  with  the  lash,  and  tried 
to  kiss  his  hand.     The  "  desperate  deed  "  that  little 
Miss  French  resolved  on  was  to  go  out  as  a  servant. 
"  I  must  work.     I  must  not  stay  here,  it  is  too  com- 
fortable.   Oh,  ease  is  shameful ! "    The  passion  passed, 
but  the  spirit  that  gave  it  birth  remained,  and  it  burns 
now  as  clearly  and  steadily  as  it  did  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.    It  is  the  spirit  of  a  warrior,  for  she 
comes  of  a  warrior  strahi.     (Her  brother  is  Sir  John 
French,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces.)    But 
no  one  spends  herself  less  in  mere  idle  fighting.    She 
is  that  rare  combination — an  idealist  who  does  not 
scorn  the  practical  work  immediately  at  hand.     When 
her  husband,  Colonel  Despard  (who  had  shared  both 
in  England  and  in  India  her  enthusiasm  for  all  the 
causes  of  women  and  of  the  oppressed),  died  in  1 890, 
she  submerged  her  sorrow  in  the  sea  of  London's 
wretchedness.    For  twenty-two  years  she  has  lived  a 
life  of  voluntary  poverty  in  Lambeth,  and  it  was  in  a 
strike  of  poor,  ill-paid,  little  starveling  girls  in  South 
London  that  I  first  became  conscious  of  this  labourer 
in  the  fields  of  misery.     She  had  become  by  this  time 
a  speaker  and  an  administrator.     It  was  at  Wands- 
worth twenty  years  ago  that  she  made  her  first  speech 
in  public.     Her  brother  accompanied  her  to  the  door 
of  the  hall,  and  when  she  expressed  her  wish  to  flee 
from  the  ordeal,  he  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer.    "  Only 
nervous  people  are  ever  of  any  real  use,"  he  said, 
and  with  that  comfortable  word  he  left  her  to  her 
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f.».  «.,,«.<,  doub,!.,,  .ha,  „o  French  w„  going 

v/con  .h..  n,r  X°n- .:  ;;^  tri?" "?; 

never  touch  the  h^rf  «f  .u    j  *'°"*^  ^0"W 

threw  h.r«|f  i„,o  ^  °',  *•  ""'"^  »'  «>ci«y.     She 

sh.  spends  he;«Tf  n  hir  fceTrf^'r  '""  " 
Clubs,  and  her  CUmc"or^ZZTr5^''*^'^'' 
Elms      In  >ll  .k  School  Children  at  Nine 

•heTdoI  of  Nife  EirT'"^  "■""■ '»«  ■"-<"'  h" 
palliatives  u«.f„l  =.        ii     '~       '^''*>'  "™  "«fu   as 

catches  ^fi;e   and  the  woment     '°'  "*""  "« ''""'" 

onroanT^S^T^^^"-^^^^^^^^ 
.Hough  »hern\:eTast"^.T^rr:^r/J:r.H^'- 
"avagances  of  miliuncy  '  *'"'  *«  «" 

th.^TtleT^dClfi"  '^"  ■■"  *«  f-fr-'of 
pulsed  b^L^Hf/S!'""'  "'*«,"<"'«  'o  be  re- 
Column  Tdel?^;   he  tl'"«™  "■^P""*  »f  Nelson's 

gate,  of  Palace  YaT.S„r"f"'^""'^ «'•■'= 
founding  societies,  edilg^^^^  ;„',  ^  "7-. 
pnson,  sometimes  in  risk  of  h«  Hfo       "f«I"ently  m 

e^J      1ii;iy'th:rsir""^T«'-    ^ndforrha 

w  ^n  .1^:  ri;,  Avt'Lrd'^^'rnd 
£of^c^rpir.t=---^^^^^ 


MR.   LLOYD   GEORGE 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells,  with  that  boyish  merriment 
that  makes  him  so  gay  a  companion,  the  story  of  a 
man  who,  having  saved  someone  from  drowning,  was 
presented  with  a  public  testimonial.  When,  after  the 
eulogies  of  the  mayor,  he  was  called  upon  to  reply,  he 
said,  "  Really,  1  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  this 
reward.  I  saw  the  man  struggling  in  the  water,  and, 
as  no  one  else  was  by,  I  saw  he  would  be  drowned  if 
I  didn't  save  him.  So  I  jumped  in,  swam  to  him, 
turned  him  over  to  see  that  he  wasn't  Lloyd  George, 
and  then  pulled  him  out." 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  story  except  its 
humour.  You  will  hear  the  animus  without  the 
humour  wherever  you  go.  You  cannot  escape  it — in 
the  tram,  the  train,  the  'bus,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
Press,  even  in  the  pulpit.  The  amiable  doctor  who 
wrote  to  a  certain  paper  insisting  that  any  member  of 
the  faculty  who  attended  Mr.  George  should  be 
hounded  out  of  the  profession  was  not  rebuking  his 
brethren  in  terms  of  irony.  He  was  stating  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  his  class.  He  saw 
that  the  pests  that  afflicted  society  varied  with  the 
ages.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Black  Death,  sometimes 
the  small-pox,  now  it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  the  more  polite  the  circles  in 
which  you  move  the  more  bitter  is  the  hostility.  I 
can  only  dimly  imagine  what  happens  when  duke 
meets  duke,  for  I  am  almost  in   the  same   forlorn 
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**"«>«  circles  more  accessible,  hatred  of  Mr  I  U^a 

a^;fo?">^T  ^  '^«  o^-'-nd  a^LmasonZ. 
a  kind  of  eleventh  commandment— unlike  m«c7     ^' 

ntr j  f  r^-y  wuh'hich  itrors^;^^^^^ 

s^"^^|-r.f^pHas.er.^^^ 

"he  woul^'. ^  church  observed  that  she  hoped 
the  felnni  n  S  '  ^  d'sturbance."  truly  reflected 
we  leeJmg  of  Society  towards  that  ereat  man  H- 
was  denounced  as  "a  p...  •  ,? .  "•     "*^ 

from  jeweller's  shop  to  jeweller's  shop  and  uke  tZ 

of  A^'^t  wt  t™:,TT  Tr« ""  — •» 

music.han,naVt;rrhii^':4;^raL 

Anamasand  Judas  go  f™  ".o  uke  in  .he  cld  of 

«  W  h'e-Val  l^one'^flr^lS^™  '°  ^■- 
bu.  still  „i.h  »n«.h.V°'of'':he7p,Xr  or  <■"«;• 
angel  about  hi,  baleful  head.  But  Mr  Geo™  *3 
no.  go  to  Eton  :  he  went  to  a  penny  vilwX,f 

on.    O  M  T.  7"  '»"«'•  he  mended  boo.,_d,fnk 
of  It.  O  Mayfair!     He  mended  boots  and  preached 

If  '^^"^zr  Xnd  r  "^"t "  f f^ 

c  universe.     The  truth  ii  that  someone  has  turned 
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over  a  stone  in  the  field,  and  all  the  little  creatures 
who  have  dwelt  under  it  are  running  about  in  wild 
confusion  and  with  wild  cries. 

And  what  of  the  man  who  has  turned  the  stone  ? 
As  he  sits  before  you  at  the  breakfast  table — for  the 
breakfast  hour  is  his  time  to  talk — he  seems  the  most 
light-hearted   and   untroubled   of   men.     Even  little 
Megan  does  not  seem  more  gay,  nor  the  black  pug 
that  snores  on  the  hearthrug  more  free  from  care. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  up  at  an  all-night  sitting,  perhaps 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  world  crisis.     No  matter; 
there  is  not  a  care  in  life,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.     The 
sun  streams  over  the  broad  parade-ground  of  the  Horse 
Guards  outside,  it  streams  in  at  the  window,  it  streams 
through   the  talk.      The  postman   has   brought  the 
usual  delivery  of  anonymous  vilification  (unstamped). 
The  victim  is  radiant  as  he  reads  aloud  some  new 
flowers  of  venom — perhaps  some  denunciation  of  his 
well-known  habit  of  plundering  the  Treasury.     How, 
if  he  has  not  plundered  the  Treasury,  has  he  built 
that  castle  at  Criccieth  ?     "  Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
on  the  ground  floor,"  interpolates  the  plunderer  gaily. 
"  And  I  wanted  three  so  badly,"  says  his  wife.     Mr. 
George  makes  no  repudiation  of  the  charge ;  nay,  he 
delights  to  prove  it ;  he  races  over  the  fatal  evidence 
of  his  misconduct — he  owns  a  motor-car,  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  a  chateau  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  then  there  is  the  Welsh  shepherd.     You  cannot 
disbelieve  the  Welsh  shepherd,  he  says.     And  what 
did  the  Welsh  shepherd  say  ?     "  It  was  when  I  opened 
the  Tom  Ellis  memorial.     A  friend  of  mine  met  the 
shepherd  toiling  over  the  mountains  to  the  ceremony. 
*  Are  you  going,  too  ? '  said  my  friend.     '  Yes,  indeed, 
I'm  going  to  have  a  look  at  him.     I   suppose  he's 
very  rich  ? '     '  Well,*  said  my  friend,  '  he  gets  ^^5000 
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he  insists  that    L      ^^   '^^''^'°P' '' ^'^^  ^"^husiasm. 

mounuin  side  wher^ou  Vcaf/h.ln  ttl°"  v'"' 

are  grateful   for  it    k..»  "K"nn  a  storm.     Vou 

gicticiui   lor  It,  but  you  cannot  stav  in   .»   i 

You  must  get  out  into  the  free  air  In H  .1  .  °"^- 

even  the  hail."  ^""^  '''^  ^'"^.  and 

And  as  he  puts  the  book  down  a  I.t»i«  •  j-a- 

elsewhere      HK       u     /  ^^"  °"   mountain  sides  or 

Frenchman  ..Shall  ■  L  ^.  JZ„>^^ ^^^^ 

r.st  till  ,h,        «^''.,'°°'  '^  ''«=™!«d  to  reserve  hi, 
rest  till  the  greai  silence  falls      u^  u 

>h.  ge„.le  aA  of  loafo^  le^r  s"  on  1"^:"  .''""?' 
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falls  on  one  when  there  is  literally  nothing  to  do  and 
all  the  day  to  do  it  in.  A  holiday  is  splendid  for  a 
day,  tolerable  for  two  days — the  third  day  you  discover 
that  he  has  flown.  He  has  poetry  in  him ;  but  it  is 
not  the  poetry  of  "  wise  passiveness."  You  will  never 
hear  him  mention  Wordsworth.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
life  and  action  that  moves  him — the  poetry  of  sudden 
and  swift  emotions,  of  old  romance,  with  the  clash  of 
swords  and  the  hint  of  battles  long  ago.  He  delights 
to  picture  those  descents  from  their  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains  of  the  wild  Welshmen  upon  the  towns  on  the 
Welsh  marches.  You  may  almost  catch  the  thunder 
of  the  hoofs  and  see  the  flames  of  the  burning  towns 
that  they  leave  in  their  wake.  And  at  the  head  of  the 
raiders  there  rides  a  slight  man  with  a  large  head,  a 
gay  laugh,  and  a  dancing  eye.     I  think  I  know  him. 

For  the  fundamental  fact  about  Mr.  George  is  that 
he  is  a  fighter,  and,  since  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  lay 
waste  the  towns  on  the  Welsh  marches  with  fire  and 
sword,  he  is  out  with  other  weapons  to  lay  waste 
English  Toryism.  He  leaps  to  battle  as  joyfully  as 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  "  The  first  words  I  heard," 
says  that  fiery  Welshman  in  his  autobiography,  "  was 
'  Darest  thou  come  down,  Welshmen?'  which  I  no 
sooner  heard,  but,  taking  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
target  in  the  other,  I  did  in  my  shirt  run  down  the 
stairs,  open  the  door  suddenly,  and  charged  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  with  that  fury  that  they  ran  away." 

That  is  Mr.  George's  way  to  the  life.  A  challenge 
is  music  in  his  ears.  He  is  down  the  stairs  and  at 
'em,  and  if  there  are  ten  or  twelve,  why,  so  much 
the  happier.  He  pinks  them  all  with  flashing  impar- 
tiality, wipes  his  sword,  and  goes  back  to  bed.  It 
was  so  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  roused  the  youn^j 
Hampdens  of  the  village  school  to  refuse  to  repeat 
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War.  when  he  took ts  feT^  T?  '°  '"  '^'  ^^^ 
popular  frenzy;  it  wa  1  i^  .k"  '^^"^  ""^  ^^"^'^^  ^he 
when  he  was^Ce^;:'  h^^^^^^^^^^  «",^^«. 
consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  rhl  i  7  ,  ^^  ^'^  "°' 
so  through  the  long  ^T^g L  of  t^e  I ''""  =  '' "^^ 
Even  his  respect  for  ri  f .        J^^  Insurance  Act. 

not  give  us  DisestaWishment  ? '•  U  ^  ^'^''^"^  ^'" 

first   campaign.     "  If  I  ^  ",    .u  ^^.^^-^  ^^"^^^  '"  his 
would  fire  my  pistol  at  hi^"         '  u^'"^:   in    battle    I 
in  the  wordsTh  •    touriteT'  '''  n"'^""°"^  ^P^^' 
fire  his  pistol  at  h  n-  Ke  "' „      "'"T "*     ^"^  ^^  ^'^ 
Phne  Bill  and  incurTedtk  ni  °''"'  '^'  ^^'"'"^^  D'«^'- 
never  avoid  anTs^e  be  '       ^"^P'""  '"'''^-     "^  will 
great  odds.     He^,'  tTlVu"'""'''  ^  ^^^'  ^g«'"«t 
that  fact.     He  love   to  In        '''" .'"°''"  ^'^^^•"'"""y  for 
or  .he     "  ro.  He  t"  t^  ZZZlT  " '''  "  ^^^'- 

and  Mr.  Healy  who  lovlr  "  '^^  '"'''"'  "-^'ort. 

it  .oes  throJghts^Tn\"S;^t's^L"  f"^^ 
recogmfon  of  the  swordsman  "Wh!t  u  ^'  '" 
hon.  ptleman's  scheme  .^"he'asks^^ro  ^'^^  f'^^^ 
who  has  attacked  the  Governmr !•  ''"^''  ^^w, 

ment  of  the  great  coafsrr^eT,"?  ^''^^'^^^^  ^^"J- 
to  provide  a  scheme  un  H  "°'  °"''  ^"^''"^^s 

Bench."  says   Mr    l    "  ^,  ""^  °"  '^^  treasury 

,     ->«>-;>   mr.   Law  smartlv      Mr    r^  •     ^ 

forward,  smiles,  and  says  winnLlv     i  H   ^'^^  '"'"' 

strike  to  last  four  years  "    A^A^'   ."^  "^^'"^^  'he 

years.      And  who  that  was  present 
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can  forget  the  delicious  raillery  with  which,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  he  drove  Lord  Rothschild  out 
of  the  fighting  line.     Never  had  a  Rothschild  come 
into  action  before.     It  was  the  attack  on  the  land  that 
made  him  forget  that  the  financier  is  only  safe  while  he 
is  silent.     He  will  not  make  the  mistake  again.     Mr. 
George  suffers,  of  course,  the  disadvantages  as  well 
as   the  advantages  of  this  swift  wit.     Discretion  is 
never   the   better  part   of  his   valour.     It   is   but  a 
hobbling   beldame   that  cannot   keep  pace  with   his 
wit   and   his   habit  of  exchanging  thrusts   with   his 
audience  sometimes  leads  him  farther  than  he  means 
to  go.     It  is  natural  that  one  who  is  so  challenging  in 
speech  and  action  should  arouse  violent  hostility.     To 
put  him  out  of  ihe  fighting  line  has  become  the  first 
article  of  Cor  -rvative  policy.     Hence  the  extreme 
virulence  of        ?   Marconi   campaign.        His   rather 
casual  habit  in     is  own  affairs  had  laid  him  open  to 
attack  on  a  t  latttr  of  judgment  rather  than  of  morals, 
and,  owing  to  th    fury  of  the  storm  that  broke  over 
him,  he  came  p     lously  near  disaster.      He  learned 
then  hov   little  Pit'rcy  he  has  to  expect  if  ever  the 
battle  goes  against  him. 

The  intensity  of  this  hostility  does  not  overstate 
his  political  significance.  So  long  as  he  remains 
effective  the  struggle  will  rage  around  his  personality. 
The  problem  of  the  influence  of  personality  in 
politics  is  fascinating.  When  the  great  adventurer 
appears  the  question  always  arises.  Did  he  make  the 
events  or  did  the  events  make  him  ?  How  would  the 
Great  Rebellion  have  fared  had  there  been  no  Crom- 
well, with  his  Ironsides  and  his  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nancp.  to  sweep  away  the  timidities  of  the  Essexes  and 
Manchesters?  What  would  have  happened  to  the 
Un*4«d   States  had  there  been  no  Lincoln,  with  his 
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pressaJ  his  dfeJs,  of  JoS,  cL^t?"  ""^  '"P" 
terms  with  hin,  in  ,886  °         ^Iiamberlam  and  made 

made  m7 Uoytc^l\'^:  "?"""«  '"  '^ 
opportunity      It   hr^Z^       L     "^'"'''  ^"^  l"™  <"' 

s^'te,  bu.''it  wJxttr^  ;:^,tr '"  *- 

existing  conditions.     It  waTfor  ,£^V  ^S^'"" 

give  direction  and  shaoe  t?  ,hL         ^""""-"ent  to 

l»en  losf  ?,  U  urthaf  "  *.'  °PP°"""''^  •>><' 
plished.  Un  ted  Z,i  Af^'"  ""."«'  *"'  ^«°"'- 
Age  Pension  'wetfgitttdBr  T",''  =■""  °''' 
no  nen.  horieons.  W^^^'  s,i«  ■!  T  ?^  "'^"^^  "P 
the  Lords  i,eld  the  ke^  oZ/"i'.  "  "•' f  P™™' '""' 
turning  against  the  LiLal  ^1 '  /„  ^''^'=°""">'  was 
were  beginning  to  calX'^hen  ,hrrr  "f 
come,  and   by  how  much  thl   it     ,  ""'""  """''^ 

MnChamberLnhLmadehisbid     ?^'  T'^  '°^'- 
he    had    failed,    but  Tf   his    btf'  •     ! """"'"' 

challenge,  if  Libe^lism  co„ld   oii^rr'l  «"">°'" 
policy,  then  his  victory  wi  assur^/   i""'"™"™ 

moment  for  a  great  adven^e  If  ?h  I  ,,'  T  ""= 
was  to  save  its  lif,  .,  ™""";'-     "  'he  Liberal  party 

with  the  Lnc  of  hT"  ^  '^^^  '°  '"='  "and 
George  se  "ed  on  ,h,  .  ^'T,  ""'^S'^'  "r.  Lloyd 
defends  and  staked  '?"'  P°'"' '"  *^  ^-^-ny'^ 

attacked  th""  latd"  mo^X-r-T  bofr'     ^^ 

'.  brought  him  into  con,^c.;i.h"p:::;„,t'.trst 
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his  own  party.  A  formidable  cave  of  Liberal  landed 
magnates  threatened  him.  Journalistic  fainthearts 
appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  the  land  clauses  of  his 
Budget.  Even  in  the  Cabinet  I  fancy  there  were 
hints  that  the  Budget  would  be  better  without  them — 
that,  in  fact,  Hamlet  would  be  a  better  play  with- 
out the  Prince  of  Denmark.  *'  If  they  go  I  go,"  was 
Mr.  George's  attitude.  "  This  is  a  flag  worth  going 
into  the  wilderness  with  for  ten  years,"  he  said.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  stood  by  him  immovably,  and  the 
triumph  was  complete.  The  Liberal  cause  was  re- 
habilitated, the  land  monopoly  received  its  first  check, 
and  out  of  the  struggle  came  the  defeat  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  all  that  that  defeat  implied. 

Now  in  this  case  personality  certainly  controlled 
events.  The  country  Was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ; 
but  its  direction  was  doubtful.  Already  it  seemed  to 
be  turning,  not  confidently,  but  in  despair  of 
Liberalism,  to  Protection,  and  but  for  that  dramatic 
stroke  of  the  Budget  of  IQ09  there  is  small  doubt 
that  to-day  we  should  be  discussing  tariffs  instead  of 
social  reform.  The  opportunity  was  there;  but  it 
was  personality  that  seized  it  and  moulded  events  in 
this  way  rather  than  in  that. 

It  is  his  union  of  courage,  imagination,  and 
sympathy  that  makes  Mr,  George  the  most  formidable 
figure  that  has  appeared  in  politics  since  Gladstone. 
He  has  vision  touched  with  a  certain  humanity,  and 
when  he  has  seen  his  course  he  never  hesitates  or 
thinks  of  consequences.  He  is  always  out  to  "  win  or 
lose  it  all."  It  is  the  comradeship  of  high  courage 
that  explains  Mr.  George's  well-known  admiration  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  Had  he  not  been  driven  out  of 
the  Liberal  party,  "  he  said  to  me  once,  "  there  would 
have   been  little  left  for  us  to-day — he  would  have 
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On!!''!'!;*  ^t  *".**   *^*=  '°«*»  »"d  »«=ial   reform." 
task  of  this  restless,  energetic  spirit. 

Mr   rV^""^^  !"*  '^'*'  '''*^  adventurous  courage  of 
Mr.  Chamberlam.  his  spirit  is  different.     He  bears 
no  enm.t.es.     If  you  stand  in  his  way  it  is  true  tS 
he  brushes  you  aside  ruthlessly,  but  without  malicj 

s"s!ibr  Th  """  "".^  ^  '""'^  «^''y  ^"^-^ «»  i-- 

or  n     ;k     vT  "  "°  "^'=''*''  '^o'^Panion  at  the  table 

Lhes  froJ'"'''  "  '"  ''''  ^-^l^-g-oom.     His   "^k 
flashes  from  grave  to  gay  with  swift,  prismatic  changes 

poetry,  now  a  joke,  then  a  story— and  if  you   are 

has  learned   from   l.ttle   Megan.     And  his   talk    all 

t  iTonlvTf f  '""?  "'I     ''  '^^  ^P^*"^^  ^»-"'  ^^ 
dav  wJ  h  l    ^^'/7  .^  P'*^"*-     '  ^°""d  him  one 

Pn^^  ^/r*'  ^"'  ^*'^'  ^"^  ^'•"»"«.  Cicero  and 
Pompey  and  the  rest,  only  appealed  to  him  as  parallels 
to  the  men  who  are  on  the  stage  of  politics  to-dav 
I  wni  not  reveal  who  in  his  jud^mentTs  the  C^tr.' 
or  the  Ccero.  or  the  Brutus  of  to-day.  It  may  serve 
as  an  amusmg  speculation  for  the  fireside 

This  intense  interest  in  the  actual  world  is  the 
source  of  h.s  vivacity  and  freshness.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  he  is  always  giving  you  life  at  first  hand 

thlH  ?'   "°u  T  '*''"«^'  **^''°"^^  '^^  spectacles  of 
theonsts  or  the  formulas  of  parties,  but  with  his  own 

ITux  ^  ^  "°  ^^^^'^^^^'ons,  and  his  ideas  are  flesh 
and  blood.  It  .s  as  though  he  has  come  into  the 
worid  from  another  sphere  and  sees  it  all  anew.  No 
man  ever  rose  to  such  po^cr  with  so  light  an  obli- 
gation  to  the  past,  by  so  free  an  action  of  his  own 
powers  of  flight,  with  such  an  entire  reliance  upon 
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the  immediate  teaching  of  life.  All  hit  lesions,  like 
his  talk,  come  straight  from  the  mint  of  experience. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  perils  of  the  poor  from  in- 
solvent friendly  societies,  he  will  tell  you  how,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  take  his  uncle's  shilling  a 
week  to  the  friendly  society.  "  And  when  he  fell  ill 
the  society  had  failed."  Out  of  that  memory  largely 
came  the  Insurance  Act.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
the  least  doctrinaire  of  men.  You  will  never  hear 
him  talk  about  a  theory,  and  his  speeches  are  brilliant 
improvisations  upon  a  theme  rather  than  elaborately 
constructed  arguments.  They  have  the  quality  of 
vision  and  swift  intuition  rather  than  of  the  slow 
processes  of  thought.  He  is  motived  by  quick  sym- 
pathies, not  by  cold  reason,  and  he  is  more  at  home 
in  attacking  a  visible  wrong  than  in  defending  an 
abstract  right.  His  defence  of  Free  Trade,  for  ex- 
ample, has  never  been  one  of  his  conspicuous  achieve- 
ments. Indeed,  he  is  not  happy  in  defending  anything. 
He  prefers  to  hear  the  cry,  "  Wilt  thou  come  down, 
Welshman?"  and  he  holds,  with  the  German  War 
Minister,  that  "  the  best  parry  is  the  lunge."  From 
this  reliance  upon  intuition  and  impulse  comes  not 
merely  his  strength  but  his  weakness— that  light  hold 
of  principles,  that  indifference  to  doctrine,  which  he 
shares  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  which  keeps  you 
always  a  little  uneasy.  Where  will  his  pragmatism 
lead  him?  You  rejoice  in  this  splendid  breadth  of 
sail  that  takes  the  wind  so  gaily ;  but  you  wish  you 
were  a  little  more  sure  about  the  sufficiency  of  the 
ballast  in  the  hold.  And  then  perhaps  your  doubts 
are  resolved  by  remembering  how  loaded  down 
the  ship  is  with  the  ballast  of  old  wrongs  and 
present  interests,  how  crushing  is  the  vis  inertia  of 
society,  and  how  priceless  and  rare  is  the  dynamic 
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»i.ion      H."  T         '"'  P"P<»«'  •"«"  ™"ge  W  hi. 

been  governed  by  „,„  „ho  have  s.udS  l*":;;! 
of  the  people  as  others  have  sludi«l  .k.  rr  ,  ° 
-d  ^«,  objectively,  r^no^r  E^n  B  ieht^'cT 
den,  Chamberlain  were  no,  „f  the  peoofe  TK 
were  of  the  middle-cUss,  and  IneJ^thf  pooT  „' 
the  instruments  of  the  great  employer  M,  r^' 
comes  out  of  the  great  hive  itself  Tk-     a         "*' 

And  he  does  remember.     On  the  dav  h.  k- 
Chancellor  he  Jeft  the  House  whh  Ifrien  J    r  K^?'"'' 

rreLtiis^-rhol\-"?C%t-^^ 

There  have  K»„  time,  wh"n  one  h^fe^rTT"' 
when  hi,  light  anchorage  seemed  in  tg^TdZ^ 
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to  the  impact  of  opportunism.  But  that  memory  of 
his  own  people,  that  loyalty  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
mountains  and  the  simple  traditions  of  his  fathers, 
has  kept  his  course  true.  For,  however  much  the 
glitter  of  the  great  world  delights  him,  his  heart,  un- 
travelled,  always  turns  back  to  the  village  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  On  the  day  of  the  me- 
morial service  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Ripon,  as  he 
left  the  Westminster  Cathedral  with  a  colleague,  he 
talked  of  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony.  And  his 
companion  remarked,  laughingly  :  "  When  you  die  we'll 
give  you  a  funeral  like  that."  "No  you  won't," 
came  the  swift,  almost  passionate  reply.  "  When  I 
die  you  will  lay  me  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains." 
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THE  JAM   SAHIB   OF   NAWANAGAR 

The  last  ball  has  been  bowled,  the  bats  have  been 
o  led  and  put  away,  and  around  Lord's  the  ^jranS 
stands  are  deserted  and  forlorn.  We  have^Taid 
farewe  1  to  cricket.  We  have  said  farewell?  too  o 
cnckets  k,ng      The  game  will  come  again  whh  the 

Bu7!h:"tif;  "^,r  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  burg'eoning  tt 
cut   the   kmg  will   come   no   more.     For  the    lam 

Sahib  IS  forty,  and.  alas,  the  Jam  Sahib  is  fat     And 

du^sTj^  tf  ^"^^"'"^  ^'"^  '^'^  tol-I"rint  ,' 
duties  am  d  the  sunshine,  and  the  palm  trees  and  the 

s^cy  garlic  smells  of  Nawanagar.  'no  more' shall  we 

wreathed    nTL  '""/''  P^""'°"  ^^^P«'  ^-  f-e 
wreathed  in  chubby  smiles ;  no  more  shall  we  sit  in 

the   joUy  sunshine   through    the   livelong   day   Ld 

watch  his  incomparable  art  till  the  evening  shadows 

fell  athwart  the  greensward  and  send  us  home  conteTt 

The  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage  and  becomes 

so^'..haTs'y  "  :r1'  °'>P^  -mories.Tnd 
so  hats  off  to  the  Jam  Sahib-the  prince  of  a 
little  State,  but  the  king  of  a  great  game.  ^ 

h.J-r  n  ^?  ^^"^  ^'""S'  ^^^^'^  him  to  whom  we 

have  joyfully  bowed  the  knee.     There  was  he  n7  Z 

great  black  beard  who  fi.. /  ^^\  ^.  °^  ^^e 


*xi^,.t  wds  ne  oi 
the  f,r  nff  ^  '=*'"•'*  ™''o  first  captured  our  idolatry 

Zl:  .*.'!i  r!.^"'""  "«  ■"-  'ooked!    What 


in 


genius  he  had  for  the 


gr-nie!     "I  p^  the  ball  where 

ling  to  him,  "and 

F.  R. 


Jheifhe  '^•^..^."^P^"^^!-  ^fter  bowling  to  mm, 
then  he-well,  he  puts  it  where  Ae  likes."    And 


f 
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Spofiforth— who  can  forget  those  thrilling  days  in  the 
'seventies  when  he  came  like  a  scourge  from  afar  and 
swept  British  cricket  before  him?  What  a  revela- 
tion he  was  of  pace  and  passion.  How  stealthy  his 
approach,  how  astonishing  his  leap  into  the  air.  how 
terrific  the  bolt  he  sped  !  And  Lohmann  of  the  many 
gifts,  so  easy,  so  various,  so  fresh  and  original.  And 
Johnny  Briggs,  that  incomparable  comedian.  What 
duels  of  cunning  and  resource  have  we  seen  between 
him  and  Abel  in  the  old  days  at  the  Oval.  And 
A.  G.  Steel— do  you  remember  that  148  against 
Australia  at  Lord's  in  the  early  'eighties  ?  Grace  had 
failed,  and  Lucas  had  failed,  and  the  day  was  dark 
for  England.  Then,  supported  by  dour  Richard 
Barlow,  Steel  slowly  retrieved  the  game,  broke  the 
bowling,  captured  it,  smote  it.  Thrice  in  succession 
he  drove— was  it  not  the  great  George  Giffen  him- 
self.?— into  the  crowd,  and  with  each  stroke  the 
temperature  rose  higher,  and  the  ring  was  i.  vision  of 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  the  sound  was  like 
the  breaking  of  a  great  sea  on  a  ringing  shore.  I 
think  we  must  have  been  more  intense  in  those  days. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  we  were  younger. 

Yes,  there  were  giants  before  the  Jam  Sahib. 
And  yet  I  think  it  is  undeniable  that  as  a  batsman 
the  Indian  will  live  as  the  supreme  exponent  of  the 
Englishman's  game.  The  claim  does  not  rest  simply 
on  his  achievements,  although,  judged  by  them,  the 
claim  could  be  sustained.  His  season's  average  of 
87  with  a  total  of  over  3000  runs,  is  easily  the  high- 
water  mark  of  English  cricket.  Thrice  he  has  totalled 
over  3000  runs,  and  no  one  else  has  equalled  that  record. 
And  is  not  his  the  astonishing  achievement  of  scoring 
two  double  centuries  in  a  single  match  on  a  single 
day— not  against  a  feeble  attack,  but  against  York- 
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literature  =c-   %  '^    ^  ""'>'  ""S^s  'hem.     "In 
•'  mu.h  n        '"  .  "^""'     ^y^  Washington   Irvinl 
in^ickef  ^         '""''■  P°'"'y  "-^y  ™---'-"    Ana 

4S;~■^s^rterd''t^  ■"^^■^' 

fellows  wh.^  t..  '^"ses.  l  here  are  dull,  mechan  c 
^ilows  who  turn  out  runs  with  as  little  emotion  as  a 
machine  turns  out  pins  To  w^tnU  .u  ,  °"  f^  ^ 
deadly  an  inflictionTit  l^.Zt^lZf'\"^  \^ 
interminable  b,.aks  withTe  ^^st'      .  "■^-^L^.et 

Crick tTs' ":.  ""r^""' ""  ^'■'-"" '"  '"2  ;l;' 

It  ^  so  whL  \"  "'■'"="""•"  '°  "■""  •  "  '=  »  business. 

~ir/,^[rt^s;/o^r^^  --:r 

out  these  things  without  gaiety,  daring,  and  the  sp  ri 

?h  KK  '"V'"'"^"'  ''  ^  ^^^d  ^hing.  Now  theTm 
Sahib  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  hJm  u-  i  - 
a.  sunn  as  his  fac.  He  isl"  ^mt;  h^'up 
runs  but  a  millionaire  spending  them  with  a  .nl^C? 
yet  judicious  prodigalit/  It  i!  as  th^f  ^S^^^ 
are  bursting  with  runs  that  he  wants  to  showrwUh 

difficult  to  believe  that  in  his  little  kingdom  of  Na^a 
nagar.  where  he  has  the  power  of  life  fnd  death  in  hL 
hands,  he  is  extremely  popular,  for  it  is  obvious  thai 
h.s  pleasure  is  in  giving  pleasure. 

thJl  '^tJ^"^^'^y  ^^  ^^  play  he  is  unlike  anything 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  cricket  field,  certainly  "n 
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our  time.    There  is  extraordinarily  little  display  in 
hu,  methods.     He  combines  an  Oriental  calm  with 

^ithlA^'^'''^'^'^^  '*•""««  ^'^  »^«  Panther 
tTI  fi       ^"^^^"ness  of  its  spring.     He  has  none  of 
the  fine  flourishes  of  our  own  stylists,  but  a  quite 
startling  economy  of  action.     The  normal  batsman, 
obeying  a  natural  impulse,  gets  into  motion  as  the 
bowler  starts  his  run.     He   keeps   pace  as  it  were 
with  his  foe,  and  his  movements  are  a  crescendo 
culminating  in  a  crisis.     At  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  bat  has  described  a  circle,  the  feet  are  displaced, 
the  original  attitude  has  been  lost  in  a  whirl  of  motion. 
It  may  be  an  ordered  whiri,  conventional  and  academic 
as  in  the  case  of  Hayward,  who  has  all  the  correct- 
ness, monotony,  and  efficiency  of  a  book  of  rules,  and 
hke  a  book  of  rules  sends  one  to  sleep.     Or  it  may 
be  a  whiri  of  fine  frenzy  like  that  of  John  Tyldesley. 
who  IS  a  glorious  empiric,  and  who  plays  as  though 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  rule,  but  meets  every  situation 
with  a  swift  and  dazzling  inspiration.     But  in  either 
case  the  whiri  of  bat  and  batsman  is  unfailing.     The 
style  of  the   Jam    Sahib  is  entirely  different.     He 
stands  moveless  as  the  bowler  approaches  the  wicket. 
Me  remains  moveless  as   ;he   ball  is  delivered      It 
seems  to  be  on  him  before  he  takes  action.     Then 
without  any  preliminary  flourish,  the  bat  flashes  to  the 
ball,  and  the  stroke  is  over.     The  body  seems  never 
to  have  changed  its  position,  the  feet  are  unmoved, 
the  bat  IS  as  before      Nothing  has  happened  except 
that  one  sudden  flash-swift,  perfectly  timed,  indisput- 

"  Like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens." 

If  the  supreme  art  is  to  achieve  the  maximum  result 
with   the    minimum   expenditure  of  effort,  the  Jam 
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reduced  action  to  its  barest  t!™,!,  """J  '°  ■""" 
the  great  etcher  who  ,^th  ,   •  "  ''"  "'  °f 

■■»  «l>e  art  of  the  J.,?  T        •''"'  '''"'"'=  '"«■>''/•     It 
word  shites  theCl     3^'  '"''"."J"'  "  ^'S^S"- 

a  city  to  create  hi^eL.  of    t- Shaf '''^''  5"™' 
a  handkerchief  and  r'  l  r"*''«P«are  drops 

playing  the  ballTtheT'%  vH'^'^"'  '^™'""°"'  ''" 
the  ball  bounds  to  the  ,L  ?  "■"'"  ^''  ""«  and 
n-agic:  it  is  simi  he  JrfeC  "  "°'  J"^«''^'  <" 
an  end.     His   £i,i„„    '^     I  "onomy  of  means  to 

oratoryof  Mr  Sh  T   *"  """''"''^  »'*   'he 

u«  of  action,  and  achieves  ,h!  ""'"''  '"  "«= 

effect.     The   r»m   „.  "'^  ^""^  completeness  of 

Mr.  As^Jz^rz^TioT,  r'°" "°  "^"^^•• 

•s  a  model  in  that  fine  art  of  n^-  •  °  r"^"^-  ^^^^'^ 
that  concentration  on  the  oneThr^^  unessemials. 
said  or  done.  '"^  **"=*  "^e^s  to  be 

depi;dltp:n  tth  'o"f  ev  ^^f  '"  ^'''^'  — s 
the  Jam  SaWb  has  wo„T.'"^-  '^'^^"^^^  °^  ^^tion 
he  has  in  his  tim^  CetTT  ^'  '^""  '^""- 
he  takes  rank  amonJ^he  "  oJ"'  ^^'  '"^  "^  ^  ^'^^^ 
his  time.  ^  ^^  ""^'^  '"stant  and  deadly  of 

him  from  the  first  for  L  T^P'"'     '^'^"^  ^°^^d 

was  as  though  a  pefkit„rd1r  °'  ^'^  '''"^-  ^' 
Reform.  Here  w^  wW  ,5'  ,  '^"?  '°  ^^^^^  Tariff 
would   have  call^"  f  btcf  J^^^  ^-^.   Salisbury 

for  all  the  world  as  if  he  wtreT  K"^  ^^'"^  ''''^^' 

ne  were  a  white  man.     Then 
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they  realised  that  he  did  not  play  it  as  a  white  man, 
but  as  an  artist  of  another  and  a  superior  strain.  And 
so  they  came  to  reflect,  and  to  catch  through  this 
solitary  figure  in  our  midst  some  vision  of  that  vast 
realm  which  we  govern  without  knowing  anything 
about  it  It  is  the  Jam  Sahib's  supreme  service 
that,  through  his  genius  for  the  English  game,  he 
has  familiarised  the  English  people  with  the  idea 
of  the  Indian  as  a  man  of  like  aiifections  with  our- 
selves, and  with  capacities  beyond  ours  in  directions 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  our  own.  In  a  word,  he 
is  the  first  Indian  who  has  touched  the  imagination 
of  our  people.  He  has  released  trains  of  thought 
in  the  common  mind  that  cannot  fail  to  influence 
beiieficially  the  popular  feeling  in  regard  to  the  greatest 
task  that  belongs  to  us  as  a  nation. 

And  if  India  had  sought  to  make  herself  heard 
and  understood  by  the  people  who  control  her  from 
afar,  she  could  not  have  found  a  more  triumphant 
missionary  than  the  Jam  Sahib,  with  his  smile  and 
his  bat.  Great  Indians  come  to  us  frequently,  men 
of  high  scholarship,  rare  powers  of  speech,  noble 
character — the  Gokhales,  the  Bannerjees,  the  Tagores. 
They  come  and  they  go,  unseen  and  unheard  by  the 
multitude.  The  Jam  Sahib  has  brought  the  East 
into  the  heart  of  our  happy  holiday  crowds,  and  has 
taught  them  to  think  of  it  as  something  human  and 
kindly,  and  keenly  responsive  to  the  joys  that  appeal 
to  us.  In  the  narrower  circle  of  those  who  know  him 
his  influence  has  not  been  less  fruitful.  He  is  as 
engaging  with  his  tongue  as  with  his  bat,  a  lively 
raconteur,  and  a  man  of  thoroughly  democratic  sym- 
pathies and  serious  purposes.  It  was  he  who  first 
set  himself  to  break  down  the  practice  of  professionals 
and  amateurs  lunching  separately,  providing  thus  a 
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'^T'TT""^?"  °"  ""^  conception,  about 
caste.  The  castes  of  India  have  at  least  some  bas^ 
n  great  traditions  and  fundamental  ideas  The  cas« 
ha  ol"!!"'"""  "■'''«  fi'W  a.  of  ourown  so^L" 
Sinri,  ^^  ■""  '!!  '1^"-  ^°"  "^""O'  b^  »  R-njeet 
his  mu7h°h^?".""  '""  ^^''"'  "-=  '""  rendering  of 
the  Lb^t^    "ame-unless  you  have  the  blood  of 

ton Tn  ruhh^        I'  '""' ''"'  """f^  =  >>""«•«  »Pecu. 

heboid  o.  "The  %     "  ","■'"■'"'  ""  °"^  °f  BakS  or 
lam  sih.K  I,        ^'•^""^al.      Perhaps,  after  all.  the 

tio«  !?  1  r  rr  "«•"  '°  '"'«'  «he  caste  tradi 
sy^histwn.'''""  "'  ""'  "  "^P'-  *'  -» 
that"h7Z^'V°  '■''  ""'"  Pe°P'e-to  the  little  State 

whom  he  ha,  given  happy  days  and  happy  nfemoriU 
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"Romance,"  says  Kipling,  "brings  up  the  9.15."     I 
do  not  know  what  time  the  train  arrived  that  brought 
James  Louis  Garvin  from  Newcastle  to  London  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  Romance  stepped  out  of  it.     For 
Mr.  Garvin  belongs  to  the  realm  of  fairy  tales.     He 
seems  to  have  wandered  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  perhaps  he  is  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  come  back. 
The  proofs  are  plentiful.     They  would  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Sir  E.  Durning  Lawrence  and  the 
Baconians.     Imprimis,    the    Piper    was,   it    will    be 
observed.  Pied,  that  is  a  Piper  clad  in  party-coloured 
clothes.     Then,  did  he  not  come  magically  upon  the 
scene  just  when  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  were 
at  their  wits'  end }     Did  he  not  take  control  of  the 
whole  affair  and  carry  it  through  like  a  magician? 
Did  he  not  pipe  so  bewitchingly  that  the  children— 
i.e.  the  Tory  party— left  their  fathers  and  mothers— 
t.e.   their   old   leaders    and    the   old   traditions— and 
followed  him  gaily  to  their  doom  ?     Did  he  not  vanish 
into  the  mountain?    And  is  it  not  obvious  that  he 
went  somewh -re  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ? 
And  where  so  likely  as  to  Newcastle  ?     If  you  ask, 
"  Why  Newcastle  }  "  the  answer,  as  the  Baconians  will 
see,  clearly  is, "  Why  not }  "    The  more  one  looks  into 
the  facts  and  their  inner  meaning  the  more  convincing 
do  they  seem.     They  explain  everything. 

You  may,  of  course,  prefer  the  t^.eory  of  a  provi- 
dential intervention.     You  may  hold  that  Providence 
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Mr  Garvm  was  responsible  for  banishing  f,^'"''"'^'^'"' 
"  «s  a  great  achievement  for  a  man  who  Jc    .-n 
young,  who  until  a  few  years  aL  wT  .     '^'" 

journalist  in  the  North  of  Enlifd  Z  T  ""^"°^" 
triumph  wholly  to  his  own  inS  sotit"  /^ '  '" 
torrential  pen.     He  hashed  r^i^S  oTpJirsl^ 

Lrhrcwr  rhtT'"^''^"'  ^'^^^  thearver:; 

war     Th.  S  ^^'^  P^"y  ^^^  ^^"t  with  civil 

sTenes     One      :'  l"'^  "u^"^'^  '"  ^  ^"^'  behind  the 
scenes      One  retired,  a  broken  and  defeated  m.n 

Cs:'cha„™:7  '-"  ^'°"-     L'"-'-    neve: 
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There  is  no  nucleus  to  this  wonderful  comet.  He  is 
a  visionary ;  but  his  visions  have  no  coherence.  They 
are  as  erratic  as  the  lightning,  and  as  intense.  He 
sees  life  with  the  wild  unreality  of  Dor6.  Every  day 
is  the  day  of  destruction,  every  day  the  crisis  of  our 
fate  is  upon  us  ;  every  day  he  rises  out  of  the  night- 
mare of  his  mind,  his  eye  aflame,  his  arm  outstretched, 
his  placards  screaming  doom.  '« He  used,"  said  Sir 
John  Simon  when  to  the  editorship  of  the  Observer 
Mr.  Garvin  added  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "he  used  to  give  us  an  electric  shock  once 
a  week,  now  he  gives  us  an  epileptic  fit  once  a  day." 

In  all  this  he  is  absolutely  sincere.    There  are 
those  who  question  his  honesty,  and  point  to  his  amaz- 
ing record  in  proof  of  their  opinion.     Certainly  no 
man  ever  touched  such  extremes  with  such  bewildering 
velocity.     His  achievement  in  the  autumn  of  1910 
has  never  been  equalled  and  can  never  be  surpassed. 
The  Conference  on  the  Parliament  Bill  was  still  sitting. 
It  was  known  that  its  fate  depended  largely  upon  an 
agreement  on  Home  Rule.     Mr.  Garvin  flung  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind  into  an  attempt  to  stampede  his 
party   into  conceding    Irish    freedom.     The    subject 
touched  perhaps  the  most  enduring  enthusiasm  of  his 
unstable  mind,  and  discovered  in  him  a  grave  elo- 
quence far  removed  from  his  normal  note.     He  wrote  a 
memorable  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  Novem- 
ber of  19 10  in  which  he  pleaded  for  Home  Rule  on 
four  positive  grounds— the  changed  temper  in  Ireland, 
vhere   "a    wonderful    constructive   revolution"   has 
brought  into  being  "a  propertied  majority  naturally 
Conservative  in  every   fibre";    the  necessity  for  a 
rapprochement  with  America,  which  was  impossible 
"  while  the  Irish  question  remains  on  its  present  foot- 
ing " ;  the  demands  of  our  Colonies,  where  the  chief 
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statesmen  were  "full  either  nf  Ir.ch  o  .. 

Irish  blood  or  of  bo,v'tdth^orret:„To1 
the  Insh  question  seemed  to  be   "m^^T"    \u 
needs  of  England,  which  „i,h  the^rant  olttf  L'      ' 
men.  ,o  Ireland  would  recover  its  of^.&rem 
As  to  the  objections,  he  dismissed  the  r^JZ-    ^ 
as  ••fantastic,"  and  declared  Zt vVZoJa'-Za 
the  balance  .n  any  future  Irish  Assembly  "    And  h- 

^Ttzir -'-'°-' ^"^^^^^ -^^^'^^ 

Conlr:ncfbXrwn'''and"the"  ^"'*  ""'"  '"= 

'  What  IS  the  dominating  fact  ?  It  k  t>,;.  ft,,*  »,  t,  , 
anded  at  Queenstown  last  night  with  t Jo  iun^r'nl  ''  ^f"'"'"'^ 
■n  his  pocket.  .  .  .  Hecome's  .  hecomef  r^  '^"'^^^^ 
with  the  money  of  Patrick  Ford  he  comes  '  h«  l!  T""  '  L  ' 
arrives  .  .  .  above  all.  he  returns  .  Ta  word  hi  on  '  '  '  '' 
more  ...  he  reappears."  °'  ^^  *=°'"«''  «"« 

Mr.  Garvin's  career  is  full  of  such  startling  episodes 
and  yet  I  repeat  that  his  sincerity  is  above  suspTcfon 
He  IS  always  sincere:  the  trouble  ,'«,  TV,     ^P'^'^"- 
know  what  he  will  be  sin«rf' aUt  '"  hTtS 
fanatic  ,s  anchored  to  one  idea.    Mr,  Garvin  is  a 

^^iSb:Se^s^r:^£H:S 
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of  the  drum,  the  thunder  of  hoofs.     Give  him  a  hero 
and  he  will  follow  him  through  fire  and  flood  with- 
out asking  why  or  whither.     His  career  is  the  record 
of  two  overwhelming  personal  passions.     He  began 
under    the    hypnotism   of    Parnell.     His    impulsive, 
generous  nature  made  him,  of  course,  a  Home  Ruler ; 
but  it  was  the  magnetism  of  Parnell,  that  cold,  silent 
man,  who  moulded  the  hot  passions  of  others  to  his 
own  purposes,  that  dominated  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 
He  was  even  then  a  prodigy  of  omniscience.     He  had 
been  discovered  by  Joseph  Cowen  in  some  modest 
callir-r.  and  at  eighteen  was  writing  with  a  Jovian 
aut..  ^r,  y  on   world-politics.      But    his   passion   was 
Ireland  and  Parnell,  and  when  the  crash  came  it  was 
he  who  with  others  founded  the  "  Independent  National 
League,"    which    backed    Parnell    against    his    late 
colleagues.     And  up  and  down  Tyneside  the  young 
disciple  carried  the  torch  of  his  devotion. 

"  I  can  recall  the  picture  of  those  days  with  ease," 
says  Mr.  Peter  Fanning,  of  Jarrow-on-Tyne— "  the 
back  room  of  a  public-house,  a  score  of  Irish  working 
men  sitting  around,  Mr.  James  Louis  Garvin  holding 
forth  eloquently,  passionate'"  on  the  glorious  days  of 
CucuUian,  or  Finn  and  r  .nians,  or  pouring  out 

his  soul  whilst  he  held  up  for  our  example  the  great 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  Lord  Edward,  Wolfe  Tone, 
and  Emmet,  or  perhaps  reciting  for  our  benefit  that 
splendid  composition,  '  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  ' " 
When  his  hero  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  North  of 
England  it  was  he  who  went  ahead  through  the  Press 
with  drum  and  trumpet,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  journalistic  career  was  his  tribute 
to  Parnell  at  the  end.  He  was  present  at  the  funeral 
in  Dublin,  and  wrote  practically  the  whole  of  the  issue 
of  United  Ireland  following  that  event. 
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The  second  great  passion  of  his  life  was  when  he 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  Tariff  '<  Reform."     It  was 

mstmct  for  hero-worship.     And  once   captured     his 
devotion  knows  no  bounds  of  reason  and  recognise 
?rishr  r""  f  ''''  P^^^-     "'^  attacks  oTthe 
Ihen  he       T'"  '^''  ^'  ^^^  ^^^"^^^  ^'"^  the  dlys 
F^!"     liT/  'S  ^PP"""*  °"  ^he  platform  with  Mr 

caSe  :f  OD  ""''"^p"'  "'^"  ^'  championed  fhe 
cause  of  O  Donovan  Rossa.  and  engineered  cam- 
paigns for  the  release  of  the  dynamiters'and  when  he 

is  to  fight.  The  second  C  is  to'fij'';?;  J  u  rK°?."  '"^'"^" 
to  fight."  ^         ^"'    ■^'^  **'*  ^*>""d  duty  is  still 

shr;II''^"''^"  '''"P'y  '^''  ^^  ^^""°t  worship  at  two 
shrmes  at  once.  As  his  article  in  the  J^oLm 
showed,  he  IS  as  sound  a  Home  Ruler  as  ever  kftt 

reasons  and    prejudices  against    it.     But   when    he 

pa^a  He  c^^^  -r,^  rrr^rrMf 

Chamberlams  sm,le  without  mumbling  the  Chamber! 

am  shibboleth.     Hence  U,ese  fie  J  colli^ort- 

tween  his  views.     Hence  we  have  him  in  one  phaa 

telhng  Home  Rulers  to  "bte  away  at  the  whiLs  ff 

uLrhirit!::;.""  ^^^ """  "'"^='''''"  "■-'- 

Since  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  he 

u 
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has  wandered  forlorn  in  quest  of  a  hero.     Oh,  for  a 
falconer's  voice  to  lure  him  to  the  wrist !     Vainly  he 
sought  to  make  a  hero  of  Mr.  Balfour :  no  sceptic  can 
be  a  hero  to  Valiant  Heart.     He  must  have  someone 
who  has  a  faith  to  give  him — someone  who  will  lead 
him  with  songs  and  shouts  to  the  carnage  of  the 
battle-field — not  a  philosopher  who  stands  for  ever 
balancing  Yea  and  Nay.     I  see  him  eyeing  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  with  a  certain  hunger  of  worship  in  him.     Ah, 
if  only  he  could  circle  round  that  brilliant  flame  and 
scorch    his    wings    in    that    radiant    incandescence! 
Instead,  there  is  Mr.   Bonar   Law  and   Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  and — ah,  there  is  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
May  he  not  be  the  hero?     He  talks  of  blood  and 
barricades,  reviews  his  rebel  hosts,  and  takes  his  royal 
salutes.     He  will  "  blaze  at  the  whites  of  his  enemies' 
eyes,"  and  though  the  enemies  are  Mr.  Garvin's  old 
friends  that  cannot  be  helped.     It  is  the  "blazing" 
that  is  the  thing.     Oh,  for  a  hero  who  will  "  blaze." 

It  will  be  see    that,  in  spite  of  his  sensational  success, 
Mr.  Garvin  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  great  names  of 
the  journalist's  craft — thinkers  like   Thomas  Paine, 
philosophers  like  Lord  Morley,  robust  warriors  like 
William  Cobbett.     He    ails  because  he  is  all  "sound 
and  fury,  signifying   nothing";  heat  without  light; 
volition  without  direction ;  passion  without  purpose. 
He  flashes  from  nowhere  to  nowhere — a  trail  of  fire 
that  bewilders  the  night.     His  words  boil  over  in  a 
flood  ;  but  they  turn  no  wheels  and  grind  no  corn. 
Emotion  is  a  splendid  animal  in  the  shafts  ;  it  is  a 
poor  tool  on  the  driving  seat.    You  want  a  horse  with 
fire,  but  a  coachman  with  a  cool  head.     Mr.  Garvin  is 
an  emotion  on  two  legs — generous,  lovable,  fascinating, 
but  dangerous.     Keep  him  to  literature  and  who  so 
delightful?    "  Do  you  know  your  Francis  Thompson 
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rclhirl^''';^'''''"'"^  °"  ^^"*  "^^""  ^ith  a  note 
of  Celt.c  awe  that  suggests  translunar  things      It   s 

the  true  note  of  the  man-the  man  of  fin^e  vis  ons 

and  generous  impulses,    but  the   man   also   wTo  is 

hypnotised  by  his  own  visions-a  PWI  P-  •  • 

through  a  city  of  dreams  '     ''^  ^'^'  P'P'"^^ 
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If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  greatest  living  Eng- 
lishman I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit, 
regretfully,  that  he  was  a  Scotsman  born  in  Ireland. 
Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  used  to  say  that  the  English 
were  ihe  finest  race  in  the  world,  but  that  the  Scots- 
man was  an  Englishman  and  a  half.  It  is  a  chasten- 
ing reflection  which  the  facts  go  far  to  justify,  for 
wherever  we  look,  in  politics,  business,  journalism, 
even  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Scotsman  is  in  the 
seat  of  the  mighty.  The  wall  of  Hadrian,  grass-grown 
and  ruined,  no  longer  holds  him  back,  and  in  Fleet 
Street,  hard  by  the  place  where  long  ago  the  head  of 
William  Wallace  dried  in  the  sun  as  a  warning  to  his 
countrymen,  the  air  is  thick  with  the  accent  of  the 
conquering  Scot 

Explain  it  how  we  may — by  the  strength  born  of 
the  age-long  struggle  with  a  niggard  soil,  by  the  stern 
discipline  of  a  sombre  faith,  by  the  initiative  of  John 
Knox  that  started  Scotland  on  the  path  of  popular 
education  centuries  before  its  neighbour — the  fact  is 
flagrant  and  indisputable.  The  Scot  is  in  possession 
by  virtue  of  a  superior  command  of  himself  and  of 
circumstance.  He  has  cultivated  learning  on  a  little 
oatmeal  and  comes  armed  to  the  struggle  with  a  prac- 
tical wisdom,  a  fine  balance  of  mental  and  physical 
qualities,  that  commands  success.  Thrift,  the  child  of 
hard  circumstance,  lies  at  the  base  of  his  character. 
When  Raeburn  as  a  youth  went  to  dine  with  Clerk 
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.0  din',  w^™' *:s  £.Tr  r  r^"  -- 

and  sax  potatoes  ?"  ^  *  *""  «^*=*  '^  ^^'•"n' 

authentic    voice  •    Scotllnnl       ^  produced  no 

direct  from  the  soil     The  ^,^'"^'   ^°'^"  ^"    ^^'"^ 
English  ^l^ant^\l^?^^^''^''''''^''^'^P^^-     The 

lectL  se^r rL'icrh^;uTnT^^^^^^  ?"^^:: 

centuries  of  intellectual  freedom      I.  LT  k    u  ^""'^''^'^ 
gear^b^ineheworldofthn^;^ 

thaj^r;r^tS:s;^Hrt^-^^ 

rather  an  Ulster  SrofcJT^  !  ^  *  Scotsman,  or 

peasant  stock.     No  douhf  Vk    J^  •      y'^^gow-of  a 

Jan.es  Bryce  Jlt^.^J:'T;XZf  if 
on  many  grounds  and  y«  I  fhink   " '^*^'«"g«bk 
English  life  is  singulif'  defiden.  il  T''     T.""'^'' 
indispuuble  greatnis.     We  have    '„  fi       ^       ''  °' 
the  heroic  mould-no  GladsL,  ?  r    i  P"'  ''''  '" 
ing  or  Ruskin.     We  Sm  toh       T '''''  "°  ^■•''""■ 
the  spark  of  the  dMneTd  f^  t    «  ""  '""Po^rily 
take  one  less  .han  herSctH^^^^h"  bv  L""'"  "^  ""■" 
union  of  qualities  touches  a  cer^fn  in    f /""P""™" 
which  is  a  sort  of  gn,a7nis  "'  °'  P*'"'^"'''" 

compkW  <ll"'°the"BrirK  "'l '"'"'^  *'=  «'-'  «> 
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occasion,   "is  the    most    accomplished  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  has  been  everywhere,  he 
has  read  almost  everything,  and  he  knows  everybody." 
There  is  no  man  living  of  whom  this  can  be  said  with 
less  feeling  of  exaggeration.     "  Yes.  sir,"  said  John- 
son, "  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same  time 
with  Burke  under  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower  he  would 
say:  'This  is  a  remarkable  man.'     If  Burke  should 
go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed  the  ostler 
would  say:  'We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.' " 
No  intelligent  ostler  would  fail  to  make  the  same 
remark  about   Mr.    Bryce.     To    sit    beside  him  at 
dinner  is  to  pass  out  spiritually  into  the  universe  with 
the  most  accomplished  of  guides.    The  great  spaces 
of  history  open  out  before  you  as  familiar  as  your  own 
back  garden.     You  traverse  the  continents  with  the 
easy  assurance  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  known  every- 
where and  welcome  wherever  you  are  known.     You 
pass  from  ancient  Rome  to  modern  America  and  take 
Iceland  and  its  literature  and  laws  on  the  way.     The 
flora  of  Arran,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book  when  he  was 
twenty,  and  the  unknown  plants  of  South  Africa  that 
he  brought  home  to  Kew.  become  as  fascinating  as  the 
tribal  habits  of  native  races.     You  trip  gaily  from  the 
question  of  fleas  in  a  Spanish  hotel  to  the  reason  why 
the  supervisors  of  Pike  County,  Missouri,  pass  such 
and  such  ordinances  concerning  the  keeping  of  dogs, 
or  to  the  relation  of  the  Australian  States  to  the 
Federal  Government.    Across  the  field  of  vision  flit 
the  shadows  of  the  past—  varriors,  statesmen,  sages— 
and  the  famous  figures  of  the  present.     You  hail  them 
all  confidently,  for  your  guide  knows  all  about  them 
and  is  of  their  company.     Perhaps  you  mention,  let  us 
say,  the  "Civis  Romanus  sum"  speech  of  Palmerston 
and  instantly  the  whole  story  of  Don  Pacifico's  bed- 
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stead  is  unfolded  with  all  its  bearings  on  European 
polmcs  Happiest  of  all  if  you  chance  to  love'^he 
rocks,  for  here  is  one  whose  passion  for  mountaineerinff 
has  earned  h.m  alone  to  the  summits  of  Ararat,  and 
who  knows  the  austere  joys  of  those  who 

"  Leave  their  rags  on  Pavejr  Ark 
Their  cardi  on  Pillar  grim." 

It  is  done  with  a  delightful  and  unaffected  fresh- 
ness.     No  scholar  ever  wore  the  e  xcf.s  of  learning 
more   hghtly   or   revealed   them   w.t      less   sense   of 
vanity  or  even  of  conscious  possession.     H"  takes 
you  round  the  splendours  of  his  mental  library  without 
ever  remmding  you  that  they  are  his.  or  apparently 
even  remembering  that  they  are  his.     His  joy  is  in 
the  contents,  not  in  the  possession.     He  has  taken 
the  world  for  his  province,  but  he  has  taken  it  only  to 
make  you  a  freeman  of  it.     Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  once 
to  d  me  that  m  his  opinion  Lord  Morley  was  the  most 
attractive  talker  of  our  time,  and  that  if  he  were  to  be 
cast  away  on  a  desert  island  with  only  one  companion 
he  would  be  the  companion  of  his  choice.     He  placed 
him  above  Mr.   Balfour  because,   while,  in  his  own 
excellent  phrase,  Mr.  Balfour  would  supply  the  butter 
of  conversation,  Lord  Morley  would  supply  the  bread 
as  well  as  the  butter.     There  is.  it  is  true,  a  fragrance 
about  Lord  Morley's  conversation-a  tenderness,  a 
light  and  shade,  a  certain  gentle  pathos  of  memory- 
that  is  unique.     It  is  more  sensitive  and  personal  than 
Mr.  Bryce  s,  more  touched  with  emotion ;  but  it  lacks 
Its  encyclopedic  variety,  its  detachment,   its  steady 
optimism.     On  the  whole  the  companion  of  my  choice 
on  the  desert  island  would  be  Mr.  Bryce.  for  with  him 
he  would  bring  the  story  of  the  ages  and  the  constant 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  filled  with  a  radiance  of  its 
own.     With  such  a  companion  the  days  would  pass  as 
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unwearyingly  as  the  nights  with  Scheherazade,  and 
when  the  sail  of  the  deliverer  appeared  above  the 
horizon  it  would  be  greeted  almost  like  an  intrusion 
upon  an  unfinished  and  delightful  talk. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  its  unfailing  vitality.  This 
quality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryce  is  that  rare 
combination,  a  profound  scholar  who  is  primarily  a 
man  of  affairs.  It  is  the  common  failing  of  the  scholar 
to  make  his  scholarship  his  world,  and  to  pass  out  of 
the  stream  of  vital  human  interest  into  a  backwater 
that  he  takes  for  the  ocean.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
"Scarabee"  about  Mr.  Bryce.  History  to  him  is  a 
lamp  by  which  he  sees  the  panorama  of  to-day  and 
illuminates  its  meaning.  His  real  interest  is  not  in 
the  dead  past  but  in  the  living  present,  in  the  great 
humane  movement  of  events  towards  that  liberty  of 
speech  and  action  and  that  reign  of  international 
peace  which,  as  he  told  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
•t  Harvard,  is  the  true  measure  of  the  world's 
progress.  It  was  this  enthusiasm  for  humanity  that 
first  brought  him  into  politics  at  the  time  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  that  later  plunged  him  into  the 
struggle  for  Irisn  freedom — a  subject  in  which  he  had 
a  personal  as  well  as  a  general  interest,  for  his  mother 
was  an  Irishwoman — and  that  has  made  his  residence 
at  Washington  memorable  not  merely  by  bringing 
the  British  and  American  peoples  together  but,  in  the 
language  of  the  Canadian  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  by  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which,  through 
his  activities,  "old  jealousies  and  old  hostilities  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Washington  have  been  overcome." 

He  represents  more  than  any  conspicuous  figure 
to-day,  except  Lord  Morley,  that  noble  and  tempo- 
rarily obscured  tradition  associated  with  such  great 
names  as  those    of  Fox,   Gladstone,    Mazzini,  and 
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Lincoln— that  allegiance  to  humanity,  without  regard 
to  colour,  creed,  or  country,  which  is  not  the  negation 
of  patriotism  but  its  finest  flower  and  fulfilment. 

His  appointment  as  ambassador  was  one  of  the 
supreme  services  which   that  great  and  wise  man. 
^ampbell-Bannerman,  performed  as  Prime  Minister, 
^^y  that  appointment  he  broke  down  an  evil  tradition. 
1  he  most  vital  interest  of  this  country  is  its  foreign 
relationships.     Upon  these  relationships  depend  not 
merely  our  prestige   but   ultimately  all  our  internal 
concerns.     Yet  that  interest,  by  a  deplorable  tradition, 
IS  controlled  by  a  narrow  caste  wholly  divorced  from 
the  general  current  of  the  nation.     Ambassadors  are 
drawn  from  the  diplomatic  service.     No  one  can  enter 
that  service  except  by  nomination  and  the  possession 
of  a  private  allowance  of  at  least  /400  a  year,  a  con- 
dition which  would  have  kept  out  Mr.  Asquith.  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney  General,  both  Arch- 
bishops-mdeed,  practically  every  distinguished  man 
of  the  time.     The  father  who  can  allow  his  son  ;C400 
a  year  as  pocket-money  has  an  income  of  not  less 
than  ^4000  or  ;^5ooo  a  year.     He  belongs,  there- 
tore,  to  a  small  class,  influenced  usually  by  aristocratic 
and    military    interests.    Jingo    in    sympathies    and 
hostile  to  the  democratic  movement  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     Add  the  fact  that  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation IS  exercised  to  exclude  any  political  or  social 
undesirable     whom  the  money  bar  does  not  keep 
out.  and  we  see  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  destiny 
of  the  country  rests  upc,n  ambassadors  drawn  from 
a  tiny  close  corporation  of  wealth  and  influence-from 
men  whose  distinction  is  that  their  fathers  have  at 
least  ^5000  a  year  and  are  welcome  in  the  diplomatic 
set.     The  system  is  a  grotesque  impertinence.    Am- 
bassadors should  represent  peoples,  not  castes,  least 
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of  all  a  moneyed  and  a  professional  caste.  "  The  sure 
way  to  make  a  foolish  ambassador,"  said  Coleridge, 
"  is  to  bring  him  up  to  it.  What  can  an  Englishman 
abroad  really  want  but  *an  honest  and  bold  heart,  a 
love  for  his  country  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Your  art  diplomatic  is  stuff— no  truly  great  man  would 
negotiate  upon  such  shallow  principles." 

By  appointing  Mr.  Bryce  to  Washington,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman  made  a  memorable  breach  in 
the  pernicious  system — a  breach  especially  appreciated 
by  America,  whose  diplomacy  is  candid  and  whose 
ambassadors  are  always  distinguished  citizens  who 
speak  the  accents  of  democracy. 

But  Mr.  Bryce's  appointment  was  welcome  to 
America  for  other  reasons.  He  is  a  prophet  who  is 
more  honoured  abroad  even  than  at  home.  Germany 
knew  him  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  his  Arnold  Prize 
essay,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  whose  erudition 
and  maturity  of  thought  announced  a  new  intellectual 
force  of  capital  importance.  That  work  indirectly 
did  much  to  stimulate  the  movement  towards  German 
unity,  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Bryce's  Euro- 
pean reputation.  But  it  is  in  the  United  States  that 
he  is  best  known  and  most  warmly  appreciated.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  his  name  has  been  a  household 
word  there  as  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  monu- 
mental v.ork  on  The  American  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  most  generous  and  discriminating  critic  of 
American  institutions.  His  presence  at  Washington 
changed  the  atmosphere  of  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions into  something  warmer,  more  personal,  more  in- 
timate than  had  ever  existed  before.  Much  of  this 
was  due  of  course  to  his  known  sympathy  with  America. 
Something  was  also  due  to  his  enthusiasm  for  Home 
Rule,  which  he  advocated  long  before  Gladstone  took 
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nnZ"~^?^''f '^J^  ^''^  '"'^  conviction  as  led  him  to 
oppose  his  leader  on  the  coercion  policy  of  1882. 
And  ,t  must  be  remembered  that  the  Irish  question 
largely  governs  Anglo-American  relations-it  de- 
stroyed the  great  arbitration  treaty  of  1912-and  that 
there  ,3  truth  as  well  as  wit  in  Mr.  Doole/s  rendering 
of  the  President  s  speech :  "  Our  relations  with  Gr-reat 
Bnte,n  are  most  '.-indly,  but  not  so  frindly  that  anny 
Irishman  need  think  they  are  too  frindly  " 

But  primarily  the  American  enthusiasm  for  Mr 
Bryce  is  a  tribute  to  his  own  vital  personality.     He 

well  as  the  bright  eye  and  the  high  hopes  of  youth, 
a  love  for  humanity  that  knows  no  boundary  of  race 
or  creed-he  was  the  first  ambassador  to  address  a 
fhi.  tr^-  "^^r°^^-^"d  a  radiant  sanity  of  outlook 
that  Illuminates  the  whole  field  of  human  activity  and 
finds  no  place  for  the  hates  and  fears  that  divide  men 

iTwhoTe   "';  r'°"''     "'  ^^^^  "^^  ^-^'X'  -d  sees 

mln      AU-  f  "^  °^.  "'^"-     "  'T^^  ''^'•q^e  that  carries 

man  and  his  fortunes."  he  said  in  a  memorable  speech. 

traverses  an  ocean  where  the  winds  are  variable  and 

the  current  unknown.     He  can  do  little  to  direct  its 

course,  and  the  mists  that  shroud  the  horizon  hang  as 

thick  and  low  as  they  did  when  the  voyage  began  " 

But  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  adventure  of  life 

does  not  depress  him.  or  weaken  his  faith  in  the  forces 

that  drive  humanity  to  its  goal  beyond  the  mists.     He 

has  the  joy  of  the  journey,  the  unquenchable  spirit  of 

old  Ulysses-the  grey  spirit  yearning  with  desire  to 

seek  a  newer  world  : 

"  For  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die." 
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"The    best    thing    that    ever    happened    to     me." 
said  Mr.  Wells  on  one  occasion,  "was  to  be  born." 
The   remark   gives   the   keynote  to   his  personality. 
A   witty   young  lady  has  classified  literary  men  as 
"melancholy    blokes"    and    "cheerful    coves."     Mr. 
Wells  is  the  Cheerful  Cove.     There  are  some  men  to 
whom  life  s  a  pilgrimage  of  pain.     Their  nerve  ends 
are,  as  it  were,  exposed  to  the  brutal  contacts  of  life. 
Their   sensibilities  are   tortured  by  everything    that 
happens.     They  would  be  unhappy  on  a  bed  of  rose 
leaves,    for    the    rose    leaves    would    be    crumpled. 
Genius   is  often   afflicted   with   this   pain   of  living. 
Swift  cursed    the    day   of  his   birth.     Goethe,   who 
might   be   assumed  to   have  had  a   life   of  singular 
serenity,  told  Eckermann  in  his  old  age  that  he  had 
not  had  a  month  of  real   happiness  in  all  his  life. 
Johnson,  when  pressed  to  admit  that  a  ma.-i  was  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present,  answered, 
"Never  but  when  he  is  drunk."     "There  has  not 
been  a  day  in  my  life,"  said  a  distinguished  writer  of 
our  time,  "  when  I  did  not  wioli  that  I  had  not  been 
born,"  and   Mr.  Watson  expresses  something  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  stranger  and  the  exile  in  the  world 
in  the  lines  : 

"  In  this  house  with  starry  dome, 

Floored  with  gem-like  lakes  and  seas, 
Shall  I  never  be  at  home, 
Never  wholly  at  my  ease  ?  " 
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It  is  the  men  of  action  and  not  the  men  of  refl';ction 
who  get  the  joy  out  of  life.  Every  cricketer  knows 
the  meaning  of  this.  He  knows  the  exaltation  of  that 
moment  when  the  vague  forebodings  and  terrors 
which  possessed  him  during  all  the  dread  preliminaries 
of  putting  on  his  pads,  walking  to  the  wicket,  and  taking 
his  "  middle  "  vanish  at  the  first  true  impact  of  bat  and 
ball.  The  shock  of  action  steadies  him,  nerves  him, 
inspires  him.  He  is  his  own  man  again.  The 
phantoms  of  the  mind  flee  with  the  ball  to  the 
boundary. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  so  largely  men 
of  action  that  the  most  conspicuous  literary  men  of 
to-day  are  so  gay.  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Wells  are  engaged  less  in  writing  books  than 
in  fighting  battles.  They  are  concerned  not  with 
literature  but  with  life.  They  do  not  use  words 
like  artists,  but  like  warriors,  loving  them  not  for 
their  perfume,  but  because  they  hit  hard.  Each  has 
an  enemy  and  it  is  the  same  enemy.  It  is  Things  as 
They  Are.  Mr.  Chesterton  takes  the  world  in  his 
vast  embrace  and  tries  to  heave  it  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Wells— flinging  jolly  gibes 
at  each  other,  by  the  way — rush  at  our  poor  orb  and 
seek  to  kick  it  into  centuries  unborn.  They  are 
all  perspiring  and  they  are  all  happy.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Chesterton  perspires  most,  and  certainly  his  laugh 
submerges  those  of  his  rivals  beneath  its  buoyant 
waves. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton's  joy  is  in  repose.  Give  him 
an  easy-chair  and  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  he 
will  shake  the  rafters  from  the  dusk  of  evening  to  the 
dawn  of  day.  It  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Wells.  His 
joy  is  not  in  physical  repose,  but  in  motion.  He 
is  like  a  man  who  runs  to  keep  pace  with  his  thought. 
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The  energy  of  the  mind  is  reflected  in  the  activity 
of  his  body.  It  is  as  though  he  is  charged  with  a 
yitahty  that  is  inexhaustible  and  gives  him  no  rest. 
It  suggests  something  of  that  fever  of  living  which 
characterised  Dickens,  with  whom  he  has  many  traits 
m  common,  apart  from  his  origin. 

A  day  with  him  is  as  brisk  as  a  day  at  a  country 
fair.     He  will  emerge  from  his  work  hot  and  trium- 
phant.  have  a  thrilling  half-hour  at  the  pianola,  plunge 
mto  those  elaborate  floor  games  that  he  pretends  to 
provide  for  his  children,  but  which  really  are  for  his 
own  amusement ;  will  mystify  you  with  the  drolleries 
of  ''gjiyprng-'-in  the  creation  of  which  he  collaborated 
with  G.  K  C-fling  himself  into  the  great  war  game 
which  he  has  invented,  and  which  he  plays  with  the 
fervour  of  a  schoolboy  and  the  intensity  of  a  mathe- 
matician, dance  you  a  two-step  and  sweep  you  off 
to  dress  for  charades   after   dinner.      No  make-up 
so  inimitable  as  his,  no  patter  so  full  of  Puck-like 
fancy.     And  all  the  time  he  is  talking.     You  may 
imagine  you  hear  the  whirr  of  his  mind.     He  seizes 
an  Idea  and  plays  with  it  as  a  conjurer  plays  with 
the  rabbits  he  extracts  from  his  hat.     There  seems  no 
end  to  it  and  its  ramifications.     In  the  soil  of  that 
lertile  mind  the  merest  suggestion  bursts  into  luxuriant 
growth.     You  may  make,  let  us  say,  a  casual  allusion 
to  changes  in  the  bookselling  business  only  to  find  you 
have  embarked  upon  the  causes  of  the  disiutegration 
of  society.     You  may  start  with  soap  and  end  in  Sirius. 
An  alhasion  to  chop-sticks  will  suggest  an  adventure 
in  a  Chinese  eating-house  off  Huston  Road,  and  from 
that  promising  hint  will  spring  a  fantastic  romance 
that  grows  before  your  eyes,  with  subterranean  pas- 
sages from  the  Euston  Arch  to  the  Marble  Arch  dark 
stairways  and  secret  meetings.     ••  Give  me  men  who 
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h.h.„  .„-L^4-Vc^,.-u^^^^^^^^ 
and  [h  jr  vr  Lt>::it"L°x°"' 

oi  the  extraordinary  exactness  of  his  observation  ihJr, 
Ss'^al  the  „i  •■■  "T'  '^"  '«=  ""«'•  and  such 

.ha.pte^o.tSL^^^^^^^^^ 

we  aLT"      ■".  "'  '"""*  <=""«")'  about  life     If 

*a.  Jare  du.>.Xr:r  s^yXT^r  ^tT 
V,  .^fc  only  once  m  a  hundred  years,  the  whole  J^SJ 

C.V  for  hli     *^"-     ''i''-  ^"'^  •>"  »  ■■"finite  capa! 
wan,  „  know  about.    And  once  captured  the  Icnow- 
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ledge  is  no  idle  trophy,  but  is  woven  into  the  fabric 
that  his  restless  mind  is  always  weaving.  Perhaps 
it  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  little  formal  education. 
Had  he  gone  through  the  ordinary  machine  of  culture 
he  would  have  emerged  a  learned  professor,  of  whom 
the  great  world  would  probably  have  heard  nothing 
except  once  when  he  revealed  his  famous  theory  as  to 
red  seaweed  to  the  British  Association  and  once  when 
he  died.  But  he  was  educated  in  the  sharp  school 
of  poverty — his  father  was  a  professional  bowler  for 
Kent,  whose  special  glory  was  that  he  once  took  four 
wickets  with  four  balls — graduated  in  a  draper's  shop, 
from  which  he  ran  away  as  Dickens  ran  away  from 
the  blacking  factory ;  and  gained  his  freedom  by  a 
hard-won  science  degree  from  London  University. 
And  so  he  emerged  an  authentic  voice  from  below— a 
critic  of  thf  universe,  a  challenger  of  the  established, 
equipped  with  science  and  with  something  of  the 
impish  audacity  of  the  swift-witted  man  who  haa 
fought  for  his  own  hand  from  boyhood. 

From  this  unorthodox  approach  to  life  comes  his 
untrammelled  view  of  its  problems.  He  sees  them 
freshly  and  vividly  as  a  child  with  the  understanding 
of  a  man  might  see  them.  And  he  sees  them  with 
the  impatience  of  an  elderly  lady  who  loves  tidiness 
and  sees  nothing  but  disorder,  fortified  by  conventions 
and  unexamined  formulas.  And  so  he  takes  his 
broom  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky  and  to 
tidy  up  the  world.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a  philanthro- 
pist or  a  Marxist  or  a  Fabian.  He  has  sampled  all 
Socialisms  and  found  them  vain.  Away  with  the 
Socialism  of  condescension !  Who  is  he  that  he 
should  seek  to  "raise  people,"  using  his  own  ustes 
and  sympathies  as  the  standard  of  life  ?  Away  with 
the  furtive  Socialism,  "  the  benevolent  scoundrelism  " 
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Int  aTtfJ'?  k"'  *^,^,^P^^^-^'^-.  with  a  side 
glance  at  the  Fabians.  Who  is  he  that  he  should 
regulate  the  intimate  hfe  of  others.^  Away  wih  the 
Socahsm  of  revolt  and  class  war !  Will  the  substitu! 
:on  of  one  pass.on  of  self-interest  for  another  advance 
he  reign  of  love. ^  SociJism.  as  he  conceives  it 
.snot         ar.lya  battle  against  poverty  and  htral' 

evil  and  ,s  never  to  be  cured  by  itself.  It  is  a  battle 
aga.nst  human  stupidity  and  egotism  and  dlrdta 
battle  fought  through  all  the  forests  and  jungles  of 
the  soul  of  man.  Change  the  economic  fabn/by  al 
But"thkt''i;'  the  outgrown  shell  of  the  dead  pas 
But  that  change  .s  only  the  incidental  aspect  of  a 
deeper  change,  a  change  in  the  spirit  and  m^ethod  of 
human  mtercourse. 

thJ^^  fundamental  conflict,  in  a  word,  is  not  between 
heones.  but  between  emotions-between  hate.  S 
.s  the  ejnononal  aspect  of  antagonism,  the  expression 
of  the  mdividuals  separation  from  others,  and  love 
which  .s  the  synthetic  force  in  human  affairs  the 
expression  of  the  common  dement  and  interest     The 

atavsch  '""^"'^y  '^  ^^-  history  of  this  conflict- 
always  changing  m  character  and  enlarging  in  scope 
The  savage  loves  in  gusts  one  or  two  about  him  and 
fears  and  hates  all  other  people.  The  love  of  the 
cmhsed  man  ^dens  and  embraces  his  family!  w  dens 
and  embraces  h.s  town,  his  country,  humanit^.  And 
m  widening  it  changes  in  character  and  depth.  It 
becomes  less  individualised,  more  an  expression  of  a 
collective  consciousness  in  humanity,  out  of  which  finer 
mdividuahties  may  arise  for  ever  in  a  perpeTua   series 

^c^  An'd  rtr  ^"'  'T'  -^^--^^rZn^  for  the 
t^o     For  h  '  P'^'"^    ^^'^  ^^°"«  sublimated, 

too.    For  hate  in  its  nature  is  a  good  thing.    It  exists. 
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like  love,  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  calls  the 
Purpose  in  things.  In  the  ascent  of  man  it  is  not 
abolished,  but  transfigured.  It  is  the  active  principle 
in  the  savage ;  in  the  civilised  man  it  is  subordinate  to 
love,  the  instrument  of  love.  We  are  individuals  in 
order  that  we  may  hate  the  things  that  have  to  go, 
ugliness,  baseness,  insufficiency,  unreality,  that  we 
may  love  and  experiment,  and  strive  for  the  things 
that  collectively  we  seek— power  and  beauty.  Before 
our  conversion,  he  says,  we  did  this  darkly  and  with 
our  hate  spreading  to  persons  and  parties  from  the 
things  for  which  they  stood.  But  the  believer  will 
hate  lovingly  and  .  ithout  fear. 

Philosophically  he  suggests  Whitman.     "  My  most 
comprehensive  belief  about  the  external  and  internal 
and  myself  is  that  they  make  one  universe  in  which  I 
and  every  part  are  ultimately  important.  ...  I  see 
myself  in  life  as  part  of  a  great  physical  being  that 
strains  and  I  believe  grows  towards  beauty,  and  of  a 
great  mental  being  that  strains  and  I  believe  grows 
towards  knowledge  and  power."    And  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Whitman,  he  joins  Whitman's  naked  candour. 
Not  to  communicate  one's  thoughts  without  reserve 
is  either  cowardice  or  pride.     It  is  a  form  of  sin.     Let 
us  have  no  privacies  or  concealments.     "Pull  down 
the  walls,"  he  would  say  with  Plato,  "  they  shelter  at 
best  a  restricted  family  feeling ;  they  harbour  at  the 
worst  avarice,  selfishness,  and   greed.     Let  the  free 
air  blow  through  all."    Wherever  he  sees  a  door 
marked  "  private  "  he  bursts  in  and  calls  all  the  world 
to  witness  the  profanation.     He  will  take  nothing  for 
granted;  however  ancient  or  however  respectable  it 
may  be,  it  must  stand  criticism  and  pass  its  test.     If  it 
cannot  do  that  it  cumbers  the  ground.     And  so,  with 
an  entire  lack  of  reverence  for  authority,  he  goes 
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through  society    prodding  the   splendid  apparition, 
of  things  to  see  if  they  do  not  contain  sawdS^t  afte 
alUnd  rather  pleased  if  the  sawdust  falls  out      Eve^ 
question  .s  to  him  an  open  question.     Even  as  aZ 
of  fifteen-,t  was  in  the  drapery  days-he  eravdv 

he  to  hve  ?  Were  his  dispositions  such  that  he  wodd 
tTi^Jwoud  h:^"''r'"\^^^  gone  against  him  many 
a  t^m.  n  f         •  ^""^  ^*'^"^'  '^^  ^•«"^*>«r  o(  ideas  in 

-gge^ts  Whitman  in  his  philos^pt    ar/iiltnt.^r! 
he  has  none  of  that  great  man's  magnanimity  and 

rEsIl  r'-     '^'•^'"^"  "-  ^"  the^manif^tLons 

Mr.  Wells  seems  only  to  see  in  them  the  material  for  a 
new  a„d  „,,,  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^  .^  the  d  Srence 

between  a  prophetu:  vision  and  a  mechanical  ingenuity 
He  has  the  defiant  spirit  of  the  challenger      "  We 

Wfrfnd  thT''"  '^  "^^:  "*°  '""^  y-"^  -^  ^« 

nopeful  and  the  curious  against  the  established    the 
dignified,  and  the  defensive."     I„  such  a  crutde  one 
must  expect  rubbers,  and  Mr.  Wells  has  not  b^en  dTs! 
appomted.     But  he  never  takes  an  attack  lying  down 
No  one  .s  more  ready  with  his  fists,  or  has  used  thim 
more  freely.     He  has  a  great  facility  for  making  foeT 
and.  though  "a  cheerful  cove."  is  intellectually  "|eyli 

n  Ir  "  '  V  'V"  "°'  ""'^^'y  ^^^*'  -'^^  -  -nd  foo'ted 
m  no  sanctities  but  entirely  exploratory  and  curious  he 

seX  ^^["'^"^"^/•"^•"g-place  in  any  theory  or  sodd 
setting :  it  ,s  that  he  is  essentially  combative  and  loves 
"  To  prove  his  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks." 
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His  fights  with  the  Fabians  are  immortal.  But  in 
the  dialectical  battle  he  was  not,  I  believe,  a  match 
for  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  the  true  Fabian  re- 
members the  final  scenes  with  triumph. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  fact,  with  his  thin  voice  and  restless 
manner,  is  not  at  his  best  on  the  platform.     Yet  it  is 
the  platform  on  which  we  may  see  him,  for  I  believe  his 
ambition  is  to  drop  all  his  other  activities,  to  formulate 
his  social  doctrines  and  to  preach  them  from  a  chair  of 
his  own  in  the  midst  of  London.     It  seems  a  mistaken 
ambition  for  one  who  can  explore  the  heavens  and  the 
humours  of  men,  create  the  Kippses  and  the  Pollys 
and   the  Popes,  and   delight  a  whole   world  by  the 
children  of  his  fertile  invention.     But  he  is,  before  all 
else,  a  preacher  and  a  propagandist,  and  he  will  never 
be   happy   until   he   has  taken   this  muddled  world 
thoroughly  in  hand,  cleared  up  its  confusions  and  its 
dirt,  and  set  it  spinning,  neat  and  clean  and  orderly, 
on  its  old  path  through  space. 
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LORD    MILNER 

When  Lord  Milner  advised  th^  I  «,J.  .    .u 
the  Budeet  and  'M^m™  ft  '°  ""■°"'  ""^ 

.1,.        1?        ,  "■"  '^^  consequences,"  he  p-ave 

he  world  a  character  study  of  hflelf  in  a  phmse 
It  was  a  phrase  that  threw  a  baleful  light  onthe  eTS 
tagedy  w,th  which  history  will  associate  hsnfme 

^nuTof oS^Ze'""  "•"^'"''^  '"'  --  ''"-'c 
On  the  memorable  night  when  men  of  all  parties 
gathered  at  the  banquet  to  him  to  celebrate  h^sd" 
parture  for  South  Africa,  no  career  in  the  land  seemed 
so  full  of  splendid  promise.  Confidence  in  Ws  Ss 
had  become  an  article  of  faith  among  those  JL  were 

M  L'kT'™,'  i°  J"^Se.     His  brilliant  ZjrZ 
Balliol  had  marked  him  out  for  great  things  =nSt^ 
subsequent  work  on  the  Pais  mZ    n   E^nf  and 

i^et  misf  HTh  °""'^"^  '^"enLeladS:  d 

floUroThumr;   ulrwtf  ^e   U  •"'^''"1 
Oxford  has  produced  rourtime'L^rdT'l"' 

thS  and"  ;^7orhlf fr'i'::d"s!rr'''""^  "t^ 

M»   A       •  t       .     ^  inenas — of  none  more  than 

Mr.  Asquuh,  who  was  in  the  chair  that  night-^Tnd  h" 
had  no  enemies.     His  personal  honour  was  as  con 
SP.CUOUS  as  his  intellectual  gifts,  and   Us  ZkZ 
purposes    were   grave   and    disinterested.     He    h^d 
beonged  to  the  band  of  young  enthusiasts  who  had 
gathered  round  Canon  Ba™ett  at  Toynbee  HaU  and 
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had  been  indoctrinated  with  the  social  gospel  of  that 
great  man.  His  selection  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  statesmanship 
that  the  time  had  to  offer  was  almost  universally 
approved.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  man  who 
could  raze  out  the  memory  of  the  Jameson  Raid  and 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  South  Africa 
There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  who  read  the  man  more 
profoundly — among  them  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
"  You  are  going  out  with  a  war  in  your  pocket,"  he 
said  to  Sir  Alfred. 

To-day  he  is  the  most  solitary  and  negligible  figure 
in  our  public  life — a  man  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  failure,  with  discredited  prophecy,  with  harsh 
and  provocative  methods  and  reactionary  views. 
South  Africa,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  grave  of  reputa- 
tions. The  tomb  of  Lord  Milner's  reputation  towers 
above  all  the  rest. 

There  have  been  other  conspicuous  failures  in 
our  time,  but  none  so  overwhelming,  so  final  as  his. 
The  fall  of  Lord  Rosebery  was  like  the  fall  of  a  sky- 
rocket, brilliant,  many-coloured,  and  harmless.  The 
fall  of  Lord  Milner  was  like  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
ending  in  "  hideous  ruin  and  combustion."  Both 
failed;  but  they  failed  for  widely  different  reasons, 
the  one  from  his  weakness,  the  other  from  his 
strength — Lord  Rosebery  because  he  had  the  tem- 
perament of  the  artist,  perverse,  uncertain,  the  sport 
of  every  wind  that  blew;  Lord  Milner  because 
he  had  the  spirit  of  a  Torquemada,  ruthless,  un- 
bending, fanatical.  Lord  Rosebery's  vessel  came  to 
grief  through  lack  of  direction.  He  lost  his  compass, 
came  to  doubt  the  stars,  and  left  the  helm  at  the  mercy 
of  his  moods  and  emotions.  Lord  Milner's  vessel 
came  to  grief  through  pride  of  will  and  scorn  of  conse- 
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ttrZ?  thl'  ''"  ^"--l:*^"  ahead,  but  he  would  crash 

powder.     Warnings  passed  by  him  unheeded,  opposi- 
tion gave  new  passion  and  intensity  to  his  pu^L^ 
Did   General    Butler  say  that    not^  lo.oi.^  bu^  ^ 

DTdT  T7°r''  \^''''^  '^  ^-^"^^  th;  Boers? 
•^est  and'  "1  ''"'  "'f  ^^^^'^  Africa  wanted  was 
obstacles  in  th!  ""^'"f  "P'''''°"  "  *  ^'^  ^^  ^hrow 
Raid '    Th.n  R  r^       ^  :'P'"'''°"  °^  ^'^^  J^'^^son 

DM  Mr  ChJh  T-"'?,'^  '^"^  ^^'"^  dishonoured. 
iJid  Mr.  Chamberlain  falter  in  his  support  of  this 
amazing  messenger  of  peace.?  Then  T  must  be 
brought  to  heel  by  a  public  challenge,  and  the^e  came 

terms^ra^Yd."  "•''^'n"  ''''''''  couchefin  th 
but  ft  In  M  i^""  J^""""^^'''-     "^  ^°"ld  have  peace, 
but  It  should  be  "  peace  druv  in  with  bagnets  "     Did 

SLfeTim  t?h"'T  '^,  '"^  "^^^  ^^-  >"  -n^-en  e 
assure  him  of  their  loyalty  in  pressing  their  claims? 

'•loraltv'C  '  '^'-''7  'kT^'^^'  "'-^y  ^°" 
joyalty     was  an  intolerable  insolence.     What  had 

wa'i^to^leV;!^^^^^^^^     °^  ''t^^'^y  -^     Thei;  buLess 
wa.  to  y,eld  to  their  masters  like  the  rabble  they  were 

the  earth,  impeding  the  path  of  Empire.?  An  olive 
branch  for  this  handful  of  ignorant  farmers  with  S^^ir 
mcredible  old  chieftain.?  Nay.  a  sword  and  a  con 
summg  fire  He  could  not  believe  that  there  wL 
any  reality  m  a  foe  so  primitive,  so  superficS^T 
efficient,  so  wanting  in  all  the  extemil  c^i  I 
of  civilisation.  "^'  splendours 

It  is  here  that  we  touch  the  true  source  of  his 
faUure.  if  intellect  alone  could  achieve  success  Z  the 
governance  of  men.  Lord  Milner  would  be  among  the 
greatest  of  statesmen.  But  intellect  alone  never  made 
a  successful  ruler.     It  can  deal  with  abstractions  and 
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the  problems  of  things ;  but  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  humanity  it  must  be   fused  with   sympathy  and 
charged  with  imaginative  insight.    It  must  understand 
the  springs  of  human   action,  the  weaknesses  and 
the  passions  of  men,  their  inexplicable  enthusiasms 
and  those  fierce  heroisms  that  make  them  "ready 
to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea."    And 
of  these  qualities  of  sympathy  and  imagination  Lord 
M  liner  is  more  completely  destitute  than  any  public 
man    of   his    time.     He    is    merely   an    intellectual 
machine,  and   he  is   too  honest  to  play  the  dema- 
gogue  or  assume   virtues    that   his   mind    holds    in 
contempt.     Mr.  Chamberlain  had  a  will  hardly  less 
despotic  than  Lord  Milner's,  and  was  almost  equally 
deficient  in  sympathy  and  imagination.     But  he  did 
not  scorn  men.     All  his  calculations  were  based  on 
their  emotions  and  impulses.     He  appealed  to  their 
lower  instincts,  humoured  their  elementary  passions, 
but  he  did  not  treat  them  as  though  they  were  a  herd 
to  be  driven.     He  treated  them  as  though  they  were 
a  mob  to  be  led.     He  infuriated  them  with  a  red  rag 
and  used  the  passion  he  generated  to  accomplish  his 
purposes.     But  Lord  Milner  has  always  left  humanity 
out  of  his  calculations.    The  problems  of  politics  are 
to   him   wholly  material   problems,  never  moral   or 
emotional  or  spiritual  problems,  and  they  are  to  be 
solved  by  material  forces.     His  drama  is  not  a  drama 
of  men  and  women ;  it  is  a  drama  of  puppets  dancing 
to  the  will  of  a  master  mind. 

This  profound  mistake— the  mistake  at  tho  root  of 
all  Imperialism— vitiates  his  calculations  on  every 
critical  issue.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  man 
of  the  same  unquestioned  distinction  who  has  been  so 
unfailingly  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  events.  It  will 
always  be  an  open  question  whether  he  wanted  the 
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speaking  to  me  some  years  aTn^Ur  .?  P^"'  '" 
man  we  can  never  forgfve  cL;„h.  I  •  k'k  ''  °"*^ 
was  engaged  in  a  tran,;  If\i1?  T^''^'"  ^''^^^^  ^e 
should  fight  Mo?e  h?L  ^^'z  '^"^  ^""^^  ^'^«'  -« 
He  had  siyed  wUh  Ls  Lh"'"'  t"  ^'  ^^'^"'^  ^^^t. 
n^eand  sh^ol  ^rd%rn^r;r  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

human  farrn^^^^^^^^^^  '>ored  the  great 

that  had  made  '"^.'""^^'^"-the  pass.on  for  liberty 

it  rains,"  he  saH     Te?',!,  ^""Y  "'"  8°  ho-e  when 

•wo  of  ™on:;:'d  wiThouW  r1„T'/™"'°"  - 
months.     And  so  wh*.n  p      -^     m  Pretoria  m  th.ee 

door  after  the  fateS  in.  ^"''^'"^^''^y"  '^^'^^^  ^^e 
"You  undeisrandl'^'  h  sT;:"' dl" •"'  ^"'  ^^'^' 
war."  Sir  Alfred  Mi  ner  c  !  I  u  ''''°"  "  "^^"^ 
back,  in  fron    of  the  fir^'  "^J  ^^"^'  '^^^'"^  his 

it  be  "     How  hVs  cat.fr;  ^"'"^"""^  ^"'"^y'  "  ^^^  'et 
It  haTbren     "^'""^^^'^"^  ^ere  falsified  we  know 

settlemt  'oT  the^LT^r'  ^T     "^^^^'  ^^« 
cession  of  self-govtntfni-^^T^^^^^^^^^^       S^^ 

oT r fn^tuT:  rr  ^t^  ^^  '^^"^^"  ^^^  - 

sisted  peace  because  he  believed  th^T'      r^  '"" 
eart  oi  the  foe  and  bnng  them  to  unconditional 
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surrender.  He  planted  "loyal"  settlers  on  the  soil 
as  a  futile  substitute  for  the  only  garrison  that  can 
endure,  the  gprrison  of  a  free  and  independent  people. 
He  forced  C.iinese  labour  on  the  Transvaal  in  the 
teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  English  miners,  be- 
cause his  only  touchstone  of  Imperial  greatness  is 
material  gain.  He  imposed  on  the  Transvaal  an 
extravagant  Civil  Service  in  pursuance  of  his  dreams 
of  a  mechanical  "  efficiency."  He  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution  of  Cape  Colony,  because  he 
came  to  distrust  democracy  in  all  its  expressions. 
He  fought  the  concession  of  self-government  to  the 
conquered  Colonies  with  a  bitterness  born  of  a  failure 
that  had  taught  him  nothing.  And,  returned  to 
England,  with  all  the  miserable  tale  of  disaster  be- 
hind him,  he  becomes  the  cold,  acid  champion  of 
every  assault  on  popular  liberty— the  rejection  of 
the  Budget,  the  resistance  of  the  Lords  to  the  last 
ditch.  Protection,  Conscription. 

The  policy  that  he  brought  to  South  Africa  with 
sword  and  fire  is  gone  like  the  fabric  of  a  night- 
mare. Not  one  shred  of  it  remains.  It  vanished 
before  one  brave  act  of  a  great  man.  I  have  heard 
from  one  who  was  present  the  story  of  that  scene 
in  the  Cabinet  when  Campbell-Bannerman  carried 
his  bold  policy  of  granting  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  conquered  States.  "There  had  been 
niany  objections,  hesitations,  difficulties  postulated. 
The  old  man  rose,  and  in  such  a  speech  as  I  do 
not  expect  to  hear  again,  a  speech  of  only  ten  minutes' 
duration,  he  swept  all  before  him  by  a  fervour  and 
nobility  that  made  all  objections  seem  mean  and 
vain.  It  was  the  soul  of  freedom  that  spoke.  At 
the  end  there  was  more  than  one  moist  eye  around 
that  table.   .   .   .   And  remember!     There  were  no 
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courage  and  wisdom  that  C.-B.  will  live.     It  is  by 

afftfr^  n[  L'»^'^'«ni  as  th.    vita!   influence  in  the 

M^lner  th.T"'  '""'  "". "  "  '^  '^'  '^'^^^  of  Lord 

spWt  of  Str.  T  J^^?'  "^  In^perialism  as  the 
spint  of  death  m  the  afiTairs  of  men. 

pun  y  of  h,s  motives.     It  says  much  for  the  loftLlss 

he  was^hTiW^'^^^^^^'l^'  '"  ^"  '''''  ^-^'  -hen 

finandal    Lr      ""'"V^^  '^^  '"^^"^^^'  "^^^^  obvious 

doubted      wTlf?   ^''    °^"    '^^"^"^    -^^    "ever 
doubted.     We  all  knew,  we  all  know,  that  however 

Agam  like  Torquemada.  he  is  free  from  personal  am 
buions  and  self-interest.     But  he  distruT  freedom 

d  Ju:rratd1;"""u'  '^  °^  ^^  P^^^-edonot^ff 

faS  ru'ht"  """"^^  '"PP'""^^  "  -"h  »he  same 

tanatical  ruthlessness-not  in  the  interests  of  Pope 
or  Tsar,  but  ,n  the  interest  of  a  vain  ImDeriaHsm 

ilis^ror^',,""'"^^^"'  ^^^'  I-perialisZeal    t' 

^^Z  that  w"""  °'  'P*^'^^^^'  ^^^  "^^'^^  --^^^ 
fr^lTV        ^  """'.'  '"''"•     '^'^^  Dominions  oversea 
are  not  free  communities  :  they  are  the  absolute  pro 
perty  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  to  be  admi^ste^red 
as  the  sovereign  people  choose.     He  would  have  ^o 
recognition  in  the  Empire  of  any  language  but  the 
English  language,  of  any  law  but  the  English  kw 
of  any  currency  but  the  English  currency.  ^  Quebec' 

h^tn,    the    Idea    that    "Afrikanders"   of    Dutch   or 
Huguenot  descent  should  have  equal  votinenower. 

bl  '/"f  "^"  ':   "^"'^   ^^-^^    fiHim'^Zth 
loathing.     It  IS  not  that  he  loves  the  English  people 
for  there  ,s  no  trace  of  popular  fibre  in  him      He 
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once,  in    1885,  stood  as   Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Harrow  diviMon,  and  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
helped  him  and  still  admires  his  intellect  that  he 
never  once  got  in  touch  with  his  audience,  and  the 
longer    the   campaign   went  on    the  more    he  was 
estranged  from  them.     All  races  must  be  subject  to 
the  sway  of  these  islands;  but  it  is  not  the  English 
democracy  that  is  to  exercise  the  sway.    Govern- 
ment belongs  to  the  Crown  and  the  Ministers  respon- 
sible  to  the  Crown,  helped  by  a  consultative  council 
of  the    Premiers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
l^oreign  affairs.  Imperial  affairs,  everything  that  mat- 
ters  should  be  taken  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  people!    The  people!    What  have  the  people 
to  do  with  the  laws  CKcept  obey  them.?"    To  read 
his  speeches  is  like  stepping  out  of  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  V  into  the  reign  of  George  III. 

But  though  I  have  spoken  of  Torquemada  and 

Pohiedonostseff,  it  is  neither  to  Spain  nor  to  Russia 

that  we  have  to  go  for  his  true  political  origin.     The 

fundamental  fact  about  Lord  Milner  is  that  he  is  a 

German—born  in  Germany,  the  son  of  a  German 

professor  by  an  English  mother,  cradled  in  Germany, 

educated  in  German  schools  and  German  ideas  and, 

according  to  the  late  Mr.  Stead— though  this  I  think 

must  be  inaccurate— still  a  German  subject  at  the  time 

he  was  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa.     When 

this  fact   is   fully   realised,   his  entire   divorce   from 

the  English  spirit  is  readily  understood.     He  stands 

for    German,   or  rather   Prussian   ideas   in   English 

politics.     In  him  we  see  the  Bismarckian  policy  as 

well  as  the  Bismarckian  spirit  in  being.     It  is  the 

policy  of  a  harsh,  aggressive  paternalism— a  pater- 

nahsm  conceived,  not  as  the  instrument  of  freedom, 

but  as  Its  deliberate  foe.     State  Socialism,  as  Bis- 
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same  dual  idea  wh.VK  ^  witnin.      h   is   the 

tionists.     Thev  do  nor  ^°"'"''  ?"''  °^"  ^onscrip. 

he  is  in  their  L-n^  T'""°"  '^"  ^°«  ^'^^in ;  but 

A   dri  ^ed   and   dif  T  .'"°''  '^'"  '^"  ^°^  ^"^out 
^ruica   and   disciphned   pro  etari-it  :«  »i,  •     l 

agamst  an  insurgent  democracy  '         ^"'  ^°^ 

any  h,W  T'ortr     "  {■""  '^'"""'^  "«"  P"v« 
canno,   be   suSuir'";'!;   "'"'    Bi^-^arckisn, 

English  Kbcr  Th^crr'''  "P°"  "«  '™  »f 

They  are  a  ZernabL  ?»         ,'  "°  *  P"""'  "«• 
ago  how  amfablv  bv  -         '       ""'  '■"""■''"'  '""^ 

■hey  .ooic  z1li::t;;>z:^  %i^Tr 

city-     The  RuIsian,T       ^  "T?""  '"  *<=  ^*«n. 

anddeviL^d  reliar^Vt'l^r'""  1^'°'^  "■"■ 
the  harness  that  B  siartk  2h  f"T'  '""=  *°™ 
prising  docility.  TheT  woA^!  'f '  *'">  *'■"•  »"■ 
"P  into  no  blaie  of  anl    ta  thev  mil;"""''  "^^ 

»a.iUng  ^r  t^Tnet'bltt!;  r^L"rt"""^-- 
soil  LorTMS  ir^"''"-  Br'-Wsm  to  British 

place.    Th™«dr^     *  ■""•"''  ''°"'>f  •™'  ^d 
free  FnJ   !."  outworn  even  in  Germany.     In 

free  England  «  neyer  could  and  never  will  taklroot 

approves    but  ^™1,^  '^'^  ""^  understands  and 
Pproves .  but  popular  liberty  in  any  shape  is  unintelli- 
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gible  ro  a  mind  rooted  in  scorn  of  the  people.  He 
has  had  many  lessons,  but  he  has  that  intellectual 
pride  which  is  the  most  unteachable  of  material. 

And  so  he  stands,  a  forlorn,  solitary  figure  in  our 
midst,  with  no  thinkable  future ;  separated  from  that 
memorable  feast  by  twenty  thousand  British  graves 
that  are  the  only  memorial  of  his  statesmanship.  For 
the  Chinese  have  gone,  South  Africa  is  free  and  at 
peace,  and,  though  Kruger  is  deposed  and  dead, 
Botha  reigns  in  his  stead  as  he  would  have  reigned 
had  there  been  no  war.  Was  ever  so  much  misery 
wrought  to  achieve  so  little  ? 
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lating  crowd  of  le„  "5!!?"  '""'"i  '"''  8^^"™" 
Pubit  Gallery.  Wh^tfl  '""^""'"«  '"""  '''^ 
had  only  jus.  chimed  tlf  ''?PP="^d?  Big  Ben 
could  no,  be-up"  Y«  ^r  °"\'""'  *'  """^ 
hurrying  away  w^h  ainie"  ;;ern«  o^tV"'"' 
of  great  tidings.  I„  ,he  n,id«  of  the  l^wl  ^"^ 
the  words  "Banbury"  and  "defj/-  'caught 

and  again.     I  „       'd  in,„,l,  ,  repeated  again 

the  corridors  Eve^wlT  ""'  °."'^^  '"'''>)'  ^"d  along 
honourable  menfb  s^engaged'^r "' =  '^"=^*'"=- 
»me  joyously,  son,e  as  fhCtheX  7rr*'"' 
had  come,  premature  and  unJelcomed  I  ^  ^T".' 
one  of  the  Liberal  Whips  and  t,.  T  „  '  "^y'^'^" 
great  Banbury  cmi-aT  =T,  "*  ""  ^^"^  *= 
duced  withouT  nXt  b  et  deLTe"tr'  '"^ 
picious  Treasury  bench    the  =.mk       j  '  ""^"^ 

.     And  as  I  listened  there  came  ^Zk  l*"  ■'''''«• 
;«  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro  rrtl^t^/  nVdr; 

"iipSn!  rm^:ac:^4°tLTr^^^ 

the  country  SeT  d^,I^  '°  ''°""'''  "^  ='■"'■"8  <=» 
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know  at  a  glance  that  here  is  one  who  talks  much 
of  the  flag  and  the  Empire  ;  who  has  a  stake  in  the 
country,  sir ;  who  wonders  with  a  kind  of  artless  indig- 
nation why  the  Almighty  made  such  creatures  as 
Radicals  and  Socialists  and  Dissenters;  who  in  the 
presence  of  an  idea  becomes  puzzled  and  unhappy. 
An  obtuse,  good  man,  you  would  say ;  one  who  is 
generous  with  his  tips,  strokes  his  hunter  with  real 
tenderness,  hands  round  the  bag  on  Sunday  with  a 
noble  decorum,  loves  all  the  inferior  creation  so  long 
as  it  recognises  its  inferiority,  but  is  merciless  with 
the  rebellious  spirit — in  short,  the  sort  of  person  that 
our  public-school  system  turns  out  in  troops. 

He  sees  life  with  a  certain  childlike  simplicity. 
It  is  a  Garden  of  Eden  in  which  he  and  nice,  well- 
dressed  persons  like  him  dwell  in  an  eternity  of  ease 
and  contentment,  in  a  sort  of  static  calm,  a  radiant 
and  infinite  afternoon.  The  State  exists  for  one 
reason — to  protect  the  interests  of  the  nice,  well- 
dressed  persons.  Religion  exists  to  give  the  sanction 
of  the  Eternal  to  Things  as  They  Are.  The  poor 
and  the  miserable,  who  crowd  round  the  gates  of 
the  Garden,  are  treated  kindly  if  they  are  good  and 
obedient.  They  are  provided  with  soup  and  blankets 
and  good  advice.  They  are  told  not  to  be  so  thrift- 
less and  idle.  To  be  thriftless  and  idle  is  a  sin— in 
poor  people.  It  leads  to  poaching  and  sleeping  out 
o'  nights,  to  the  dock  and  the  cell.  In  Sir  Frederick's 
simple  and  beautiful  world,  the  rich  are  always  virtuous 
and  only  the  poor  are  vicious  : 

"  'Tis'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into  'ouses  an'  steals, 
Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an'  taakes  their  regular  mefils. 
Noa,  but  it's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a  meal's  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad." 

The  language  is  primitive,  but  the  philosophy  is  un- 
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«o-meetine  seroent  =        "^        ,    """'"nformist,  go- 

of  'he  poorf  .harsfvs  th  Jh  °  ""T  ''"°  "-=  heads 
fed.  that  poor  od  !i!,','l  ,  ",5'!'^''"'^""  should  be 
the  workman  shouKve  K  "  '"''■'  P'"^'°"^'  *at 
that  th=  State,  instead  on  \'?°""/"^  "«  a  hovel, 

■i-ssed  peop,;  s', « :t:f  of r"?  -•-•-"- 

suffering  and  the  unemni?  T  •  ^  ^'"^'^  ^"^  the 
Garden  of  Eden  shouTd^  ^  V"l  "  ^°''^'  ^^at  the 
children  of  men  and  no  tth^  '  ^'T^'  °^  ^"  ^^e 
Frederick  Banbury  ^"''^''  pleasaunce  of  Sir 

thu^^^^^:,:'S3^^^'?^^°^--^-^-n 

sacred  rights  of  pro^'v     ^"^'"'"f^^'"  '«  save  the 
stand  him      He  is  n^f  ;.   ^,°  "?J''  "^  "''^""der. 
Height  think      He  ?s  ouitT'''^  '''^^'^  ^''''-'  ^^  Xou 
beheve  that  he  "  stand^nL  r      Tf     "^  ^°^«  '"^^"y 
really  believe  :h:tr  Ga'rdt  :f'ELnT,-     "^  '°^' 
public  schools,  that  the  Hrh    u  , .   •  ?  ^'°"^'  ^°  ^^e 
that  the  poor  are  poV'by  the  ^rat  "f'ctd  ^'^  ^^^^'' 
worm  ,s  a  worm,  that  to  interfe^re  "ith  fZ'  '"t  ^  " 
of  existence  is  an  insult  to  the  AuTt  '^^^"'^^^'"ery 
and  property  are  interchLol.M     ^    ^'  '^^'  '■^''&'°" 
is  always  right  and  th'r.^f  f  ^  *""'""'  '^^'  ""^^^  ^^ 
word,  h'e  is^hV;teet  fltf^rr'!  ^.'^'^^^-     ^"  ^ 
honest  man.     I  Jei  hJc  c  ^  Toryism~and  an 

the  ages  fight iL  an  Z    ^T  '^'"'"^  ^°^'"  through 

in  his  rel-stance  to  the  sca'n'Lf  °  "  '^""^'^^^  -  h- 
Among  the  cave-dwdlers  '  .„  "°"-"  "^  ^'■°"'  ' 
Radical-Socialists  who  dr^med  oA '"^'^"'"'  ''  '^' 

areamed  of  houses  made  with 
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hands?    Among  the  bowmen,  whose  voice  so  high 
against  the  new-fangled  instruments  of  percussion? 
He  was  with   Charles  at  Edgehill  and  with  North 
against    the    embattled    farmers   of    New    England. 
Wherever  an   old   wrong  was  dying  in   the  night, 
wherever  a  new  light  was  bursting  on  the  vision  of 
men,  the  spirit  of  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  was  there, 
laying  futile  ambushes  to  defeat  the  march  of  humanity. 
His    merit  is    his   candour.     The    profession    of 
Toryism    in   a  democratic   society   is    necessarily   a 
disingenuous  thing.     The  reality  must  wear  a  mask. 
You  cannot,  as  innocent  Mr.  Pretyman  thinks,  rouse 
the  dwellers  in  the  slum  to  indignation  at  the  idea  of 
taxing  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  million  acres.     You 
cannot  expect  a  carpenter  with  thirty-five  shillings  a 
week  to  go  to  the  poll  with  a  passionate  determination 
to   protect  Sir  Ernest  Cassei's  or  Lord  Rothschild's 
millions    against    a    super-tax.      If   you    want    the 
carpenter  to  play  your  game  you  must  either  appear 
to  him  like  a  mere  Radical-Socialist,  promising  old 
age  pensions  and  three  acres  and  a  cow  without  in- 
tending to  give  them,  or  you  must  create  a  diversion 
for  him,   give  him  a  war,   talk  to  him  about  the 
illimitable  veldt,  the  flag,  and  that  Empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.     Then,  as  Mr.  Crooks  would  say, 
he  may  forget  that  in  his  court  the  sun  never  rises. 
But  Sir   Frederick   Banbury  is  above  all   these 
tricks.     In   him   you  may  see  the  spirit  of  Toryism 
naked  and  unashamed.     He  will  wear  no  disguise, 
make  no  pretences.     He  believes,  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
phrase,  that  he  is  engaged  in  "a  battle  for  the  Lord," 
for  he  shares  that  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  an 
aristocracy  which  was  expressed  by  the  remark  of  the 
French   lady,   quoted    by    Carlyle— "The   Almighty 
will  think  twice  before  damning  a  gentleman  of  his 


party  deserts  him  lest  it  ,?!.  u  f         ^'"'"S''  I"'' 

his  terrible  cand'ul  "h^ugtlt  80^="""'  *'* 
nis  nshe  as  if  a  r^io^       l  "ouse  empties  at 

name  is  the  very  swonvt  "  '?,,''"'',."""'''-^'''-     "'^ 
of  his  time  has  i.cfso  much      1^  '"■''^''"''-     "^o  "-an 

<o  -y.    His  speeches  a"  tr.hrJeeY""^  T^*'"^ 
less  wastes  of  Sahara      Tkl     •  °'°^ "'"'  "ater- 

".ent  i„  ,he  a^^n^^i  J^^  "  He°  ^'n''  ?;  '•f"^'- 
hour  without  being  betrlyld  i„,„  't"'  '"''  "■« 

TdJlIf  "^hT'  "-"?"'  "-'^^     "  Sl^^r^' 

"B  .  il  "*  '*  natura  y  dull"  «iH    T„k      ^ 

But  he  must  have  tal,™  .         "  Johnson. 

as  he  is."  S  r  FredSl  Tl'  ^^'"^  '°  ^  «  <>">> 
a  result  of  eLt  I,  t  "^"'^^  '^"""^  '^  "Ot 
amounts  almost  S  gt;^  'hI'"  m'""'  S'^''  " 
attribution.  He  .omZ  w"h  Fal«  Tk"'"^  *' 
must^^w  his  vocation,  rttUth^':^-; 

™em\j.s''^|,fi„rb^~.t"  "   ■"'-" 
what  Bill  it  is      H^  Jc  ,,  ^'^"^^-  ,  "  aoes  not  matter 

B".  let  us  take  0"^  o^^^r^lf^r'  "'  ^"  «"'^- 
on  the  Land  Tenure  Bill  »  '^  ach,evements_that 
something  for  the  tenan  id  rr'^^'^'sned  to  do 
landlord.     I,  mu«T.        ^       ''""  ''"^  Power  of  the 

fate  is  seai:rX'ro:;S,rkl''le'f  t  "  '- 
hausted  itself;  a  division  U  ^    •  '^'^  ''^^  «" 

moment.  He  risesar.it  r""™",'-  Then  is  his 
of  the  Bill  sinlct'  zero  Gl  J'l  °'u'"=  ^"PP"""' 
fPea^-  -o^  .loomi^e  cS'rhl.  ^vTlsl:' ■''  '-"^ 


clock  so  swiftly.     He  discu 
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aspects  as  though  eternity  were  before  him;  he  dis- 
courses on  soils ;  he  enlarges  on  seeds ;  he  considers 
the  essentials  of  good  husbandry ;  he  gently  repre- 
hends bad  husbandry.  Someone  is  foolish  enough 
to  interrupt  as  his  resources  seem  like  failing.  He 
accepts  the  interruption  as  a  gift  from  the  gods.  It 
furnishes  food  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
brings  him  near  the  g'^al.  "  Pasture,  sir,"  he  says— 
and  at  that  moment  the  clock  points  to  five,  and  the 
victory  is  his.     The  Bill  is  talked  out. 

It  requires  courage,  and  courage  he  has  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  the  courage  of  a  dogged  insensitiveness, 
that  courage  which  Beresford  showed  so  triumphantly 
at  Albuera— "  I  had  him  beaten  at  all  points,"  said 
Soult  afterwards,  ''and  he  didn't  know  it"  He  will 
joyfully  stand  alone  to  resist  a  Bill  when  none  of  his 
friends  dare  to  be  seen  in  his  company.  And  the 
more  flagrant  the  wrong  that  is  to  be  remedied  the 
more  uncompromising  his  attitude.  Take  the  case 
of  the  copyholders  on  Lord  Carnarvon's  estate  in 
Hampshire.  By  a  flaw  in  the  Ground  Game  Act  of 
1880  these  copyholders  were  debarred  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Act,  and  yeomen  on  the  estate,  who  had 
killed  hares  and  rabbits  on  their  own  copyhold,  had 
been  compelled  to  apologise  publicly  and  to  pay  the 
costs.  When  a  measure  was  brought  in  to  correct 
this  injustice  there  was  one  opponent.  It  was  Mr. 
Frederick  Banbury. 

Even  his  electoral  interests  cannot  hold  him  in 
check.  It  was  while  he  was  member  for  Peckham 
that  he  fought  his  memorable  battle  against  trams 
over  the  bridges.  His  own  constituents  were  con- 
demned, with  all  South  London,  to  tramp  across  the  j 
bridges  morning  and  night;  but  that  fact  did  not 
modify  his  resistance  to  such  a  hateful  encroachment 
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'he  Bill  Xv  to  r  p"'  ^"l  '"  "'"'  ""■"«'  '"ce 
admission^  rm^^  „7'^„  •!>=  .^•^"'O'y  "gh.  of 
•alked  out,  or  the  Ti,  1,,''"^'"=  '"^'«'  "'>'<^''  he 
District  andl  th  Co  „:r"l|eTTr   '.°  ^"   "" 

*«:"'5jeti;rre'^'-'^^''- 

class.  "  ""^  "■"^"«  »  ™enace  to  his 

better  she  liked  does  >    Sir  fL!  •  i.        ?^  """  "« 
endorse  the  savinf '   „,   '^''''«""='">'<'"ld  probably 

against  RadiiTl^-  lo";"^?  J^  tl"d  "'""' 

;:«e*rhrhi  °' -"---"o"  -^-^it? ;-: 
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has  killed  so  many.  So  true  is  it  that,  as  they  say 
in  Lancashire,  "There's  nowt  so  queer  as  fooak." 
Why  should  one  love  dogs  more  than  one's  fellow- 
men  ?  Why  should  a  man  who  promotes  a  Bill  to 
protect  birds  oppose  a  Bill  which  will  enable  his  own 
constituents  to  get  to  their  work  swiftly  and  com- 
fortably ? 

The  answer,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  found  in  that  dis- 
trust of  liberty   which   is   the   key  to  the  Banbury 
psychology.     You  may  lavish  your  affection  on  a  dog 
—it  will  never  ask  for  more  than  to  be  your  faithful 
dog.     But  give  a  man  cheap  trams  and  you  know  not 
where  the  appetite  for  luxuries  will  lead  him.     "  It's 
meat,  ma'am,  meat,"  said  Mr.  Bumble  when  Oliver 
rose  and  thrashed  Noah  Claypole — it  was  the  diet 
that  had  fed  the  rebellious  spirit.     And  it  is  meat,  sir, 
meat — education  and  votes  and  cheap  food  and  cheap 
trams  and  recreation  grounds — that  is  destroying  the 
old,  beautiful,  servile  spirit  of  the  poor  to-day.      No, 
no ;   you  may  let  a  dog  go  free,  but  no  man  is  safe 
who  is  not  on  a  chain.     I  can  imagine  with  what 
admiration  Sir  Frederick  regards  the  Tsar.     Oh  to  be 
in  Russia !     Oh  to  be  able  to  send  your  Radicals  off 
to  Siberia  to  do  useful  work  in  the  salt  mines !     Oh  to 
be  in  a  land  where  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  can't 
read— where  there  are  no  Labour  Members  and  no 
trade  unions,  and  where  the  Pa  liament  has  been  re- 
served for  nice  people,  who  hate  the  democracy  as 
much  as  you  do. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  temptation,  as  Gilbert  says, 
to  be  a  Rooshan  or  at  least  a  Prooshan,  Sir  Frederick 
remains  an  Englishman.  It  is  said  he  has  not  been 
out  of  this  country  for  forty  years.  That  is  the  sort 
of  stuff  one  likes  to  think  he  is  made  of— a  patriot 
who  has  a  noble  scorn  for  foreigners,  who  will  not 
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recognise  their  existence,  will  not  tread  their  shores. 

as  a  l"'h"''n  '^  ^°"''^^^  '^^'^ '"  '^^'^  -^-ities 
them       Rn."  7     T  ^"i"  '^^  '^""^  hemisphere  with 

eve  y  country  but  their  own.  we  should  tax  every 

IpTo?  f'"'°  '^'  T'^'^^"^^'  ^•^-  And  when  w^ 
speak  of  foreigners,  do  not  let  us  forget  the  Welsh 
and  the  Insh  and  the  Scotch.      TheyVe  littU  be   er 

Ire  threT''t'  U-'  '"^  """^'^^^^  *°  ^''  And  there 
are  those  Yorksh.remen  and  Cornishmen.  too-really 

na^row."^'        °"'''  P''"°''''"   ''  «^"'"S  P^i"^""y 

do  Trrl!?  ^''r°K-""  °^^''  ^'""^""^'^  ^«  "°^hing  to 
W.  f  v''^°^  ^"  '°""'''y-  ^'  '^  o"Jy  the  fruUof 
love  of  his  class.  If  his  class  cannot  nile.  then  h^ 
country  has  ceased  to  deserve  his  affection      And  so 

men   .^'''"T''      "^'"^  "  '^  '^^  instrument  of  rich 
men   then  who  so  ready  to  do  it  reverence,  to  fight 

But  let  ,t  once  become  the  instrument  of  the  people- 
then  who  so  prompt  to  scorn  it  and  revile  it.     "This 
.s  cvU  war."  cned  Mr.  George  Wyndham  in  the  n.id 
of  a  Parliamentary  riot.      It  was  not  a  merely  idle  re 

tTeC    -f"  ';'^'u^  ""^^^^  °^^^^  Bantu  ytand 
the  Cecis  and  the  Wintertons  there  is  a  menace  that 

::rrt:r':^  --' '---  ^^  ^^  -^-  -^  -  Vnt 

If  Parliament  has  fallen  finally  into  the  hands  of 
he  enemy,  why  not  smash  it.?     Is  there  not  another 
hne  of  defence  for  a  fleeing  aristocracy  ? 
Is  there  not  the  Army  ? 
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sailmg-sh.p  came  round  from  Portsmouth  into  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  where  the  fleet  lay.  Amon^  the 
passengers  was  a  little  midshipman  fresh  from  his 
apprent.cesh.p  m  the  Fu^ory.  He  scrambled  aboard 
the  Admiral  s  ship,  and  with  the  assurance  of  thirteen 
marched  up  to  a  splendid  figure  in  blue  and  gold,  and 
sajd  handing  him  a  letter:  "Here,  my  man.  give 
this  to  the  Admiral."     The  man  in  blue  and  gold 

Admiral.?     said  the  boy.     "Yes.  I'm  the  Admiral." 

.Ja  '"%        ^""'  ^"^  P^"'"8^  '^^  ^°y  o"  'he  head. 

..  i/k-  1^°"   T't  T^  ^"^   ^^^^  ^'""^'-  ^ith  me." 
I  think.    Liid  the  boy,  "  I  should  like  to  be  gettin? 
on  to  my  ship."     He  spoke  as  though  the  British 
Navy  had  fallen  to  his  charge.     The  Admiral  laughed, 
and  took  him  down  to  dinner.    That  night  the  bo^ 
slept  aboard  the  Ca/cui^a,  a  vessel  of  84  guns,  ^iven 
to  the  British  Navy  by  an  Indian  merchant  at  f  cost 
of  ^84.000.     It  was  the  day  of  small  things  and  of 
sailmg-ships      The    era    of    the    ironclad    and    the 
Dreadnought  had  not  dawned. 

•  •  , 

A  mile  or  two  outside  sleepy  Thetford  in  Norfolk, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Tom  Paine,  you  will  come 
upon  a  pleasant  country  house  set  in  a  spacious  park. 
Pa  s  the  house  and  follow  a  broad  grass  path  and  you 
will  see  the  figure-head  of  an  old,  wooden  battleship. 
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inscribed    with    the   one   word   Calcutta.     It  is   the 
figrurc-head  of  the  vessel  that  the  boy  went  aboard 

R.^  "k^m*  "^^""'^  "''^y  y*^"  '*«°'  ^^'^n  »»e  joined  the 
British  Navy,     h  has  been  placed  there  by  the  boy 

himself.     He  and  his  old  ship  have  retired  together 

to  his  sons  estate  in  the  sandy  solitude  of  Norfolk. 

The  roar  of  the  sea  is  far  away,  the  long  battle  with 

the  elements  is  over,  the  day's  work  is  done.     "  Calm 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  associate  ease  with  Lord 
Fisher      It  was  certainly  impossible   to  enjoy  ease 

"u"  »,  !'  "'°"  ''"'*'•  '^^^^  '^^  ^»«  '"  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  he  one  day  went  aboard  a 
certain  vessel  and  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  with 
the  captain.  "What  is  that?"  he  said  suddenly, 
pointing  to  a  bellpull  which  communicated  with  the 
engine-room.  "  That."  said  the  captain,  with  prompt 
invention    "IS  the  bilge-pump."     "Pull  it,"  said  Sir 

uy'^i      .     !   "^P**'"    P""«^^   •'  ^d  »he   bell   rang. 
•What  IS  the  bell  for  }  "     "  To  indicate  the  state  of 
the  bilge,    replied  the  captain,  still  relying  on  a  fertile 
invention.     Next  day  the  captain  was  removed  from 
his  comniand,  and  doubtless  joined  the  innumerable 
host  of  those  who  demanded  Sir  John  Fisher's  head 
on  a  charger,  or  the  equivalent  of  that  offering,  as  the 
one  thing  necessary  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy. 
The  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  man.     He  is 
sudden  and  sardonic.     He  whips  off  your  head  with 
a  joke  m  the  midst  of  a  genial  torrent  of  talk      He 
suspected  that  this  man  was  inefficient     He  did  not 
set  on  foot  elaborate  inquiries :  he  just  paid  him  a 
call,  engaged  him  in  pleasant  talk,  and  from  the  quiet 
sky  sent  out  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  that  ended 
his  career  on  the  spot     That  is  his  way.     If  he 
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suspects  you  he  does  not  write  to  you.  He  takes  you 
by  the  arm  and  pours  out  that  stream  of  astonishing 
talk,  and  then,  just  when  you,  good  easy  man,  think 
how  well  you  stand  with  the  Admiral,  there  leaps  out 
a  sudden  sword  and  you  are  pinned  past  escape.  For 
he  believes  that  the  truth  comes  out  in  talking.  Set 
a  man  before  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  says  in  his  epigram- 
matic way,  and  he  has  time  to  tell  lies. 

It  follows  that  he  is  not  loved.  The  world  respects 
the  martinet,  but  it  reserves  its  affection  for  those 
who  give  it  affection.  It  prefers  those  who  do  not 
expect  much  from  it.  It  admits  the  need  of  efficiency, 
but  it  hates  the  efficient,  for  he  is  a  constant  rebuke 
to  its  own  love  of  slack  and  slipshod  ways,  a  constant 
menace  to  its  comfortable  rut  of  routine  and  custom. 
It  clings  to  its  traditions,  and  dislikes  all  change 
because  it  is  change.  Theoretically  it  will  admit  that 
stagnation  is  decay,  and  that  the  decline  of  every 
institution  in  history,  from  an  empire  to  a  blacking 
business,  was  due  to  undue  attachment  to  "creeds 
outworn."  But  its  own  case  is  always  different  Its 
own  case  is  always  one  in  which  "  whatever  is,  is  best," 
and  in  which  the  hand  of  the  reformer  is  the  hand  of 
the  Vandal. 

Now  the  Navy  was  an  institution  that  had  run 
in  a  rut  for  a  century.  Steam  had  superseded  the 
sailing-ship,  the  ironclad  had  superseded  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  old  three-decker,  the  whole  science 
governing  naval  warfare  had  changed.  Nelson  lashed 
the  Victory  to  the  Redoubtable :  if  he  met  it  to-day  in 
battle  he  would  shatter  it  to  pieces  at  five  miles  range 
— or  be  shattered.  Naval  history,  as  Lord  Fisher 
will  tell  you,  is  a  record  of  exploded  maxims.  It  was 
the  most  doubtful  phase  of  war:  it  has  become  the 
most  absolute — so  absolute,  so  mathematically  precise. 
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that  Admiral  Fisher  and  Admiml  Tirpitz  might  meet 

rower  thf  Z„^  ''^T  >  adjudicating  upon  the 
BuTwith  all  r  •  '"^  f»^e  disposition  of  the  pieces, 
chanrj  .f  5  '•  ""^'^"^  ^^^"g«  ^here  had  been  no 
change  of  tradition.     The  spirit  of  the   serviti  re 

oTntdrfel  ^^-r---^ficrdrmen; 

shins  anr?  r«         u  T^  ^'"^'^  •'^^^  ^as  to  have 

Ships  and  more  ships  and  still  more  ships.     Beyond 

t^t^eWntary  policy  the  thought  of  th'e  Nav/  did 

laeas.  who  had  made  a  reputation  bv  a  book  which 
had  revolutionised  the  theories  of  gunnery      ulhlA 

onZ  ^t       l^'^    '^^'  ^°^^  ^'P°"  fi'-st  heard 
of  John  Fisher  and  gaye  him  his  chance  as  Chief  of 

the  Ordnance  and  a  Radical  he  remains  to  the  end- 
lays  tr^r'"  "i"^  ,^"  '°^"^  ^"^  conyentionTL 
ays  bare  the  root,  fearless  of  consequences.     "  I  am 

told  you  are  a  Socialist."  King  Edlard  is  reported 
to  haye  said  to  him  on  one  occasion.  "Wer*  he 
replied.   "I  never  believed  that  all  the  braVns  went 

kL]  "'"V»""  "  ^"^  y°"  -«  -  violent"  .The 
Kmguom  of  Heaven  suffereth  violence."  he  replied- 

he  quotes  Scripture  like  a  Puritan  divine-"  and  the 

violent  man  takes  it  by  force."     «  But  you  do"t  l<Sk 

at  all  sides  when  I  know  my  side  is  the  right  sid^f 
The  cleverest  man  we  ever  had  at  the  Admiralty  was 
Goschen.  and  he  was  the  worst  failure  of  all.    He  was 
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.hough  .he  Admiralty  Board  JlT^by  a  ^3^ 

hard  y  L  W«  .h.,  iT?  ''"  r'"™""-     There  was 
"  *"  '""=*  ""at  had  not  been  reversed     <!i,™ 

-i?^':^:-/x^rrsi£ 

ra^ranS'hSd-T.''i{  ^  V^?''"^' 
the  portholes  of  the  nJ«r  °^"'  "'""S'' 

probably  had  fe^«™  „'„t  "rhThaTh  """•  ,"' 
exposed  to  the  weather  ,L7.t  .  **"  "  '""K 
durated.     The  sin^Srr         ""=''  """  "«""•*  »- 

the   law   iuttina  on*  r,         j  l       ^  "^   corners, 

.he:or,d^r^.<ri.\^ra;'"rhr^^ttr "' 

bree^  externa,  of  fh^ tjilan"^  ^^r^  ^^- 

onhUting/    "f  ^-"-''"-••Hit  firs,  hit  hard   kji:; 

For  he  talks  in  crisp  phrases      ••  r  .v-  •      u 

is  a  favourite  saying  of  his      L  ?  ^^'^'" 

y«ng  oi  ft,s.     He  coins  his  phrases 
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out  of  the  ore  of  his  own  quarryine  Thev  =,.  "h" 
«nde„,ed  con,™.,u  o„  the'experieL  ^  rnf«> 
driU  .„  .r».*«»  «  Mr.  Cha,nberlai„  used  them  to 

.'  "  ^ul  X'"TDafc  "^  *'  ""•"-  The  pX 
it  r^^t  .    ^'  °^''  *"  ^customed  to  say  that 

*emL„"f  r"  '°  «"  *  "'^"^'^  «ally  ro^Lin 

turd""proLX'Tr'«  ^1  f  ^°''"  '"'^' 

^J  art  ^f  ^C„t,l:^:  ,*"  d':«2.te^' 

A^dThind  tC s  'w' T  h°'  -i:  ^'™""=  ^^'^'' 

But  loolt  at  the  Dreadnought  cruisers  Tl,.„  ,  i 
twenty-seven  knots.  They  are  a^on.7',1,  -^  ^"^ 
the  Dower  nf  iK,  M  t        .  '  '"'  ""O"  and 

power  of  the  Navy     I  would  have  none  other." 

collector     You  .    '  "'  1',^^  """'"""o-  «  «  debt 

st  ^?*  -T  --  -'" -ate 

every  Monday  a  memorandum   on   the  subiect.     If 
was  always   the  same  memorandum    and   1?"^ 
had  to  be  considered.     And  at  last  in  sheer  wea Hnl 
the  Adm,ralty  adopted  the  idea.     It  was  Se'rway 
of  gettmg  nd  of  i,  and  so.  out  of  the  pertinX  of 
h  s    rrepress.be  man,  was  born  the   ••^I-Wr^un  " 
shjp  that  convulsed  the  naval  world  and  madf  everv 
sh.p  afloat  obsolete.     If  you  accuse  him  of  ha'w 
done  the  world   a  disservice,  and   tell   him   that  hf 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  at  the  yardal  of  the 
first^W«.«^>i,  he  will  reply  in  hfs  alLsTve  wly 
Le  Verrier  and  Adams  did  not  invent  Neptune ' 
they  only  discovered  it.     The  calculations  of  Sencc 
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had  made  the  discovery  inevitable.    It  was  only  a 
question  of  who  would  reach  the  goal  first,  and  Le 
Verrier  won.     So  with   the  Dreadnought.     All  the 
developments  of  science  and  of  naval  necessity  made 
Its    discovery   inevitable.      I    happened    to    be    Le 
Verner-that  is  all.     England  got  the  lead,  instead 
of  having  to  follow.     You  talk  of  commotion.     Think 
of  the  commotion   if  Germany   had  forestalled   us. 
You  talk  of  cost     The  Dreadnought  is  the  cheapest 
ship  afloat.     It  has  got  rid  of  the  wastefulness  that 
put  your  seamen  in  ships  that  would  he  worthless 
»n   war      It   has    not  only  given   you  efficiency  of 
material,    but    the    maximum    efficiency    of    men" 
Whether  right  or  wrong,   the  impetus  of  the  man 
overwhelms  opposition.     You  cannot  go  on  fighting 
one  who  never   hauls  down   his   flag.     You  cannot 
overcome  the  man  who  never  knows  when  he  is 
beaten. 

And  he  rarely  is  beaten.  I  am  told  that  when 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  wireless  telegraphy 
installed  on  the  cupola  of  the  Admiraltv  in  Whitehall 
he  found  that  the  Post  Office  was  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  scheme.  So  one  day  half  a  dozen 
seamen  swarmed  up  the  cupola  and  ran  up  the 
wireless  in  the  face  of  outraged  authority.  "  How's 
this  }  "  asked  the  Post  Office.    "  By  whose  authority  ?" 

^"1  '.l"^  ??^/^'  ^J^"^^  "^'^"^^  ^>'h  official  indignation. 
Oh.    said  the  Admiral.  "  it's  only  run  up  tentatively 
to  see  how  it  will  work  in  case  permission  is  given." 
I  fancy  permission   has  never   been  given-   but  if 
you  go  down  Whitehall  you  will  see  the  "wireless" 
still  audaciously  challenging   the    Post    Office  pro- 
prieties.     He  is,  you    see.   true    to  the    Nelsonian 
tradition  of  the  "  blind  eye."    And  that  is  natural. 
He  has,  as  I  have  said,  reverence  for  nothing  but 
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facts;  but  Nelson's  genius  is  a  subject  on  which  he 
w  II  grow  eloquent  at  the  least  excuse ;  and  his 
talk  IS  garnished  with  illuminating  references  to  that 

exploded  maxims,  but  Nelson  is  greater  than  ever. 
Some  people  think  his  greatest  saying  was  •  Eng- 
land  expects  &c.,'  some  that  it  was  '  Numbers  alone 
amuhilate.'  which  Napoleon  stole  and  converted  into 
God  ,s  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.'  One  of 
hs   best  was   'Your  battle-ground   should   be   your 

fn^f'fr.  K  ^  ""  ^""  ""^"^^  f-  P""ing  that 
mto  effect  by  reorganising  the  fleet  in  home  waters. 
What  was  the  good  of  the  old  system  of  drilling  and 
manoeuvring  m  the  Mediterranean  under  blue  skies 
and  in  smooth  waters  when  if  war  ever  comes  you'll 

North  S.^^.  r°"^  '^'  ^°^^  ^"^  ^h-"°-«  of  the 
of  Nelfon  "i- "  "^y  °P'"'on  the  greatest  saying 

of  Nelson  was  this:  'He  would  be  a  _  fool  who 
fought  an  enerry  ten  to  one  when  he  could  fight  him 
a  hundred  to  one.'"    And  he  laughs  again.  ^"Yo^ 

chtLf^  '"?  '\^'  "'  '^'^^'^^^^  Nelson  smiled 
cheerfully    when   he  saw   the   French  and   Spanish 

stand '    ;",*:^^"?'"^  «>"-'^  that  they  didn't  under- 

allies  m  naval  warfare,  for  his  references  and  anecdotes 
are  never  idle-they  always  have  their  C^gTn 
actudities.  which  are  the  only  things  that  interest  hiii 
What  sentiment   or    emotion  dwells   behind   this 

Tdo 'noHnr^'  '/  "^'"''  ^^'^  '^y  -^  «--  ^^^' 
the   el.-         ;  u""^  '""  °"'y  S:uess.     Certainly  no 
te^ih7"T  °^  '^"'"/""arianism.     "War  should  be 

terTbe'aa  Jt"'  '  '^  '^^^' ^''^  ^^^^^  ^hat 
terrible  act  of  Togo  on  the  eve  of  the   declaration 

of  war  Ijtween  China  and  Japan,  in  sinkingit  "S 
a  ship  fly.ng  British  colours,   but  which  i  W 
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carried  2000  Chinese.     Perhaps  it  is  the  emotion 

of  patriotism.     "I   am  convinced  that  we  are  the 

lost    tnbes,"    he    says    laughingly,     "for    see    how 

I'rovidence  has  taken  care  of  us."    And  he  will  point 

to  a  map  and  show  in  a   few   broad  phrases  the 

crushmg  geographical   supremacy   of    Britain.    And 

then,   warming  to  his  theme,  "Do  you   know  that 

there  are  five  keys  to  the  world.?    The  Straits  of 

Dover,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suez  Canal,  the 

btraits  of  Malacca,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    And 

every  one  of  those  keys  we  hold.     Aren't  we  the  lost 

tnbes  : 

"Jf-n't  it  wonderful.?"  he  will  say  as  he  tells  of 
some  comcidence,  some  personal  episode,  some  new 
mvention.  like  wireless  or  submarines,  that  works 
to  our  advantage.  "  Isn't  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  that  ?  We  are  the  chosen  people,  and  his  God 
IS  the  God  of  the  Israelites.     He  sees  the  cloud  by 

jL^"nu^  P'"f  °^  ^^'"^  ^^y  "•^'^'-     The  language 
of  the  Bible   as  I  have  said,  is  constantly  on  his  lips, 
but  ,t  is  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  New.  and  preferably  the  comminatory  language. 
He  loves  sermons  better  than  anything  else,  except 
dancing.     When  he  was  a  captain  a  visitor  called 
at   his   town  house  one    Sunday    morning.      "The 
^.aptam  has    gone  to   Berkeley   Chapel."  said   the 
servant     "Will  he  be  in  this  afternoon.?"  said  the 
visitor.     "No.  he  said  he  was  going  to  hear  Canon 
Liddon  at  St.  Paul's."    "  Well,  this  evening .?  "     "  In 
the  evening  he  is  going  to  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle." 

And  he  IS  a  man  of  omens,  too,  like  most  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  When  he  became  First 
bea  Lord  he  refused  to  take  up  his  duties  until  the 
2ist  of  October-the  anniversary  of  Nelson's  death. 
All  his  superstitions  centre  round  that  name.     He 
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"  'HeserLt-  *'  "O"-.'""  °f  N='-"'^  las, 

singleness  of  a.l.Lf'^'f!""^'  P"""''     "  ''»  '•>« 
Hif  Purpol^  :f -"iraet^^'^ntf  r- 

fori.  a.,  .he.™,  te;™  .^  esT'  r.Tf' 
IS,  for  your  Duroose  ?     ,.L  .u    I       .    ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^ 

bu.i„  ipaSrsVn;;?'  ThauiVu  hefr^'^r- 

of  a  ship,  a  gun,  or  a  man.     If  you  are  a  st\       I 
yo"  "•-.  be  .he  bes.s.oke    .^a^ever  "led      ,? 
TheVu«.r  i^Hr^"  '""  "-  ^-"•o    -  aun'. 

you  L.e;^:  y;ur\™.''r„rhTp';r^i' ',[ 

shoulders  of  his  seniors   .haTL^n"^"  "^  ""^  "'= 
-re  .o  show  .   have'n^'  ^iTni-sZ^  "U^"' 

of  .he\avvT' ■•""■''  ■'^  ^y^-  '■-  "•=  c  rse 
of  nr^rk^*^'  ^^^'"^  '*  'i'^'  '^o'-sin  of  .he  Duke 
of  Dankshire,  and  can',  be  passed  over     H     • 

ass,  bu<  he  must  have  his  C "     If  K  '\^" 

suffered  an  eclinse  ,h.  r  .  •  :.  J  I*Uffg'ns  has 
Fisher's  r"leX  ^t  V^"'  '"^  '»  L"" 
efficiency  and  always  et~„cyf  feis  St.  Tis 
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hard  on  the  good  weak  man ;  it  is  hard  on  the  stokers 
impoverished  aunt.     But  success  is  ruthless.     It  has 

?rL  r  k''^'°'"?^'''°"-  ^'  '^"^^  >^  instructions 
from  the  head  and  ignores  the  pleadings  of  the 
heart.     And  so  I  come  back  to  the  one  emotion-if 

rill  Ki  "  '°  "'t''"  ^  '^'"8^  ^  emotion_of  this 
remarkable  man.  his  professional  pride.  He  loves 
his  calhng  and  has  no  other  love.  It  is  not  a  means 
but  an  end.  It  ,s  his  whole  life  and  outside  that 
lite  there  is  no  such  person  as  Lord  Fisher. 

•  •  , 

• 

Let  us  leave  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  grass 
path  in  front  of  the  figure-head  of  the  old  Ca/cu//a 
his  forefinger  raised  to  point  his  buoyant  talk,  his 
eye  undimmed.  his  natural  force  unabated.  He  is 
toking  his  ease,  and  fighting  his  last  great  battle. 
And  his  foe  is  the  veteran  of  the  rival  service.  For 
in  his  struggle  to  establish  conscription  Lord  Roberts's 
most  formidable  antagonist  is  the  author  of  the 
Dreadnought. 
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